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RS. RAMSAY was the widow 
of a merchant and the mother 
of one grown-up daughter. She had 
been the mother of two, but of the 
eldest she was wont to say, being 
very much addicted to quotations, 
that she was ‘not lost but gone 
before.’ It would sometimes happen 
when she addressed this observa- 
tion to a new acquaintance, that 
the intimation would be received 
with a proper sigh of sympathy anda 
condoling expression of countenance, 
and then Mrs. Ramsay would say, 
soothingly—‘ Don’t distress your- 
self, my dear madam; my eldest 
daughter is “ gone before” only in 
the matrimonial sense, and I have 
quite got over it now, for it is four 
ears ago that she married, and her 
ied, Sir Simon Howell, is really 
an excellent man, and Elderslie is a 
very fine place. To confess the 
truth, Sophia wassohandsome andso 
accomplished that it was impossible 
to hope to keep her by my side for 
longer than one whole season, nor 
could I with any conscience wish her 
to “ blush unseen,” or “ waste her 
sweetness on the desert air;” and I 
assure you that I am indeed only 
very thankful that the difference of 
age between my children (there are 
five years between them) leaves me 
still one daughter.’ On this expla- 
nation the acquaintance, annoyed at 
having been cheated into a mis- 
placed sympathy, would, without 
any touch of sentiment, wish her 
the same good fortune with her 
youngest, and then leave the mother 
to finish her rising sigh alone. 

Mrs. Ramsay admired and es- 
teemed her eldest daughter, Lady 
Howell. She admired the attrac- 
tions that had induced Sir Simon 
to offer her his hand, his title, and 
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his estate, and she esteemed the 
good sense that had induced Sophia 
to accept them. It was true that 
Sophia’s. pretensions were not small, 
for she had the two great gifts most 
likely to ensure a lasting affection, 
beauty and fortune, and. she added 
to these a good deal of accomplish- 
ment, that is to say, she sang ex- 
tremely well, and could piay her 
own accompaniments efliciently ; 
but still, a baronet with £10,000 a- 
year and a fine seat in the country 
was an undeniably good alliance for 
the daughter of a merchant’s widow, 
who herself was, as her friends ob- 
served at the wedding-breakfast, 
‘ nobody,’ and never had been ‘ any- 
body ;’ or was even ‘worse than 
nobody,’ for it had been once whis- 
pered that the rich merchant had 
taken his beautiful wife off the 
boards in some remote provincial 
town, a rumour to which Mrs. 
Ramsay’s trick of quotations, mostly 
Shakspearian, gave an air of con- 
siderable probability. It was no 
doubt a day of severe trial to Mrs. 
Ramsay’s cotemporaries and early 
friends when the wedding cards 
were received: but consolation, 
when duly sought for, is always to 
be obtained, and when the distressed 
mothers met together in council, 
they silenced the uncomfortable 
sensations of envy by passing a de- 
cree that Sir Simon Howell was a 
Sool. 

What the council declared, how- 
ever, and what decree they passed, 
made no difference in the prospects 
of the married pair, for the days of 
fairies are gone by, and though there 
is no want of orictians hags, their 
maledictions have erased to take ef- 
fect; and so it happened that, in 
spite of shaking of heads and gloomy 
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prophecies, Lady Howell’s children 
were born with as much sense as 
other people’s, and with more than 
the common share of beauty. With 
her handsome children, her fine 
house in town, and her large parties, 
she soon became an object for admi- 
ration; and by the time herveldest 
boy was five years old, she was 
generally forgiven for the fault of 
having made a good marriage. But 
Mrs. Ramsay was still a favourite 
mark for ridicule, which she drew 
upon herself by her indiscreet. pre- 
tensions. Now that her beauty was 
gone, or only existed in her daugh- 
ters, she felt it necessary to give up 
the airs of coquetry, but then she 
assumed instead the airs of litera- 
ture and sentiment, and it was to 
support these that she talked, as 
some authors write, in inverted 
commas. 

Mrs; Ramsay had virtues, no 
doubt; a graceful exterior, an ami- 
able temper, and plenty of money ; 
but they were marred by a vice that 
is with difficulty forgiven, the vice of 
affectation, and society revenged 
itself by suggesting that the effect of 
her second daughter Margaret’s clas- 
sical beauty was damaged by an air 


of pride; that she was twenty-two 


already; that four seasons had 
passed; that she was too hasty 
since her coming out in rejecting 
offers, and that she might live to 
repent it. Margaret, it was true, 
had rejected some offers that might 
be called advantageous ones, but she 
had too much understanding and too 
much heart to make such a marriage 
as her sister had done, and the only 
fault that she deserved to be charged 
with was a certain air of contempt 
with which it was her custom to re- 
ply to these unwelcome suits. At 
the time, however, that this narra- 
tive begins, a report was circulating 
to which the first impulse was given 
by Mrs. Ramsay, that Margaret was 
the object of an admiration that was 
not unwelcome, and that Lord Han- 
worth, a man remarkable for his 
acquirements and for his fine cha- 
racter, and with whose tastes her 
own peculiarly sympathized, was 
her suitor. 

Mrs. Ramsay was willing to pro- 
mote her daughter’s happiness, 
so she gave dinners to which Han- 
worth was invited, and she gave a 
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ball. This ball had now just taken 
place, and it had been successful ; 
the house was restored to its accus- 
tomed‘order, and the drawing-room 
showed no sign of disturbance, but 
Mrs. Ramsay was still tired, and 
Margaret, and Margaret's friend, 
Edith Somers, who was their guest, 
were still both very tired; indeed, 
so much s0, that while they all three 
sat together, half an hour had passed 
without their exchanging one word. 
The silence was at length broken by 
Edith commenting upon it. 

‘ How silent we have been,’ said 
she; ‘I am sure no three men would 
have remained so long together with- 
out a word ; but then no three men 
could ever be so completely ex- 
hausted, or have such important 
things to think about. Mrs. Ram- 
say, | have been pondering seriously 
over it’ all this time, and I have 
come to the conclusion that your 
ball was successful.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Mrs. Ramsay, 
laying a book of poems that was 
open in her lap, down upon a small 
or-molu table near her, and yawn- 
ing. ‘“* We have been met in the 
day of suecess:’’ when I looked in 
upon the dancers, really there were 
so many, that once or twice it 
seemed to me that they could hardly 
find room to turn round, and I my- 
self could scarcely see or speak for 
the crowd ; and then it was nota 
vulgar crowd—not a mere squeeze. 
No; some of our guests were dis- 
tinguished ; such as might well “sit 
upon a hill apart.”’ 

‘To sit anywhere apart was difli- 
cult last night,’ said Edith. 

* You should not say so, my dear,’ 
said Mrs. Ramsay, ‘for I certainly 
saw you apart in my own little room, 
with our poet Charlton: don’t you 
remember? and I said,—ah, there 
you are, Mr. Charlton, “sporting 
with Amaryllis inthe shade.” ’ But I 
was not allowed to hear his answer, 
for Mrs. Hamilton called me away 
to introduce her daughter to some- 
body. Poor thing! such a dear, 
nice girl, but unfortunate in her 
looks, and I had to make a strict 
search fora partner for her.’ 

‘Mr. Chariton would perhaps have 
observed to you,’ said Edith, ‘that 
we were not “in the shade,” for 
your room was brilliantly lighted ; 
nor were we “apart,” for not far 
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from us were sitting Margaret and 
Lord Hanworth.’ 

At these words Mar, 
up, and blushed, and 
smiled. 

‘True,’ said she; ‘and, do you 
know, I could not help noticin 
that Lady Allerton, as she passe 
through the room, looked so vexed. 
“The still-vexed Bermoothes:”— 
she has certainly thought of Lord 
Hanworth for her daughter Adeline. 
But what of that; “ what's Hecuba 
tome?” J don’t want to part with 
my daughter; indeed, I don’t at all 
understand this kind of feeling.’ 

‘Why should you?’ said Edith. 
‘ Let us talk of something else: it is 
to my thinking the worst part of a 
ball, that it calls into play, or at 
least that it brings to the surface, so 
many mean jealousies.’ 

‘As for that,’ said Margaret, 
‘mean and jealous people will be 
jealous and mean everywhere.’ 

At this moment a knock at the 
door caused Margaret to start and 
colour with some secret expecta- 
tion, and Mrs. Ramsay to rise 
from the sofa to adjust the ribbons 
of her cap. She had just resumed 


ret looked 
rs. Ramsay 


a becoming attitude, when Lady 


Allerton was announced. Mrs. 
Ramsay and Margaret were both 
disappointed, and by their languor 
of manner they both betrayed their 
feelings, so that it became incum- 
bent upon Edith to support the 
bulk of the conversation, and to 
answer Lady Allerton’s many in- 
quiries with a sufficiently lively air ; 
but this was not enough to satisfy 
Lady Allerton; it was not the 
amount of attention that she re- 
uired, and she soon remarked that 

rs. Ramsay appeared fatigued 
almost to the point of exhaustion ; 
‘but then, no wonder,’ she added, 
‘for it is a very fatiguing thing to 
give a ball: it is not only the stand- 
ing about andreceiving one’s friends, 
but it is the anziety of mind, the 
misgivings that will occur, and the 
little disappointments that must be 
encountered. I mean when it is not 
an everyday affair, a mere matter of 
routine.’ 

Upon this hint, Mrs. Ramsay 
began to rally and to recover an 
appearance of spirits. But Lady 

erton didn’t intend to stay; she 
was sure that Mrs. Ramsay ought 
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not to talk, that she ought to lie 
down to rest: she should not, in 
fact, have come in at all, but that 
she had received and accepted an 
invitation to Elderslie for the fol- 
lowing Friday, and she was anxious 
to know whether Mrs, Ramsay and 
Margaret were to be there. 

‘Yes,’ said Margaret, ‘ and Edith 
Somers.’ 

Lady Allerton was very glad; 
Lady Allerton was not aware that 
Miss Somers and Lady Howell were 
acquainted. 

‘ All my friends are Edith’s,’ said 
Margaret in reply. 

Lady Allerton observed that this 
was quite a romantic friendship, 
and took her leave. 


ee 
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Elderslie Hall, the seat of Sir 
Simon Howell, was very near being 
one of the show-places of the county 
which was honoured by its exist- 
ence in it. Fortunately, however, 
for its inhabitants and their visitors, 
it had escaped this inconvenient dis- 
tinction. Ladies were not chased 
from room to room of a morning, in 
order that their abandoned work 
and their books hastily laid down 
might be subjected to the scrutiniz- 
ing examination of strangers, whose 
curiosity is often more alive to the 
tastes and occupations of the owners 
of the mansions to which they have 
obtained entrance, than to the wen- 
ders of art or of upholstery which 
give the only fair excuse for their 
admittance. Yet Elderslie might 
easily have taken its place among 
the houses recommended to the 
attention of visitors in the ‘ Hand- 
book’ of shire. A very little 
more architectural merit, a very few 
more pictures and statues, and a 
very little more historical interest, 
would have made it equal with many 
houses through whose rooms admir- 
ing parties are now hurried by mag- 
nificent housekeepers. 

The house was a large one, and 
had about it all the appurtenances 
of terraces, flights of steps, formal 
gardens, and picturesque outbuild- 
ings, which serve so well to connect 
art and nature. Ornate but less 
artificial pleasure-grounds lay be- 
yond the clipped hedges and trim 
parterres in one direction; and be- 
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yond these again were shrubberies 
merging insensibly into the natural 
woods, and clothing the sides of the 
amphitheatrie semicircleof hill which 
oo ag the house, and through 
which walks were cut at various 
levels and in different. directions. 
On the other side was a spacious 
walled garden, with a mulberry tree 
in the centre; while a sun-dial and 
a small fish-pond balanced each 
other at opposite corners. The 
walls and beds. bore testimony to 
the diligence and skill of the gar- 
dener out of doors; while a row of 
forcing-houses and a grapery showed 
that all the modern science of horti- 
culture had been added to all the 
old-fashioned excellencies of former 
days. In winter winds or in summer 
heats, the walls gave protection alike 
from sun or blast; and a few roses 
and other simple flowers were 
ranged along the paths, so that the 
eye was at once gratified by their 
beauty, and satisfied by the sight of 
the: goodly rows of edibles which 
eceupied the chief portion of the 
und. 

The interior of the house was 
comfortable and roomy, without ex- 
ceeding the limits of domesticity. 
The principal feature was a library, 
or long gallery for books, which 
ranged the whole length of one side 
of the house. Over the main chim- 
ney-piece of this room hung a por- 
trait, to which the attention of 
strangers was sure to be directed by 
Sir Simon before they had- been 
long his guests. It was a good full- 
length picture of a placid-looking 

entleman in a flowing wig and a 
ask silk gown, covered profusely 
with golden flowers, standing at a 
table, and apparently absorbed in 
reading the address of a letter which 
he held in one hand, and which was 
superscribed to 
‘The Right Honourable 
Sir Sion Howe tt, 

Chancellor of the Exchequer.’ 

This Sir Simon was in fact an 
ancestor of the present baronet, in 
the third or fourth generation back, 
who had been member for the 
county, and who for a short time 
had held the office in the robes of 
which he was depicted. His name 
is of course duly recorded in Beat- 
son’s Jndex, but it made little noise 
in history, and beyond the walis, of 
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Elderslie is now ‘seldom seen, and 
never heard of. Upon his descen- 
dant, however, the sometime minis- 
ter continued to exercise a curious 
influence. The fact.that one of his 
family had once been a statesman 
in office, however obscure, and had 
sat in Parliament for his native 
county, was never absent from Sir 
Simon’s thoughts. He had been in 
Pariiament himself for a short time, 
but under circumstances to which 
he was not very fond of alluding. 
A vacancy had occurred in the re- 
resentation of a neighbouring 
Soe a few months only before 
the expected termination of a Par- 
liament. ‘The noble lord who was 
almost omnipotent in the disposition 
of the seat, and who was anxious for 
once that it’ should not be held 
either by a member of his own 
family, or by some elsewhere scat- 
less member of the Government 
which he supported, had thought it 
a fuyourable opportunity to admit 
the voters to some apparent exercise 
of their choice, by permitting Sir 
Simon to be elected. Sir Simon 
was eminently respectable, not un- 
popular with his neighbours, and 
entirely unconnected with himself; 
and the. omission for onee to nomi- 
nate in the usual way might perhaps 
help to. save. the borough from in- 
scription in the Schedule A or 
Schedule B ofa future Reform Rill. 
So far the noble lord’s motives were 
intelligible. It was more surprising 
to his friends in what manner Sir 
Simon was induced to forego his 
dignity, and to allow himself to be 
returned for what was obviously 
a temporary purpose; in short, to 
allow himself to, be used in the 
character of that somewhat old- 
fashioned domestic utensil, called a 
warming-pan—perhaps not a vulgar 
copper warming-pan, but of nobler 
metal, yet certainly a warming-pan. 
If all that passed between the noble 
lord or his active agent, Mr. Bur- 
gage, and Sir Simon could have 
been brought to light without still 
farther offence to Sir Simon's 
wounded dignity, the process would 
have been understood. In truth, 
as may be surmised, more was said 
than was meant, or Sir Simon chose 
to think so. Sir Simon never for- 
got the great article of his family 
ereed, that Elderslie should be re- 
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presented in the House of Commons, 
and indeed almust believed that the 
British Constitution was in danger 
and open to perilous censure if he 
were not in Parliament as head of 
the house of Hlderslie and lineal 
descendant of his obscurely great 
namesake. Sir Simon, in short, 
was dying fora seat. Why he did 
not sit for the county as a matter 
of course, was a question he never 
could satisfactorily answer to him- 
self; but although one or two gene- 
ral elections and one or two death 
vacancies had oecurred since he was 
of age, he had never come forward. 
He would not quite confess it to 
himself, but he was not at heart 
sure that the leading men in the 
county thought it so necessary for 
themselves as he did, that he, Sir 
Simon, should be one of the knights 
of the shire. So he never broke 
ground on the subject with any of 
the great’ magnates, or any of the 
subordinate but not less powerful 
managers of such things, upon whose 
wishes or interests the much coveted 
honour of parading the county town 
on the day of election, with a sword 
girt round his body, depended. 
Yet whenever an election was im- 
pending, Sir Simon’s hopes were 

igh within him. He opened his 
letters with a peculiar interest; he 
glanced anxiously at the column 
headed ‘ Electioneering News’ in 
the local newspapers; he even ex- 
pected that every carriage that 
rolled up the avenue might contain 
a deputation, or a confidential mis- 
sion, to request him on the part of 
the influentials of the county to 
suffer himself to be put in nomina- 
tion, with every promise of support 
from the proper quarters. ‘The 
Baronet’s letters, however, on such 
oceasions were as dull as usual; the 
newspapers obstinately refused even 
to give currency to a rumour, after- 
wards to be contradicted, ‘ That it 
was with much pleasure they had to 
announce that a well-known gentle- 
man, the owner of Elderslie Hall, 
one of whose ancestors had formerly 
served the country in high office, 
had been requested to stand for the 
county ;’ and the suspicious vehicles 
approaching the house, only con- 
tained the doctor from the neigh- 
bouring town come to see one of the 
servants; or his own lawyer, who 
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did no business in Mr. Burgage’s 
line, bringing him ordinary papers 
to sign. So that when the specious 
offer to occupy the vacant seat for 
Calverwells: was artfully presented 
to Sir Simon, it found him ready to 
swallow the bait, and eager to enter 
Parliament even as a borough mem- 
ber; viewing in his own mind the 
deferred honours of the county re- 
presentative as the reward of the 
parliamentary experience and dis- 
tinction to be gained in his humbler 
and preliminary capacity while sit- 
ting for Calverwells. The offer was 
of course accompanied by many 
expressions of esteem, and of regret 
that his services had been so long 
withheld from the country. Sir 
Simon would have ‘told any one at 
the time that his tenure of the seat 
was to be permanent; Mr. Burgage, 
on the contrary, would both then 
and ever afterwards have taken his 
oath that it was distinctly intimated 
to Sir Simon—or at least must have 
been understood between men of 
the world—that Sir Simon must 
have known—that the seat was not 
to be his a second time. And if he 
were speaking to a friend of Sir 
Simon’s, he would of course throw 
in, that Sir Simon was really look- 
ing to the permanent representation 
of the county—a piece of vanity, 
indeed, which Sir Simon had allowed 
to escape him in his communications 
with Mr. Burgage, and the recol- 
lection of which effectually closed 
Sir Simon’s lips when, after the 
next general election, he found him- 
self neither member for Calverwells 
nor for the county, nor for any 
other place, and read the addresses 
on his letters, shorn of the magic 
capitals M.P., which for the time he 
regarded with more love than even 
the enduring capital B and small t, 
of which nothing could deprive him. 
To return to the library at El- 
derslie. Its walls were occupied b 
twelve wire-grated bookcases, eac 
surmounted by the bust of a Cesar, 
and containing a somewhat ancient 
collection of books. Indeed, they 
had for the most part been acquired 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whose portrait was appropriately 
laced among the volumes which he 
had brought together, and some of 
the least important of which were 
even dedicated to himself. For in 
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his younger days he had lived with 
the wits of the Augustan age of 
the last century—had frequented 
Will's, and mingled an affectation 
of literature with his politics. Accor- 
dingly, the shelves bore an original 
copy of the Spectator, bound up as 
it came out, and with all the old 
advertisements of the day on the 
outside sheets. Upon them were 
the folio subscription copies of Mr. 
Pope's works, and many a row of 
forgotten pamphlets on the theo- 
logical and political questions of the 
time—pamphlets among which Lord 
Macaulay woulddelight to revel,and 
from whose dulness many a brilliant 

assage of condensed opinion might 
be expressed by him. A small room 
between the library and the en- 
trance-hall, now used as a gun- 
room and depository for the over- 
flowings of the library, had some 
historical interest attached to it. 
In it, according to the traditions of 
the house, two of the conspirators 
in the Gunpowder-plot used to hold 
their meetings during the early 

rogress of that scheme. The fact 
is not recorded in general history, 
nor in any of the particular me- 
moirs on the subject; but in all 
probability the tradition was correct 
—and that antiquary would have 
fared ill at Elderslie who ventured 
to doubt its truth in the hearing of 
Sir Simon, for he valued the legend 
of this apartment only next after 
the family portrait in the library, 
and he seldom passed through it 
in company without a solemn joke 
about smelling powder, and an al- 
lusion to the present use of the 
chamber. 

The rest of the house may be 
easily imagined. There were some 
fair Italian pictures of the later 
masters, and a few antique statues 
of moderate merit, brought home 
about the middle of the last cen- 
tury by the then head of the family, 
who made the grand tour, as became 
a gentleman of the period, and when 
such commodities were to be had at 
a less price, and perhaps with less 
chance of imposture than has been 
the case more lately. 

Lady Howell’s rooms were cheer- 
ful and pleasant, and the house 
generally, apart from a certain air 
of pomposity, was habitable, and 
full of resources for a rainy day. 


(July, 
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It was, however, on no rainy day, 
but on a fine one in July, a two 
days following that on which she 
was introduced to the notice of the 
reader in London, that Mrs. Ram- 
say, accompanied by her daughter 
and Edith, and oceupying Sir Si- 
mon’s barouche, sent to meet them 
at the station at Calverwells, drove 
up to the porch of Elderslie Hall. 
Mrs. Ramsay got out with glittering 
eyes and a smiling face, but Edith 
observed that Margaret looked pale 
and weary, and that she had an air 
of languor while she followed the 
pompous train of servants who went 
to announce her arrival to Lady 
Howell. As she entered the draw- 
ing-room looking out upon the ter- 
race, bright with flowers and foun- 
tains, Lady Howell came forward 
to meet her, and kissed her with 
a kiss that was rather patronizing 
than affectionate. She received her 
mother and Edith with great cour- 
tesy, but with little warmth, and 
Edith felt a chill creep over her. 
Whatever the influence of Lady 
Howell’s manner upon Edith and 
Margaret, it produced no effect upon 
Mrs. Ramsay, whose loquacity was 
unabated, and whose spirits seemed 
to rise as the grandeur of Elderslie 
Hall struck her more and more in 
every part. 

‘1 never,’ she said, ‘approach 
this enchanting place without think- 
ing of that sublime passage in 
Macbeth, “Thiscastlehath a pleasant 
seat.”’ 

‘Ah!’ said Lady Howell, with a 
laugh, which she often used, be- 
cause her teeth were handsome ; 
‘I see you are not changed. The 
smoke of London has not smothered 
your poetical fire. But itis really a 

ity to waste these fine things on us. 

hey should be printed and pub- 
lished, as selections from the first 
English writer, or flowers culled 
from choice garlands, or parterres 
from a poet’s terrace, collected by a 
lady of fashion ; and then you might 
dedicate the volume to William 


Charlton, the greatest poet of his 
time. That sounds very like a real 
book, doesn’t it? What do you 
think of it? What do you say, 
Edith; and you, Margaret, who 
are both such true admirers of this 
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modern poet? Will you consult 
Charlton himself about it? You 


can, for we expect him to dinner to- 


‘Charlton to dinner to-night!’ 
cried Edith; and all the chillness 
evaporated. ‘To dinner to-night. 
How glad I am!’ 

‘How have you contrived to get 
him?’ questioned Mrs. Ramsay, 
who was much accustomed to think 
of contrivance in such matters. 

‘How? Why, by asking him. 
He and his wife have taken a house 
at Calverwells, and there they are 
established for the present. I have 
asked his wife as well! That, in- 
deed, is necessary; for do you 
know, actually, he wont go out 
without her? He is not so com- 
fortable a poet as the late Tom 
Moore, who knew how to love his 
Bessie quietly at home, and to leave 
her there, when he was wanted out. 
No; we must be willing to receive 
this poet as he is, with encum- 
brances.’ 

‘You are mistaken,’ said Edith. 
‘I am sure you do not know Mrs. 
Charlton, or you would not call her 
an encumbrance. She is graceful 
and gentle, and if she hangs upon 
him, it is as an ornament.’ 

‘It is true,’ said Lady Howell, 
‘that she is not actually vulgar. 
She is, I admit, quite presentable ; 
still she is the daughter of an 
obscure artist, and there is nothing 
very particular about her in an 
way. However, Sir Simon is will- 
ing to receive her.’ 

‘I am glad of it,’ said Mrs. Ram- 
say; ‘for after all, one should not 
separate man and wife. You know, 
my dear, you would not exactly like 
Sir Simon to be asked to leave you 
at home. “Home, home, sweet, 
sweet home,”’ and she began to 
hum the air. 

‘You are out of tune, mamma,’ 
said Lady Howell, sharply. 

_ ‘“Like sweet bells jangled,”’ re- 
joined Mrs. Ramsay. 

‘Will you show us our rooms, 
Sophia?’ said Margaret, wishing to 
interrupt a dialogue which she did 
not relish. 

_ ‘Certainly,’ said Lady Howell; 
‘it is right that you should refresh 
your looks a little before you see Sir 
Simon,’ and as she spoke she pre- 
ceded them up-stairs, and then 
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ushered them into a handsome bed- 
room which, by their own particular 
request, they were to share. 

A classical vase filled with roses 
oceupied the centre of a writing- 
table of inlaid marble, and 

‘Oh! what beautiful roses,’ cried 
Edith; ‘I must put some of them in 
my hair.’ 

* Put some of them into Margaret’s 
cheeks,’ said Lady Howell, ‘and I 
will thank you ;—why the child has 
lost her complexion, and her beauty 
a good deal depends on it. Adieu 
for the present, my dears; in ten 
minutes Sparkles shall come to 
you (for mamma must have her 
own maid entirely to herself), and 
mind that you let her turn you out 
according to her own taste—it’ is 
better than yours, I assure you.’ 

With this she left the room; and 
as she went out Edith could not re- 
fuse her admiration to her tall figure 
and to the fine shape of her head, 
but, turning to compare her beauty 
with that of her more delicate and 
refined sister, she perceived that 
Margaret was sunk in thought, and 
completely abstracted from the scene 
before her. Knowing that silent 
thought may sometimes afford much 
pleasure, she would not at once in- 
— her, but occupied herself 

uietly with arranging some of the 
flowers for her hair. At the end of 
five minutes, however, she thought it 
time that a day-dream should cease, 
and so she addressed her friend— 

‘Margaret, did you hear what 
Lady Howell said, and are you per- 
sonally acquainted with Sparkles, 
upon whom we are to place so much 
dependence, to whose better judg- 
ment we are blindly to resign our 
own on one of the most important 
of our pursuits in life; and can you 
tell me if she deserves such implicit 
confidence P’ 

Margaret started at the first sound 
of Edith’s voice, but at the end of 
the sentence it was clear that she 
had listened, for she said, ‘Of 
course a lady’s-maid in the esta- 
blishment of Sir Simon must have a 
taste beyond our own.” 

‘ And yet,’ rejoined Edith, ‘as Sir 
Simon’s visitors we must gain an 
importance.’ 

‘ Yes, but we are only just arrived, 
and the maid has been here tliree 
years. Oh, Edith, I wish I could 
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like my brother-in-law better. I 
think I ought, for he is really a well- 
conducted man; but I do feel sorry 
to see his eldest boy look like him. 
His solemn _ sententiousness, ° his 
narrow-minded self-sufficiency, his 
puffed-up pride ali about nothing— 
for he has nothing to be proud of— 
I feel to be almost unendurable. In 
order to bear his society I am obliged 
to think of something better, and 
then I contrast with all this assump- 
tion the quiet ease of Lord Han- 
worth’s manner.’ 

‘Have you been thinking of that 
all this time?’ asked Edith, with a 
smile. 

‘Oh no, not of that; I was think. 
ing about Charlton's last poem.’ 

*And about Lord Hanworth’s cri- 
ticism on it, at his last visit. in Ches- 
terfield-street. Well, you know I 
ventured to differ from him.’ 

‘You did, Edith, and I almost 
envied your unconstraint, your free- 
dom of speech, and your fearlessness, 
when I could hardly speak, even to 
say Yes.’ 

‘Do not distress yourself for that, 
Margaret; you were probably well 
enough understood ; and as for what 
I said, you know Lord Hanworth 
must sometimes be opposed like 
other men, or his temper will be 
ruined: so even for your sake I 
am resolved not to be afraid of 
him.’ 

‘Ah! not for my sake, Edith, but 
for the sake of following your own 
nature: you are able toindulge your 
humour, having no strong feeling to 
depress it. It is easy to be valiant 
when, if you should chance to offend, 
you may do it without concern.’ 

‘No, no, Margaret; indeedI could 
not offend any human being without 
some sensation of concern—not even 
Sir Simon; but a difference with me 
could not offend Lord Hanworth, 
and indeed I believe I am so fortu- 
nate as not to have the power of 
offending anybody.’ 

This sentence was closed with 
something like a sigh, which did not 
escape Margaret, and she rose and 
kissed her cheek, and would have 
said something gentle to her but 
that the lady’s-maid’s knock was 
heard at the door and she was ad- 
mitted, and then the earnest business 
of the toilet began. It was so well 
accomplished that Sir Simon, when 
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these young girls entered his draw. 
ing-room, was satisfied that their 
presence was’ ornamental, and ac. 
cordingly he advanced to meet them 
with his best grace, which was bad 
enough—a frigid extension of one 
finger to Edith, a condescending 
bestowal of the whole hand upon 
Margaret; a ceremonious bow to his 
mother-in-law. But that lady was 
determined to force a better recep- 
tion. In good humour with herself 
and with her new dress, it was 
natural that she should be in good 
humour with Sir Simon too—and 
besides, she was romantic and affec- 
tionate; so she stepped daintily for- 
ward on her little feet, and placing 
two well-ringed hands on his broad 
high shoulders, she ‘said,  caress- 
ingly, ‘Sir Simon, my dear son, it 
does’ me good to see you. You 
and Sophia are looking well, as 
always; tell me, what do you think 
of us?’ 

‘I think you will look better 
when you have been a few days at 
Elderslie,’ said Sir Simon, with ‘an 
attempt at graciousness ; ‘ but allow 
me now to place you in an arm- 
chair, and suffer me to place you so 
that you will have in view all the 
beauties of our terrace. Is there 
any one present to whom I should 
introduce you first? No, I believe 
you already are acquainted with Ge- 
ueral Sir George Allerton and Lady 
Allerton, their daughter Adeline 
and Mr. and Mrs. Lacy, and Captain 
French, and probably Sophia has 
already informed you that they are 
doing us the honour of being our 
guests.’ 

‘She has told me,’ replied Mrs. 
Ramsay, ‘that you are doing them 
the honour of receiving them.’ 

‘Be that as it may,’ said Sir Simon, 
‘it is certain that they are here. 
We shall be but a small party at 
dinner to-night, the only expected 
addition to it being the Charltons, 
who are coming over from Calver- 
wells. Chariton, as you know, is 
a poet, and, I am free to admit, a 
notorious poet, whatever may be 
my private opinion of his merits; 
and Lady Howell has invited Mrs. 
Charlton too, for he will not go 
where she is not asked, and Lady 
Howell assures me that she is quite 

resentable. I have also heard Lord 
anworth speak favourably of her, 
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and you know at any rate we can 
afford to be civil.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said Mrs. Ramsay, 
who always agreed wit her son-in- 
law. 

And now Sir Simon left her 
in order politely to sit down by 
Lady Allerton, who had that very 
morning written his name down 
at the head of a list of bores that 
she kept on her private tablets. 
Mrs. Lacy meanwhile was describ- 
ing to Lady Howell all the particu- 
lars of the last railway accident. 
Mrs. Lacy was a lady whose taliness 
and paleness gave her particular 
claims to the character of gentility, 
and whose disposition to moan and 
sigh gave her peculiar claims to 
the character of amiability. She 
was then a _ lady-like, amiable 
woman; though Lady Allerton, 
when she spoke to Lady Howell in 
confidence, called her a very tire- 
some one. When she greeted Mar- 
garet and Edith, she assured them 
that they looked very pale, and was 
certain that they had found the 
journey down very fatiguing; and 
when she had done that, she passed 
on to a lamentation over all the ill- 
nesses that the late heat had occa- 
sioned, with minute descriptions of 
a particular case of typhus, and 
general anticipations of a cholera 
likely to break out, dwelling upon 
all the details of suffering with great 
zest. 

Lady Allerton, observing the 
growing enthusiasm of her manner, 
inguired ‘ What disaster or what 
disease is Mrs. Lacy describing ?’ 

‘T haveno doubt,’ said Sir Simon, 
solemnly, ‘ that she is telling Mar- 
garet Ramsay of the late appearance 
of typhus in this neighbourhood. 
It has been severe—unaccountably 
severe ; it has, indeed, attacked one 
of the children of one of my tenants. 
In fact, its severity is quite 
unexampled.’ 

‘I thought so,’ said Lady Aller- 
ton. ‘I saw that Mrs. Lacy had 
something that she enjoyed talking 
about. So it is that we suffer for 
each other’s good. If there were no 
excessive miseries in the world, 
where would dear Mrs. Lacy find a 
vent for her excessively compas- 
sionate disposition? It is a positive 
benefit to her that your tenant’s 
child has the typhus.’ 
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In answer to this observation, Sir 
Simon took out his watch, and when 
he had looked at it, he observed, 

‘It is seven o'clock, Lady 
Howell.’ 

Now, seven o'clock was the din- 
ner hour at Elderslie Hall, and Sir 
Simon despised whoever forgot it; 
but the Charltons were not yet 
come. 

‘ Will you ring for dinner, then ?’ 
replied Lady Howell, ‘or will you 
wait five minutes?’ 

‘They know the dinner hour,’ 
said Sir Simon, ‘1 will ring.’ 

And the ‘bell was rung, and the 
gong was sounded. Dinner was 
announced, and Sir Simon led in 
Lady Allerton, the rest following in 
due order; or, as Mrs. Ramsay 
observed, in the ‘order of their 
going.’ | The ostentatious display of 
plate on the dinner-table failed. to 
restore Sir Simon’s ruffled good- 
humour, and the sight of the two 
gaps roused him to fresh peevish- 
ness. He swallowed his soup 
silently for a while, and then ob- 
served to Lady Allerton, 

‘ Poets are peculiar people.’ 

Poets are peculiar people! So it 
seemed at that moment to Sir 
Simon; and the weaknesses of 
genius showed more clearly to his 
eyes on this than on all the many 
other occasions on which they are 
recorded for the satisfaction of the 
less gifted. ‘The vices of Byron, 
the extravagances of Schiller, the 
intoxication of Burns, the life of 
Shelley, and the death of Chatter- 
ton, evinced it less strongly to him 
than the too late for dinner of Charl- 
ton. For Sir Simon had a near 


ht. 

Sady Allerton, who readily took 
up any theme on which she could 
display her smartness, at once took 
up this, not wasting the pungency 
of her remarks on the dull ears of 
Sir Simon, but expressing them 
loudly for the benefit of the whole 
party. 

‘Poets,’ said she, ‘are indeed 
peculiar people. Never punctual, 
they expect us all to be punctual 
for them; they indulge themselves 
in all their fancies, and indulge the 
world with all their complaints. 
They expect us all te give way to 
them, and the only thing they give 
way to is their own tempers.’ 
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‘But J,’ said Sir Simon, ‘never 
give way to anybody.’ 

‘ Poets,’ said Mrs. Ramsay at this 
juncture, ‘ are privileged people.’ 

*On account of their rarity,’ said 
Edith. 

‘ After all, what is poetry ?’ asked 
Lady Howell. 

Siz Simon stroked his chin gently, 
winked his eyes, and leant back in 
his chair as he replied, 

‘ Poetry is great stuff.’ 

‘ Bravo!’ cried Captain French, 
who was a young coxcomb in the 
Guards. ‘I should like you to sit 
as member for my county, Sir 
Simon, to represent my sentiments 
in Parliament.’ 

‘When I was a member of the 
House * rejoined Sir Simon. 

At these words, spoken with par- 
ticular deliberation, a gloom showed 
itself on every face, for there was no 
theme more tedious than that of Sir 
Simon’s proceedings as a member 
of Parliament. 

‘When I sat in the House I 
must inform you, Captain French, 
that I purposely avoided’ —— 

But what he purposely avoided 
was never known, for happily a 
stir was heard in the hall, and the 
conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of Mr. and Mrs. Charlton. 
Mrs. Charlton was attractive and 
graceful, and with a natural and 
— ease replied to Lady Howell’s 

naughty courtesies, and expressed 
her regret for the accident that had 
detained them on the road. Lady 
Howell in return begged her to ex- 
cuse the seeming inattention of 
beginning dinner without them. 
Mrs. Charlton was delighted that 
they had not waited, and General 
Allerton, who was a gourmand, and 
next whom she was seated, was very 
honestly delighted too. Sir Simon, 
with a severe look at Charlton, said 
that it was his rule never to wait 
dinner for any one; but the look 
was lost upon Charlton, for he was 
occupied in disengaging his chair 
from Lady Allerton’s skirt. He was 
indeed somewhat slow in his move- 
ments, and in society generally was 
rather thoughtful than quick. His 
manner was even not wholly free 
from embarrassment, as if at times 
the fulness of his thought or of his 
feeling impeded the readiness of his 
utterance; but his countenance was 
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rapid in its changes, indicating a 
temperament at variance with his 
manner, and his bearing was pecu- 
liarly erect. 

Lady Allerton, who had but a few 
minutes since commented so sharply 
upon him and his fraternity, was 
now seeking to add some of his dis- 
tinction to her own by an appear- 
ance of familiarity, and was opening 
upon him the full fire of her flattery. 

* You have just heard,’ said she, 
‘Sir Simon’s remark, that his rule 
is never to wait for dinner for any 
one ; even for you he would make 
no exception ; and to say the truth, 
the disappointment that came over 
us all, the fear lest we should alto- 
gether lose the rare treat of your 
presence that was promised to us, 
made our dinner especially necessary 
to us in this case. Our spirits, [ 
assure you, were beginning to fail.’ 

To this direct volley Charlton 
could not oppose a steady front. 
He bowed his head and found no 
answer ready. All men like flattery, 
and all women, too; but few like it 
so coarsely served. A delicate palate 
will only relish it delicately done; 
and besides, there was something in 
Lady Allerton’s nature that was out 
of harmony with Charlton’s; and 
so, with no more attention to her 
than bare politeness required, his 
eyes sought his two especial favou- 
rites, Edith and Margaret. Edith 
sat opposite to him, and a bright 
glance of recognition was exchanged 
between them,—such a glance as 
passes only between two friends. 

‘You seem to know Miss Somers 
very well,’ said Lady Allerton, in 
sharp tones. 

‘1 do,’ replied Charlton ; and his 
tone was earnest. 

* Have you known her long?” 

‘No; but I know her well.’ 

‘ Those are best known who have 
least in them,’ said Lady Allerton. 

‘But that is not the case with 
Miss Somers.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ suggested Lady Aller- 
ton, ‘she is a friend of Mrs, 
Charlton ?” 

‘Mrs. Charlton feels as I do 
about her. Her sweet countenance, 
her lively and feminine wit, her 
charming enthusiasm—’ 

‘Ah!’ interrupted Lady Allerton, 
‘there I have it; you have given 
me the key to unlock the secret of 
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her attraction. That ‘charming 
enthusiasm” is for you; that ac- 
counts for it. She is not admired 
by men generally.’ 

‘She probably does not want the 
general admiration of men.’ 

‘She has no accomplishments ; 
she may perhaps just draw and sing 
alittle, but it is so very little that 
it can be used merely, as the phrase 
is, to please herself: it is nothing in 
society.” ° 

‘ But she can please without it,’ 

‘Of course’ (archly); ‘by her 
enthusiasm.’ 

Sir Simon caught the word, and 
it inspired him with a sentence. 
He cleared his throat, winked his 
eyes, and said—‘ Enthusiasm is a 
yery foolish thing.’ 

‘I quite agree with you,’ said 
Captain French; ‘ enthusiasm is a 
very foolish thing.’ 

* How very satirical you both are,’ 
said Mrs. Lacy; ‘I declare it is 
quite cruel.’ 

‘What a first-rate dish this is,’ 
cried General Allerton, who, now 
that the first longings of his appetite 
were assuaged, was able to speak. 
‘It is glorious, it is delicious; it is 
admirably compounded! It com- 
bines all the merits of French and 
English cookery !’ He spoke thick 
and fast. 

‘There,’ said Charlton to Lady 
Allerton, ‘is an instance of genuine 
enthusiasm. Sir Simon must pro- 
eced to condemn it.’ 

But Sir Simon approved it— 
steadily, strongly, deliberately 
he approved it. 

‘You are quite right; I do not 
know a better dish. Our cook is a 
first-rate hand—I do not know a 
better cook.’ 

Lady Howell, whose desire to 
respect her husband often led her 
to the rescue, to try to give a new 
turn to his observations, remarked, 

‘What Sir Simon says is true; 
there is a remarkable improvement 
in English cookery. If the long 
peace with France a done nothing 
better, it has at least done that for 
us.’ 

‘On the other hand,’ said Charl- 
ton, ‘they complain that theirs is 
damaged by contact with ours.’ 

‘* When Greek meets Greek, 
then comes the tug of war,”’ said 
Mrs. Ramsay. 


Enthusiasm. 1l 


‘ A Frenchman,’ continued Charl- 
ton, ‘ was lamenting to me the other 
day the geueral degradation of 
genius in his country; and liftin 
up his hands and eyes, he said, 
“Monsieur, pour la cuisine, c'est 
une chose du passé!”’ 

‘He was quite right to lament it,’ 
said the General. 

‘In his place,’ said Sir Simon, ‘I 
should determine to endeavour to 
revive it; and I should certainly 
succeed. With a little care and a 
little patience, and a proper use of 
one’s influence, it could be done 
easy enough.’ 

‘Easy enough’ was a favourite 
phrase of Sir Simon’s, for there 
were so few things he had ever tried 
to do that it was natural all should 
seem equally easy to him. And he 
now added to this ‘Easy enough,’ 
‘If it were worth one’s while.’ 
What his while was? 

Presently the little boys (Sir 
Simon’s were all boys) came in to 
dessert, and their appearance was a 
relief, for Sir Simon was talking. 
They came in dressed according to 
the fashion of the day, in bright- 
coloured velvet coatees and collars 
of point lace, such as used to be 
monopolized by dowager ladies, but 
such as are now held indispensable 
to the well-being of little boys. 
The heir to Elderslie Hall was 
seated next to his father; and he 
objected so very strongly to leave 
that seat when he was told at the 
end of ten minutes that it was time 
for him to retire to his bed, that 
Lady Howell, to avoid disturbance, 
gave the proper sign to Lady Aller- 
ton, and the ladies rose from table 
in order to induce the little boy to 
follow. His mother then, after a 
short struggle, consigned him to the 
care of his nurse, and seated herself 
with her mother and Mrs. Charlton 
by the open window looking out 
upon the terrace; while Lady 
Allerton, and Adeline, and Edith, 
and Margaret walked into the gar- 
den to discuss the guests. 

‘My dear Sophia,’ said Mrs. 
Ramsay, seriously, ‘your ladies 
overbalance your gentlemen.’ 

‘It was unavoidable to-day,’ said 
Lady Howell, ‘but to-morrow it 
will be properly adjusted.’ 

‘“ Who is it wishes for more 
men,” ’ rejoined Mrs. Ramsay. ‘ Do 
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you, then, expect fresh arrivals to- 
morrow ?’ 

*Yes; Lord Hanworth and Mr. 
Valentine Vernon. Lord Hanworth 
should have been here to-day ; but 
Sir Simon hada letter by the second 
post in time to prevent us from ex- 
pecting him at dinner.’ 


CuartTer IV. 


Viscount Hanworth is a person 
who must be introduced to the 
reader with some formalities, al- 
though he was in his modest esti- 
mation of his own merits less of a 
personage than perhaps most people 
are to themselves. He was an only 
ehild, and had been in possession of 
his title and estates ever since early 
boyhood. The former was not of 
great antiquity; nor were the latter 
of vast extent; indeed, but for the 
circumstance of a long aes 
during which they were carefully 
tended, and but for the unexpected 
discovery of some mineral wealth 
upon them, the estates of the young 
lord would have been barely sufli- 
cient to enable him to take his pro- 
per station in the world without 
resorting to.a wealthy bride, to a 


colonial governorship, or to mer- 
cenary political services at home. 
As it was, however, Lord Hanworth 
took his seat, not, indeed, rich, but 


perfectly independent, and with 
sufficient means to maintain without 
inconvenience a moderate place in 
the country, and to indulge in the 
ursuits which, above all others, he 
oved. His mother had lived long 
enough to see him safely launched 
in life, and beyond the reach of 
the coarser temptations of youth. 
She was not a remarkable woman ; 
but she loved her son, and the know- 
ledge of that love was to him a tower 
of strength, and a home of refuge. 
Through Eton and through Cam- 
bridge it was his habit to make 
tacit reference to what she would 
like to see him doing or hear him 
saying ; and a quiet word from her 
kind lips, or even a look from her 
gentle eyes, often had kept him 
right when advice might have been 
rejected, and nietuathied have oc- 
casioned useless irritation. At 
school, Hanworth had been a re- 
tiring, but not an unpopular boy. 
He pulled a fair oar in a boat, and 
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was never in aby discreditable 
scrapes. His scholarship was exact 
and elegant, and the few who really 
knew him were able to predict for 
him a less commonplace future than 
would have been generally assigned 
to him by his cotemporaries of that 
time if they ever gave themselves 
the trouble of thinking about it. 
At college, Lord Hanworth was 
more distinguished... If he had been 
so minded, and if the privileges ac- 
corded to rank had rendered it less 
unusual for its holders to descend 
into the general arena, he might 
pecbepe have obtained the highest 
1onours of the University. As it 
was, he attempted nothing in which 
he did not succeed... He carried off 
several prizes for composition ; and 
added to his stock of family plate 
a silver goblet, the reward of the 
best declamation in his year. Com- 
ing to Cambridge from a public 
school, he had of course plenty of 
acquaintances, but he was not over. ' 
whelmed with too many friends of 
school-days. He had room left to 
enrich himself with others from the 
larger and more varied field which 
University life opened to him. Soon 
he was himself soughi for, and also 
in turn secking to becortteacquainted 
with all kinds of excellence. In his 
rooms the really best society of the 
place used often to assemble ; and 
surrounded by choice books anda 
few good works of art, there was 
hardly a subject that escaped dis- 
cussion. Yet Hanworth was far 
from aiming at the empty honours 
of Admirable-Crichtonship. Liter- 
ature and art gradually came to 
engross more and more of his in- 
terest and attention. A long tour 
on the Continent, and more than one 
winter spent in Italy, afterwards 
fully matured in him the fine taste 
for art which had received its earli- 
est development among the pic- 
tures of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
and from the print-shops of King’s- 
parade. More or less reserved he 
always continued to be—if, indeed, 
it be reserved to avoid unnecessary 
contact or conference with those of 
one’s fellow-creatures to whom one 
is not in a condition to do good, and 
from whose society and conversation 
one does not expect improvement 
or pleasure. But there was no want 
of good manner; and if only a few 
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could speak of much cordiality, 
none could complain of that frigidity 
and slight degree of inattention, 
which are so often more disagreeable 
than downright rudeness, and which 
are probably the surest method of 
procuring intense dislike. In com- 
pany that he liked, no one was more 
charming; but when rare accident 
threw him among natures not ¢con- 
genial with his own, it would have 
required delicate observation to de- 
tect any expression of impatience 
in his bearing under its temporary 
ineongruity. His was, in fact, a self- 
contained disposition, thoroughly 
trained in all the outward forms of 
demonstrative sympathy, but for all 
that, not the less reserved. 

His friends were accustomed to 
speak of him as an uncommon man 
~—his rivals were in the habit of 
calling him odd. In public affairs, 
Lord Hanworth’s views were pru- 
dent and enlightened. He seldom 
rose to address the well-cushioned 
but ill-peopled benches of the House 
of Lords—a condition they are 
pretty sure to present unless some 
personal question or angry topic 
of party interest fills them with 
such an audience as such matters 
are likely to-collect—and such oc- 
casions Hanworth detested. But 
when he spoke, he spoke well ; and 
more than once had been none to 
accept office, which he always de- 
clined. At the time on which our 
story throws its light, and compared 
to which all other times must to 
the reader and writer of it be dark 
and remote, Hanworth was between 
thirty and forty years old, and un- 
married. It would have tried the 
sagacity of a stranger to fix his age 
with precision from his appearance 
ormanner. An habitual avoidance 
of personal subjects in his conver- 
sation cut off one usual clue; and 
this, coupled with looks somewhat 
younger than were due to his length 
of life, might easily mislead to a 
conjecture of more youth than really 
belonged to him. On the other 
hand, his thoughtful temperament, 
and his accurate knowledge of the 
public events of his own boyhood 
and the time preceding it—a period 
which has not yet fallen into the 
province of the regular historian, 
and of which most men are there- 
fore apt to be ignorant—would have 
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led to a. contrary: conclusion. No 
long discussion, however, need con- 
tinue about the age of a peer. ‘The 
great red book, in virtue of which 
the name of Burke is rendered 
doubly great, and is:-become a snare 
anda pitfall to the unhappy Civil 
Service examinant who: cites the 
Peerage as one of the best known 
works of the illustrious Edmund— 
the Peerage soon settles this. And 
no mamma who some years. back 
thought Lord Hanworth perha 
too young, and no daughter who 
now perchance thought him too old, 
need have long remained under the 
influence of her own surmises on 
thematter. What attacksof mammas 
or daughters—what covert designs 
which never saw the light—he ma 
have survived or escaped, it is need- 
less to tell. It is enough to say, 
that his name had never been se- 
riously mentioned as one of the 
— parties in amatch—norhad 

is ownaffections ever been seriously 
engaged; and at five-and-thirty 
Lord Hanworth’s was still a pro- 
minent name on many a list of 
eligibilities.. When Charlton mar- 
ried, Hanworth’s friends wished that 
he would marry too. They had been 
at school and at college together ; 
they had travelled together ; they 
had been at Rome together; they 
had even lived in London together : 
and the committees of acquaint- 
ances who duly sat to discuss the 
subject, agreed in unanimous reports 
that upon the marriage of Charlton 
a similar event must shortly over- 
take the Viscount. But they were 
mistaken, and some years had passed 
without any appearance of their 
reports being adopted by the only 
person with whom it lay to carry 
them out. Charlton’s marriage was 
indeed a surprise and a blow to his 
friend; but it had been so happy, 
and had, in fact, so little separated 
them, that Lord Hanworth soon be- 
came reconciled to the altered state 
of things, but without feeling it at 
all incumbent on himself to go and 
do likewise. 

It was, in fact, to meet Lord 
Hanworth that Charlton and his 
wife had been asked to dine at 
Elderslie, as already related; but 
an expected division, one of the few 
in the session that Hanworth would 
have cared about missing, had de- 
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tained him a day longer in town. 
Sir Simon could more easily forgive 
the alteration of twenty-four hours 
in:the time of a visit in a noble lord, 
than he could the delay of half that 
number of minutes in coming to 
dinner, in a poet of whom it could 
not be forgotten that he had sprung 
from the ranks of the people, 
although he was distinguished by 
alord’s friendship. Yet Hanworth 
was not without apprehension as to 
the manner of his reception, good 
as his excuse was; and as the train 
rolled. into the. station at Calver- 
wells, the uppermost thought in his 
mind was how he should best appease 
the outraged baronet. As he crossed 
the platform to secure a carriage for 
Elderslie he heard his own name 
called, and turning round, saw a 
little round-figured old gentleman, 
who gradually emerged from a pile 
of luggage, 

‘I can’t get these fellows to find 
my portmanteau,’ cried a cracked 
voice. 

‘ Let my man get it for you,’ said 
Hanworth ; ‘and come with me if, 
as I suppose by your being here, 
we are bound to the same destina- 
tion.’ 

‘Yes, I am going to Elderslie ; 
and I wish I had known you were 
in the train. But I was late, and 
ons just caught it; lucky for you, 
perhaps, for ns escaped my 
company. I always am late, and 
yet always start sooner than other 

eople ; and came away without my 
breakfast almost this morning.’ 

‘See after Mr, Vernon’s things,’ 
said Lord Hanworth to his servant ; 
* he will come with us,’ 

The man obeyed, but was not 
much pleased to find himself for the 
moment identified with a most 
ancient brown portmanteau, gaping 
at more than one seam, unlocked, 
end held together only by the straps, 
which seemed ready to break every 
minute and disclose to further view 
the bursting chaos of clothes and 
books within. The rest of Mr. 
Vernon’s luggage was a green baize 
bag, from the personal custody. of 
which, he would by no means allow 
himself to be dissevered; and what 
it contained was a mystery never 
penetrated. 

In a few minutes they were clear 
of the scattered town, and rapidly 
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destroying the dictgnce between it 
and the end of thei journey. 

‘Have you seen the Times?’ 
said Hanworth to his companion, 
who sat happily enough by his side, 

lad of theft and only wendering 

y what device of his own, or by 
what kind contrivance of the tem- 
porary owner of the carriage, he 
should escape paying his share of 
its hire; for that he would not, in 
fact, have to contribute to it, was 
past doubting. 

*No, I have not,’ said Valentine 
Vernon. 

‘They say old Wharton has the 
gout again, and has been advised to 
retire from Parliament.’ 

‘Oh dear! That will set our 
friend Sir Simon thinking of his in- 
juries afresh. Wharton sits for this 
division. What an unfortunate 
thing for us that the announcement 
of his gout could not have been 
kept quiet for a few days longer! 
It will be the death of us. Some 
men are bores all their lives, and 
contrive to be bores to the last; 
*‘ the ruling passion strong indeath,” 
as Mrs. Ramsay would say. I shall 
continue to be one myself, I believe, 
and nobody will be actually sorry for 
my death except the insurance com- 
panies.’ 

*Do you know, by any chance, 
whom we are likely to find to share 
this great calamity with us?’ said 
Hanworth, with a smile. 

‘Oh yes! I know all about it, for 
I met Lady Allerton, and _ she 
always knows everything about her 
neighbours. There are the Ramsays 
there, and Captain French, and the 
Allertons themselves, parents and 
child, and Miss Somers, who is the 
bosom friend of Miss Ramsay, or 
who, as Lady Allerton says, goes 
about with the Ramsays. However, 
the truth is 1 know more of her 
than of them, I knew her father 
long ago, and now I know her, and 
that’s better. The Colonel is what’s 
called a very gentlemanly man— 
that is, he’s very dull. To do him 
justice, he feels his own dulness as 

e ought, or perhaps you would say 
as he ought not, for he trusts his 
daughter a great deal to the keeping 
of her friends, and walks off to en- 
liven his own spirits with the 
gaieties of Paris and the freedom of 
a bachelor’s life. I suppose Edith 
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is like her mother. She's a strange 
girl; she’s a mass of contradic- 
tions.’ 

Lord Hanworth, who had been 
cutting the leaves of a new maga- 
zine on which his eyes were bent 
down, now looked up and said, 
* How do you mean ?” 

‘Why, I mean this, that she’s a 
young lady and not affected, lively 
and not a flirt, clever and unassum- 
ing, pretty and she doesn’t know it.’ 

* Ishould hardly call Miss Somers 
pretty,’ said Lord Hanworth, in the 
tone of deliberation and doubt that 
was habitual to him. 
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‘Then I suppose you've not 
looked much at her,’ said Vernon; 
‘but I know you’re a man that 
loves to take an exception, and I’m 
never surprised when you contradict 
me. The worst of it is, if you dis- 
agree with me, you'll have to agree 
with a great many others; and I 
believe, indeed, that the world in 
general—that is, the world we live 
in—is agreed as to the superf®r 
beauty of Miss Ramsay. However, 
I don’t want to disparage Miss 
Ramsay—she’s very rich!’ 

‘Miss Ramsay,’ said Lord Han- 
worth, ‘is certainly very beautiful.’ 


FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


NO many historical works within 

the present generation will 
probably or inevitably remain frag- 
ments only of great designs, that we 
rejoice whenever even portions of 
such works form in themselves 
several and complete wholes. We 
are therefore sincerely glad to re- 
ceive from Mr. Froude’s hands the 
concluding volumes of his History 
of Henry VIII., a narrative con- 
cerning which there has been, and 
will doubtless continue to be, much 
debate, although there is but one 
opinion about the learning, the 
industry, and the eloquence of the 
writer of it. In future editions he 
will probably reconsider some of his 
statements, or confirm them by new 
vouchers: but even as it now stands, 
we are not claiming too much for 
the work in pronouncing it a con- 
tribution to historical literature 
worthy of any age, and unsurpassed 
in our own. 

It is almost superfluous to com- 
mend Mr. Froude, after the recep- 
tion his former volumes have met 
with, for the manly graces of his 
language, the depth and novelty of 
his researches, or the spirit and 
freshness with which he repeats an 
oft-toldtale. Howeverhis views may 
have been controverted, these merits 
are generally accorded to him. Nor 
are they less conspicuous in his 
recent than in his earlier labours. 


How much he has added to our 
knowledge may be seen by a glance 
at his predecessors in the same field. 
More concise than Lingard in style, 
he is much more copious in matter : 
and what Mr. Sharon Turner—no 
enemy to Henry’s reputation — 
curtly dispatches in a few pages, 
occupies in Mr. Froude’s volumes 
some hundred. His industry in- 
deed never flags: his arrangement 
of his subject, notwithstanding the 
abundant and diversified character 
of his materials, is clear: his readers 
have never cause to complain that 
the story halts ; and his opinions on 
men and measures, though often 
startling by their departure from 
received tradition, are supported by 
records either more accurately scru- 
tinized than formerly, or now dis- 
interred after centuries of neglect 
from the State Paper Otlice. If 
Henry and his ministers be not 
completely vindicated from current 
charges against them, their case 
has been at least re-opened, and the 
former verdicts partly set aside. 
We shall therefore assume, as on 
all sides admitted, that Mr. Froude 
has produced a most instructive, 
vigorous, and original narrative of 
one of the most momentous periods 
in English annals; a narrative 
that, whatever may betide his 
theory, will always be of high au- 
thority for its facts—and proceed at 
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once to examine how far in our 
opinion the author has made out 
his case, and justified himself to 
competent readers for thus contra- 
vening the ‘modern tradition’ which, 
as he avers, has rendered obscure 
and inconsistent for many genera- 
tions the life and times of Henry 
VIII. 

And first of the King himself, as 
seemingly, the protagonist in every 
action of moment in that actively 
fermenting era. Mr. Hallam, whose 
Whig predilections lead him to take 
avery unfavourable view of Henry’s 
character, admits that ‘ he had a He 
qualities that deserve esteem, and 
several which a nation is pleased to 
behold in a sovereign.’ He imagines 
indeed Henry not to have ‘really 
conciliated his people’s affection :’ 
‘that perfect fear which attended 
him must have cast out love.’ ‘He 
wanted,’ he proceeds to say, ‘ or at 
least did not manifest in any emi- 
nent degree, one usual vice of 
tyrants, dissimulation: his manners 
were affable, his temper was ge- 
nerous. Though his schemes of 
foreign policy were not very saga- 
cious, and his wars, either with 
France or Scotland, productive of 
no material advantage, they were 
uniformly successful, and retrieved 
the honour of the English name. 
But,’ he adds, ‘the main cause of 
the reverence with which our fore- 
fathers cherished this king’s memory, 
was the share he had taken in the 
Reformation. They saw in him not 
indeed the proselyte of their faith, 
but the subverter of their enemies’ 
power, the avenging minister of 
Heaven, by whose giant arm the 
chain of superstition had been 
broken, and the prison gates burst 
asunder.’ 

Now this is not an unfair estimate 
of Henry’s character, weighed in the 
scales and tried by the balance of a 
sound and intelligent Whig of the 
nineteenth century. But did his 
contemporaries or the generations 
immediately succeeding so regard 
Henry? Mr. Froude has supplied 
the answer, and in the words of one 
who rather followed than guided the 
general opinion. The panegyric is 
obvious: yet panegyric after their 
deaths is seldom wasted upon ‘ ty- 
rants and oppressors of innocence 
whom the wrath of Heaven has 
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raised up, and the servility of men 
has endured.’ Quite time enough 
elapsed between Henry’s decease 
a the date of the following ex- 
tract—‘early in the reign of Eliza- 
beth,’ for his statues to have been 
thrown down, and his titles erased, 
and for popular hatred, if it really 
existed, to inscribe itself in their 
room. 


Among the most fortunate kings and 
princes that ever reigned, let the fortunes 
of King Henry VIII. havea special place. 
This I may boldly say, that he was blest 
of God above all kings and princes that 
ever I have read of, and happy was that 
prince that might stand most in his 
favour: for which divers made great 
suit, and especially when they stood in 
need of aid against their enemies, be- 
cause they perceived that fortune 
followed his power as handmaid to all 
his proceedings. A rare example no 
doubt it is, and me-seemeth most strange, 
that one king should reign thirty-eight 
years, and that almost in continual wars, 
and never take foil, but always prevail 
as a victor invicted, which, without the 
assistance of Almighty God, he could 
never have achieved ; an evident token 
that God was on his side, and therefore 
who could stand against him. To write 
at large of all his worthiness and incom- 
parable acts would fill a volume, and 
were too great a charge. But he was a 
prince of singular prudence, of passing 
stout courage, of invincible fortitude, 
of dexterity wonderful. He was a 
springing well of eloquence, a rare 
spectacle of humanity, of civility and 
good nature an absolute president; a 
special pattern of clemency and modera- 
tion [?], a worthy example of regal jus- 
tice, a bottomless spring of largess and 
benignity. He was in all the honest 
arts and faculties profoundly seen, in 
all liberal discipline equal with the best, 
in no kind of literature inexpert. He 
was to the world an ornament, to Eng- 
land a treasure, to his friends a comfort, 
to his foes a terrour, to his faithful and 
loving subjects a tender father, to 
innocents a sure protector, to wilful 
malefactors a sharp scourge, to his 
common weal and good people a quiet 
haven and anchor of safeguard, to the 
disturbers of the same a rock of exter- 
mination. In heinous and intolerable 
crimes against the commonwealth a 
severe judge, in like offences committed 
against himself a ready port and refuge 
of mercy, except to such as would persist 
incorrigibly. A man he was in gifts of 
nature and of grace peerless; and to 
conclude, a man above all praises. Such 
a king did God set to reign over Eng- 
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land; whereof this realm may well 
vaunt above other nations. 

From this extract remove all that 
is merely rhetorical and one or two 
round assertions, and there will re- 
main a character of Henry to which 
Mr. Froude may subscribe. It 
amounts, indeed, to little more than 
his vouchers justify, and, translated 
into homelier phrase, affirms that 
Henry was a most strenuous and 
sagacious ruler, looking sharply 
after his subordinates, taking the 
lion’s share in the task of govern- 
ment, popular both near and at a 
distance, strong-handed in his exe- 
cution of the law, grasping firmly 
a realm lately torn and dislocated 
by domestic treason and fierce civil 
strife, and then seething in the 
caldron of a moral and social revo- 
lution, and causing the name of 
England to be feared and respected 
by nations more powerful than itself. 
All these points Mr. Froude has 
established; nor will any future 
historian of this period renew, we 
imagine, Hume’s censure, that it 
rested with Henry to hold the 
balance of Europe, and that he 
declined to grasp, or negligently 
dropped it from his hands. 

Mr. Froude has shown, in oppo- 
sition to this assumption of Hume 
and his followers, that on many oc- 
casions the King of England pre- 
served the peace of Europe, and 
‘coming between those mighty 
opposites,’ Charlés and Francis, 
averted from it the bane of a uni- 
versal monarchy; that he did so 
without possessing, like them, a 
standing army, and that if some- 
times the balance trembled, much 
allowance should be made for a 
sovereign who, in England, sat in 
the cave of the winds, was perpe- 
tually harassed or menaced by Scot- 
land, and was enfeebled rather 
than strengthened by Ireland. In 
all that related to foreign affairs, 
indeed, Henry, after Wolsey’s fall, 
was his own Secretary of State. 
No man in his dominions under- 
stood them better; no Minister 
could have devoted himself more 
zealously to them. For home af- 
fairs he had able assistants, and in 
Cromwell, both in energy and 
sagacity, perhaps an ‘alter ego.’ 
Yet the skill of the servants scarcely 
diminished the cares of the master. 


Character of Henry. 
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Neither Philip II., Richelieu, nor 
Louis XIV., worked harder in his 
cabinet than Henry VIII. His 
masculine voice still speaks in many 
a statute of the realm ; our service- 
books retain the impress of his 
theology; and if he were a durus 
pater of the church, he was also its 
benefactor, revivifying much that 
was dead, and beginning much that 
is good in it. To the people he 
was always acceptable from his 
rough humour, his skill in all manly 
exercises, his strict enforcement of 
the laws that shield the poor against 
the rich; nor did they like him the 
worse for rating them roundly at 
times for the facility with which 
they hearkened to evil rumours and 
counsellors. Mr. Froude has also 
_ that after his early manhood 
passed away, few monarchs,even 

of better reputation than Henry, 
have been more abstinent in their 
pleasures, while in this respect, by 
the side of Francis, and even of the 
more punctilious Charles, his con- 
duct was almost immaculate. One 
attribute of sovereignty by common 
consent he lacked—even Mr. 
Froude admits him to have been 
without mercy, and that in the 
latter portions of his reign his natu- 
rally stern disposition grew callous 
to the shedding of blood. Yet 
even in this particular, Henry will 
bear comparison with the princes of 
the age. He afforded state crimi- 
nals the means of clearing them- 
selves, and if they could establish 
their innocence, they moulted no 
feather in royal favour, but were 
restored or preferred to office. His 
gaol deliveries were prompt: in all 
ut a very few instances, short shrift 
or good delivery was his maxim ; he 
did not, like his father, or his 
father’s contemporary, Louis XI., 
pen his victims in dungeons; no 
lettres de cachet deformed his reign ; 
the swift axe, not the shameful pil- 
lory, the branding iron, or the 
scourge, as under the Stuarts, was 
the implement of his justice or his 
wrath. He was Bapus ériripnrns : 
yet severe and summary as he now 
appears to us, who are apt to waste 
on criminals a good deal of maudlin 
compassion, his discipline was not 
unwholesome for England. For it 
was a period when the foundation 
of both temporal and spiritual deeps 
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was suddenly wrénched up, when 
many culprits who had hitherto 
larked in cloisters ‘and’ been 
screened in eastles were dragged 
with their vices into open day, and 
where the indolencé that was too 
proud to dig, was not ashamed to 
rob and murder. “The lineal ‘suc- 
cession to the throne was doubtful— 
for this, indeed; Henry was in a 
measure’ himself to ‘blame. ' The 
pretenders to it’ were’ numerous; 
and little more than a generation of 
man's life intervened between 
Henry and the wars of the Roses, 
when the crown was in the gift of 
strong battalions, and when the 
prophecy of Harry of Lancaster 
was nearly fulfilled.* Another con- 
test for the succession might have 
laid England prostrate at the feet 
of France or Spain, or even of 
‘the ‘weasel Scotland.’+ Henry 
was the mark of unceasing con- 
spiracy ; and his: death would for 
many years have been ‘the signal 
for such desolation as bent Rome’ to 
the earth after Cesar’s assassina- 
tion, or at least as had already 
bowed England's neck under the 
karrows of York and Laricaster. 
It needed one of the sternest of 
men—hominum ° tristissimus — to 
guide England through the: storm 
and earthquake of revolution. 

And sucha ‘revolution as the 
King steered his’ realm through, 
has never yet been reeorded in the 
annals of the world. There have 
been periods more bloody’; the 
death ‘struggles of the “past, the 
birth throes of the present or future, 
have often been more protracted : 
there has been on either’ side a 
more confirmed’ vietory ‘of the 
tyrants or’ the slaves. But the 
features which distinguish the Eng- 
lish Revolution at this period from 
every other case of national agony 
are these:—First, that there and 
then occurred a total revulsion of 
feeling, and what is harder to teach, 
of habit. Every man and every 
woman in Henry’s dominion re- 


* Oh.my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows ! 
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joiced or mourned over the castiga- 
tion of the Church: Every woman 
and every man regarded the King 
as the author of immeasurable good 
or evil, as having done a deed at 
which angels would triumph or 
weep, as having’ swept away the 
Nehuskian, the rotten eurease of 
priesteraft, or as shaving pulled 
down “the beautiful house,’ and 
peopled it with owls, and satyrs, and 
unclean beasts. Scarcely a day in 
the year passed without bringing to 
mind, on'the one hand, deliverance 
from a burdensome ceremony, or on 
the other, the extinction of a con- 
soling rite. Nor were these, the 
rejoicers and the mourners, all who 
felt the ‘influence of the change. 
The hot Puritan blood was inflamed, 
and the King was nearly as odious 
to thousands for his cautious conser- 
vatism, as he was to tens of thousands 
for his sweeping reforms. Nations, 
drawn down imto the vortex of their 
own factions, have rarely come forth 
from the abyss stronger and more 
vivacious than before. In France 
the ancestry of the nation perished ; 
in Rome the original senate and 
people ; whereas, in the sixteenth 
century, England developed herself 
within, expanded herself abroad, 
lost little of her noble blood, infused 
life unknown before into the com- 
monalty, purified without destroy- 
ing her national church, again 
started, after'a century and a half of 
nearly silent ignorance, upon the 
path of imaginative literature and 
sound learning, and. presented in 
fact that spectacle which Milton a 
century latercontemplated—‘anoble 
and puissant nation rousing herself, 
like a strong man. after sleep, and 
shaking her invincible locks: as an 
eagle muing her mighty youth and 
kindling her undazzled eyes at. the 
full mid-day beam: while the whole 
noise of timorous and flocking birds, 
with those also which love the twi- 
light, flatter about amazed.’ 

Mr. Froude’s pages will show how 
materially the ding contributed to 


When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do, when riot is thy care ? 
O, thou wilt be a wilderness again, 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants! 
+ For once the eagle, England, being in prey, 
To her unguarded nest the weasel Scot 
Comes sneaking, and so sucks her princely eggs, 
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these results; by which were assured 
to his people deliverance! at. once 
from tyranny and from. anarchy. 
A more violent.or a more conceding 
spirit would have done too much or 
too little; and might have left a heap 
of ruins for its trophy, or merely 
re-whitened the ancient sepulchre. 
Perhaps the most instructive com- 
mentary. on Henry's policy is fur- 
nished by the errors which prevailed 
so soon as his hand dropt. the helm. 
We must not anticipate, however, 
or compare the later period with 
the earlier, but endeavour to point 
out the strength and character, of 
the opposition which he mated and 
finally mastered. 

If examined closely, it will prove 
to have been stronger than the op- 
position which in 1642 overthrew 
the monarchy, or that which in 
1688 transferred the crown from 
the house of Stuart to that of Nas- 
sau. For in their darkest hour the 
Stuarts were supported by thou- 
sands who, like Northumberland or 
the Bishops, were steadfast in their 
loyalty to the person, however they 
ane or resented the acts of 
the King. Nay, had he known how 
to employ his advantages, Charles's 
crown was more secure than either 
Elizabeth’s or William’s, since it 
had a tower of strength which they 
alike wanted—an indisputable title. 
He was in no sense of the word a 
usurper: /is legitimacy was never 
questioned. On his side, too, after 
the standard was raised at Notting- 
ham, stood the Catholic aristocracy 
to a man; on his side also at least 
two-thirds of the House of Lords 
and the inferior nobility. From 
Berwick to St. Michael’s Mount 
the clergy were his partisans. Both 
Universities were his ; his no incon- 
siderable portion of the lawyers ; 
his nearly all the rural population 
of England, who. voted or fought 
as their landlords. bade them. 
Again, after the more erying abuses 
of the Stuart régime—the Court of 
Wards, the Star Chamber, the High 
Commission Court, with purveyances 
and benevolences—had been swept 
away, a strong reaction in the 
King’s favour began even among 
his opponents, and but for his faint 
heart and incurable tergiversation, 
he might have numbered among his 
most efficient ministers. and trusty 
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servants Pym,, St.. John, Hollis, 
Bedford, and even, John Hampden 
himself. How. reluctantly James’ 
abdication .was accepted by. the 
nation, how.long the virus of 
Jacobitism lurked, in its, blood, 
we need not repeat. Had_ the 
Stuarts possessed.a grain of the 
strong sense, of the Tudors, . we 
might. at ,this) moment be living 
under a, Charles or a James. the 
Sixth. But. Henry enjoyed few or 
none of their advantages. He sup- 

rted the Church, not the Church 

im;| to’. the majority of English 
Christians at the time he was. the 
Gog and the. Magog, of Hunnish 
desolation ; a profane,  discrowned, 
excommunicated king. The mino- 
rity which he guided was not, on 
the other hand,.at unity with 
itself, but. either faltered when he 
was moving onward, or urging him 
to. move when he would stand still. 
His innovations in religion alarmed 
if they did, not wholly estrange 
the aristocracy, who if they gained 
by the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, also lost by that measure 
often a provision for younger chil- 
dren, more often the peace and con- 
cord of their households. But this 
was not the only stumbling-block ;. 
a deeper and wider cause of offence 
was Henry’s employment. in his 
cabinet, in his diplomatic staff, even 
in his court, of new. men—novi 
homines in the strict Roman sense ; 
* kinless loons,’ as the Scotch termed 
Oliver's captains, and councillors. 
The pride of the nobles had been 
soothed by the fall of the butcher’s 
son, and his elevation was the 
more tolerable because of his red 
hat, and because there were not 
wanting precedents for even swine- 
herds. and shepherds becoming 
Popes. But it was again, and this 
time without any compensation, 
ineurably wounded by the intrusion 
of the layman Cromwell into the 
place of the great Cardinal. The 
pre-eminence of the cloth-shearer’s 
son; the favour to the Leicester- 
shire yeoman’s brat, Latimer; the 
ribands and orders that decked the 
breasts of the Riches, the Pagets, 
the Pouletts, and the Russells were 
more unbearable affronts to the 
‘ high-born Howards’ than the rup- 
ture in the Chureh, the confiscation 
of their sires’. endowments, or the 
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noble blood that poured from the 
scaffold. Henry indeed was the 
first English king who practically 
anticipated the modern cry of go- 
vernment by the middle classes. 
We imagine that from the associa- 
tions of his youth, and from the ex- 
ample of his continental brother- 
kings, he would have preferred the 
aid and the talents of his nobles to 
those of mere gentlemen or even 

roletarians. But in the work he 

ad set his hand to do, he tried and 
found them wanting—wanting in 
sincerity, in ability to serve, looking 
back from the plough to the flesh- 
pots and the leeks of Egypt. Nor 
did he wrestle with these alone. 
The roots of the ancient religion 
were deeply embedded in the Eng- 
lish soil, its fibres clang round the 
hearts of many wise and learned, of 
many lovely and pure, of God- 
serving men, of sin-serving men, of 
the simple who had little courage, 
of the ignorant and the indolent— 
of most that walked by sight in the 
trammels of custom. It was time 
to purge thoroughly the garner; 
od by his contemporaries what 

ucan erroneously said of the first 
Cesar, that gaudebat viam fecisse 
ruina must have been frequently 
applied to Henry. One of the 
grievances noted in the Articles of 
the Rebellion of the North, was that 
‘the abbeys, once the beauties of 
the realm to all strangers passing 
through,’ were dismantled or ruinous 
-heaps. Henry’s agents in this work 
were neither the most discreet nor 
delicate of men, and dealt ruthlessly 
in their visitations with much that 
was beautiful, venerable, and holy 
—beating relique-cases into sheaths 
for their daggers, turning albs and 
copes into horse - housing, and 
Belshazzar-like, putting to unhal- 
Jowed uses the vessels of the altar. 
By the ‘condition twin-born with 
greatness,’ the blame of the servants’ 
excesses lay ‘upon the King.’ The 
country gentlemen mourned over 
their ancestors’ desecrated tombs; 
for the abbots who had been ‘ the 
trustees for their children and the 
executors of their wills;’ for the 
monks who had been their sons’ 
tutors, and often their own boon 
companions ; for the free tables and 
free lodgings which recruited them 
in religious houses when they tra- 
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velled from shire to shire; for the 
convenient market-hall in the con- 
ventual quadrangle; for the oft- 
remembered guest, the wandering 
and news-bringing friar; for many 
a time-honoured custom, for many 
a harmless superstition, for much 
that gratified eye and ear in the 
pomp and circumstance of worship. 
And although the spoiler left much 
untouched, yet his Reformed Church 
was to myriads of his subjects but 
as ‘the second temple, at which the 
old men who had seen the first 
house wept with a loud voice.’ The 
time was out of joint: the old world 
had been dislocated by the Kin; 

and his low-born ministers; an 

although the town-burghers and the 
men of the new learning, and those 
on whom the burden of the Church 
had pressed heavily, might discern 
the benefits of the change, and the 
dawn of a happier and even holier 
future, yet such sudden and sweep- 
ing mutations amazed and discom- 
fited the masses, and engendered 
towards its authors a hatred passing 
the hatred of the landlords in 1846 
to Cobden, or that of Spooner and 
Co. at the present moment to May- 
nooth. 

While fully admitting Henry’s 
severity and the occasional incon- 
sistencies in his conduct or opinions, 
we must insist also on the unex- 
ampled difficulties of his position. 
Few monarchs are better entitled 
than Henry to plead in extenuation 
of their rigour or uncertainty the 
proverbial coercion of ‘ novitas 
regni.’ His innovations extended 
to the State no less than the 
Church ; they affected European 
as well as English politics. Far 
more than any monarch before or 
after him, he developed the functions 
of the House of Commons. If he 
dived into the recesses of men’s 
faith, he no less interfered with 
their temporal affairs in matters of 
which men are most jealous, the 
tenure or employment of land and 
the wages of the labourer. He 
had to deal with a nation bursting 
the shell of the past, with an old 
and haughty people strong in arms, 
which now began also to enter ac- 
tively into foreign commerce. His 
administration reached equally into 
the heights and depths of national 
and social life; and it is hardly 
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an exaggeration to say that his 
the Gospel was and his the laws. 
We sometimes complain at the pre- 
sent moment, that Government is 
not co-extensive with the work it 
has to do; that the Home Office, 
the Foreign Office, and the Colonial 
Office are cumbered with much serv- 
ing; that with the increase of our 
empire in Australia and the East 
there should be a corresponding in- 
crease of boards and secretaries. 
The complaint may be just, but it 
is one that might have been made 
with at least equal emphasis in 
Henry’s time. For although he had 
no colonial empire and only half the 
island to occupy him, he possessed 
none of the adjuncts that nowlighten 
and divide the work of government, 
no long-established routine, no pre- 
cedents available, no staff of officials 
trained in the mechanism of ordinary 
duties: since the precedents that had 
guided the Plantagenet parliaments 
were nearly useless in the Tudor 
House of Commons; and the King’s 
local deputies, his lord-lieutenants, 
his sheriffs, his justices of the peace 
and quorum, were too generally at- 
tached to the old régime for them to 
dispense with his aid and superin- 
tendence in adjusting the new order 
of things. ‘The democracy of France,’ 
said the first Napoleon, ‘is a child 
at present in leading-strings: it needs 
a strong hand to guide and corrobo- 
rate its tottering steps.’ The House 
of Commons, as justly might Henry 
have pleaded, ‘is a pupil needing 
strict precepts and firm guidance.’ 
Its members were suddenly aroused 
from passive indifference to active 
aes in public affairs. The 

arons of England had not only 
controlled, with true English spirit, 
such injudicious princes as John and 
Richard II., but had bearded the 
first and third Edwards in the ful- 
ness of their power and glory. But 
in this great opposition the Com- 
mons of England had not taken part. 
If they resisted or expostulated 
against grievances, it was in the 
rude guise of petitioners with bills 
and bows in their hands. State 
matters generally they conceived as 
too high for them. 1t had not en- 
tered into their hearts to conceive a 
day in which they should directly 
support their sovereign lord the 
King, curb the House of Peers, 
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assess their own taxes, and lay their 
petitions immediately before the 
throne. So little indeed had they 
until the Parliament of 1529—a par- 
liament which Mr. Froude justly 
ranks in importance with that of 
1640—prized or understood their 
own privileges, that their attendance 
as representatives was enforced by 
law, their neglect of it punished by 
fines; and it would even happen 
occasionally that a shy member 
would have to be run down by the 
sheriff with the posse comitatus at 
his heels. Hence, when in 1529 
Henry first gave life to the third 
estate of his realm, he was fain to 
instruct his rude though not inapt 
tiros in the very rudiments of 
their duty. Even Mr. Hallam has 
not observed, when he speaks of the 
comparative independence of the 
Plantagenet parliaments, that it was 
the Lords and not the Commons of 
England who then maintained the 
honour and conducted the affairs of 
the nation. ‘Magnus ab _ integro 
seclorum nascitur ordo.’ The strict 
discipline of Henry and Elizabeth 
inaugurated the great cycle of 
parliamentary government which 
stretches from the Petition of Rights 
to the latest division in the House 
of Commons. 

As far as we have exhibited or 
curtailed hitherto the historian’s 
plea in Henry’s favour, we have no 
scruples in endorsing it, or in pro- 
nouncing it to be, in our opinion, a 
far more intelligible and consistent 
appreciation of his character than 
the ‘received tradition.” But we 
are also disposed to think that he 
would have materially strengthened 
his case in many points had he been 
more willing to allow errors and 
imperfections in his hero; had he, 
in short, made the same admissions 
in the body of his narrative which 
appear in the admirable summary of 

enry’s qualities at the close of it. 
He there acknowledges the King to 
have had many faults, yet on turn- 
ing back to the more critical periods 
of his reign we find those faults 
either extenuated or justified by the 
exigencies of his position or his 
policy. The summary is the voice 
of the judge on the bench; the ex- 
tenuation and justification the plead- 
ing of the advocate. For the latter 
we think there was no occasion: 
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both the monarch and the men of 
the time had enough sterling stuff 
in their composition for the historian 
to have admitted frankly that they 
erred greatly. .It was sufficient to 
show that they seldom acted weakly. 
Mr. Froude. was not called upon to 
claim for the times a proud pre- 
eminence, or for the King a merit 
transcending the general merits. of 
the age. With a similar object, 
Mr. Carlyle, in his new version of 
the Life. of Cromwell, has com- 
mitted an opposite error, To ag- 
grandize the Protector he often de- 
preciates the Puritans, overlooking 
the fact that by how much. the 
greater the opposition overcome by 
Cromwell, by so much the stronger 
and loftier must. have been the man 
who put his opponents under his 
footstool. To represent, Henry as 
surpassing all monarchs of his day, 
Mr. Froude seems .to us to have 
coloured too highly the average vir- 
tues of the English nation at the 
time, in order, we presume, that he 
who bowed their necks may be 
shown. to have surpassed in strength 
and wisdom his wise and strong 
contemporaries. We do not deny 
that one age differs from. another in 
glory i that, for example, England 
rom 1625, to 1640 presented a much 
less august spectacle, both to pre- 
sent and sueceeding generations, 
than England from 1640 to 1660; 
or again, that the people which 
welcomed William the Deliverer, 
excelled the people which humoured 
and condoned the vices or follies of 
Charles IT. .But.we crave permis- 
sion to doubt whether Mr, Froude’s 
picture of the general well-being 
and virtues of South Britain in 
Henry’s time be not too highly 
coloured. War, and civil war es- 
pecially, is generally found to im- 
poverish and demoralize its victims ; 
and ciyil war of the fiercest charac- 
ter had revelled in England, and 
wrought more than its wonted havoc 
a few years only before the period 
with which Mr. Froude’s narrative 
opens. The policy of the first of 
the Tudor kings was conservative : 
he effected for his. realm, in a con- 
siderable measure, what Vespasian 
effected for his empire, binding up 
the wounds of his subjects, re- 
plenishing the exchequer, and fos- 
tering the buds. of reviving peace. 


Yet, neither was the Seventh 
Henry’s, reign one of, unbroken 
quiet, nor was it long enough to re- 

ir the breaches which civil tumult 
fad made. To bring about such a 
change as Mr. Froude supposes to 
have been wrought—to havediffused 
a more than average prosperity in 
all ranks, from the castle to. the 
cottage—to have nurtured in ail 
orders a spirit of wisdom and un- 
derstanding such as he aflirms or 
insinuates to have.existed in this 
country during a Goshen of thirty- 
eight years, would have demanded 
nearly as long an.interval of peace 
as England has enjoyed in the pre- 
sent century, from the consumma- 
tion of Waterloo to the commence- 
ment of the war with Russia. That 
the people were hardy, frugal, and 
in the main content with their 
rulers, we are willing to admit; but 
we cannot reconcile the idea of over- 
flowing prosperity with the facts 
that Wolsey’s exactions were more 
than murmured against, while Henry 
the Seventh’s finance-ministers are 
‘damned to everlasting fame.’ 
Again, while we assent to the 
general doctrine, that in all great 
changes of national life, whether 
social or political, a minority, often 
a very small one, begins, continues, 
and completes the work of reform; 
and while we accord. also to Mr. 
Froude that the minority which the 
King led and disciplined, wrought 
for the England of their day a most 
beneficial and pervading reform, we 
are compelled to ask how it chanced 
that most of the wisdom and virtue 
were on the King’s side, and most of 
the ignorance, sin, and corruption on 
the side of his opponents? Yet, if we 
implicitly adopt thehistorian’s views, 
we can come to no other conclusion 
than that this seeming prodigy is a 
sober and certain fact. Granted 
that as a body the Church was ut- 
terly corrupt and ineflicient—that 
its revenues were misappropriated 
—its members in large measure 
pecnone of unholy, or at least worldly 

ives—its symbols superannuated, 
and its doctrines superstitions,—are 
we therefore to deny that many who 
thought with More and Fisher 
shared also in their virtues—there- 
fore to ascribe to those who acted 
with Cromwell wisdom and loyalty— 
and.to impute to those who opposed 
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him or his master, blindness and 
treason? Mr. Froude must forgive 
us if we avow our opinion that he 
would have made or left his case 
stronger, had he been less anxious 
in his vindication of Henry and his 
ministers.. What was good in them 
they have transmitted; what was 
cant or feeble has died away. 
But the historian beholds what was 
ee and pronounces it to have 
een common : he sums up the per- 
manent good, without previously 
subtracting the temporary accom- 
panying evil. Full of noble and 
warrantable admiration of what was 
great and lovely in that age; full 
also of rightful anger at the mis- 
representations and suppressions of 
preceding historians; and opposed 
as Mr. Froude invariably and most 
justly shows himself te be on all 
oecasions to the substitution of sen- 
timent for truth in history, he has 
unconsciously permitted himself to 
believe that the men who carried 
the Reformation through its earlier 
stages were not merely right in the 
main, but endowed also with un- 
usnal gifts and virtues, and at- 
tributes to their merits what was 
often the result of fortunate acci- 
dents and circumstances. 

One, and that an important dis- 
advantage of this bias, has been that 
the reader does not, after all that is 
ascribed to Henry, obtain a very 
clear conception of him personally. 
We are told repeatedly that the 
King advised, restrained, coerced, 
conceded; that he alone saw the end 
from the beginning, and that in his 
hand only the helm of the State 
‘about-shipped’ or stood still at 
the right moment. We have al- 
ready conceded to Mr: Froude the 
might of the opposition which Henry 
bore up against, as soon as after 
Wolsey’s fall hebecame his own prime 
minister. We have recognised him to 
be much more like what Mr. Froude 
would have him to be thought, than 
what Mr. Hallam has described— 
a generally honest ruler, and much 
worthier than either Charles V. or 
Francis I. of posthumous applause. 
But when, and that in some degree 
inconsistently with the admission of 
‘his many faults,’ we are required 
to acknowledge in him the very idea 
of a perfect monarch, we are perhaps 
entitled to ask whether he did not 
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oscillate between opposing parties, 
between Gardiner and Cromwell, 
rather more than quite responds to 
the attribute of firmness ; whether 
he did not change his opinions more 
frequently than became a man en- 
dowed with extraordinary sagacity; 
and whether bis short and easy wayof 
sending opponents to the block was 
in all cases befitting either a sound 
discretion or even impartial justice. 
If for firm we read impulsive, if we 
credit Henry with a general desire 
to act rightly, but admit that 
his purposed ‘rectitude was often 
thwarted by a passionate tempera+ 
ment; and most especially if we 
regard him as representing and not 
as transcending a fervid, troubled, 
and’ transitional epoch, we shall 
perhaps attain a juster conception 
of him than either Mr, Froude or 
‘ received tradition’ will afford us. 
Although the reignof Henry VIIT., 
for reasons of history and of 
controversy, lias been as fully can- 
vassed and illustrated as any 
period in English annals, not ex- 
cepting even that of the Great 
Rebellion, yet its most recent and 
best historian has added consider- 
ably to our former knowledge ot 
its more secret as well as of its 
more familiar features. Many do- 
cuments are brought to light by him 
for the first time since they received 
the royal seal and sign manual: 
many more seen and employed by 
former writers are re-read and set by 
him in a new light. Neither have 
kings and lords engrossed all Mr. 
Froude’s attention: no one has 
hitherto put so clearly forward the 
opinions, the rumours, or the casual 
yet instructive talk of that time, 
Lappily for his readers, Mr. Froude 
deems nothing below the dignity of 
history. He has collected from the 
most devious sources the murmurs 
of those who suffered, the boastings 
of those who gained by the change. 
We hear the voices of old men 
lamenting and of young men exult- 
ing at market-crosses or under vil- 
lage-trees. We are told what was 
said on ’Change or in sequestered 
rooms, in the forsaken cloister, in 
the frequented hostelry, by the wise 
and the simple, by tliose who wore 
ermine and by those who were clad 
in frieze. Next to the manly elo- 
quence of these volumes, these re- 
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velations of the inner life of the 
English people three centuries ago 
are perhaps their greatest attrac- 
tion, and certainly are among their 
most novel features. All romance 
of history is dull and insipid beside 
the authentic glimpses of sayin 
and doings recovered and exhibited 
in their original colours by Mr. 
Froude. Before entering upon the 
main arterial lines of his narrative, 
we will linger for a few moments 
among these its delightful and in- 
structive by-ways. ‘A few scenes 
out of this strange time have been 
reserved for us in the records. 
Lhey may pass one by one before 


us like the pictures in a magic 
slide.’ 


The first figure that appears is a 
‘friar mendicant, living by the alms of 
the King’s subjects, forming himself to 
the fashions of the people.’ He is ‘ going 
about from house to house, and when he 
comes to aged and simple people he will 
say to them, ‘ Father, or sister, what 
a world is this! 1t was not so in your 
father’s days. It is a perilous world. 
They will have no pilgrimages. They 
will not we should pray to saints, or 
fast, or do any good deeds. Oh, Lord! 
have mercy on us! I will live as my 
forefathers have done. And TI am sure 
your fathers and friends were good, and 
ye have followed them hitherto. Con- 
tinue as ye have done, and believe as 
they believed.’ 

The friar disappears. A neighbour 
of the new opinions, who has seen him 
come and go, takes his place, and then 
begins an argument. One says, ‘My 
father’s faith shall be my faith.’ And 
the other, hot and foolish, answers, 
* Thy father was a liar, and is in hell; 
and so is my father in hell also. My 
father never knew Scripture, and now it 
is come forth.’ 

The slide again moves. We are ina 
village church, and there is a window 
gorgeously painted, representing the 
various events in the life and death of 
Thomas & Beckett. The King sits on 
his throne, and speaks fiercely to his 
four knights. ‘ihe knights mount their 
horses and gallop to Canterbury. The 
archbishop is at vespers in the quire. 
The knights stride in and smite him 
dead. Then follows the retribution. 
In the great central compartinent of the 
window the haughty prince is kneeling 
naked before the shrine of the martyr, 
and the monks stand round him and 
beat him with their rods. All over 
England, in such images of luminous 
beauty, the memory of the great victory 
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of the clergy had been perpetuated. 
And now the particular church is 
Woodstock, the court is at the park, 
and day after day, notwithstanding the 
dangerous neighbourhood, in the church- 
aisles groups of people assemble to gaze 
upon the window, and priests and 
pardoners expatiate with an obvious 
application on the glories of the 
martyr, the Church’s victory, and the 
humiliation of the King. Eager ears 
listen: eager tongues draw comparisons. 
A groom from the court is lounging 
among the crowd, and interrupts the 
speakers somewhat disdainfully; he 
says that he sees no more reason why 
Becket was a saint than Robin Hood. 
No word is mentioned of the profanity 
to Henry ; but a priest carries the story 
to Gardiner and Sir William Paulet. 
The groom is told that he might as well 
reason of the King’s title as of St. 
Thomas’s ; forthwith he is hurried off 
under charge of heresy to the Tower ; 
and appealing to Cromwell, there fol- 
lows a storm at the council table. 


Pugnacious clergymen are occa- 
sionally met with in our own days: 
it seems they were not unknown 
in those of yore. 


A circle of Protestants at Wincanton, 
in Somersetshire, wrote to Cromwell 
complaining of the curate, who would 
not teach them or preach to them, ‘ bui 
gave his time and attention to dicing, 
carding, bowling, and the cross-waster.’ 
In their desire for spiritual food they 
applied to the rector of the next parish, 
who had come occasionally and given 
them a sermon, and had taught them to 
read the New Testament; when sud- 
denly, on Good Friday, ‘the unthrifty 
curate entered the pulpit, where he had 
set no foot for years,’ and ‘admonished 
his parishioners to give no credence to 
the new-fangled fellows which read the 
new books.’ ‘They be like knaves and 
Pharisees,’ kg said; ‘ they be like a dog 
that gnaweth a marry-bone, and never 
cometh to the pith, therefore avoid their 
company; and if any man will preach 
the New Testament, if I may hear him, 
T am ready to fight with him incon- 
tinent ;’ ‘and indeed,’ the petitioners 
said, ‘he applyeth in such wise his 
school of fence so sore continually, that 
he feareth all his parishioners.’ 


In our sketch of Mr. Froude’s 
view of Henry’s character as a 
sovereign who both ruled and 
governed, we have to some extent 
treated of the general character of 
his home policy. There is nothing 
that perhaps more forcibly sets 
before us the difference of the 
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world now and the world in the 
sixteenth century, than the predomi- 
nance in the earlier period of reli- 
gious over secular questions. With 
us ecclesiastical matters occasionally 
infuse a little additional asperity 
into the ordinary decorum or tur- 
bulence of a debate. But the days 
on which a Jew Bili or the May- 
nooth question is discussed are 
seldom accounted field-days by the 
honourable house: at most a few 
fiercely worded petitions are hurried 
over, and a few of the usual parlia- 
mentary compliments exchanged 
between the belligerents: but it is 
understood by all parties that this 
is no real trial of strength, so much 
as an annual passage of arms. In- 
deed, it has been often remarked 
that bishops reserve their wrath for 
secular disputes, and pour oil on 
matters peculiarly sacred. But in 
the new order of things which 
Henry and his ministers were in- 
augurating, there was hardly any 
mixture of the sacred with the pro- 
fane, inasmuch as the former nearly 
absorbed the latter, and mediately 
or immediately nearly every ques- 
tion wore a religious aspect. ‘This 
was the inevitable and obvious con- 
sequence of the pervading influence 
of the Church for so many centuries 
prior to the Reformation. Not only 
did its broad umbrage, its almost 
‘boundless contiguity of shade’ 
cover the land, but its roots spread 
as wide as its branches, undermin- 
ing and assimilating the entire social 
soil. It is difficult, if not indeed 
idle, to try to reproduce such a time, 
so as to make it intelligible to our- 
selves, or at least easy to under- 
stand. No single shape, no uniform 
colour will suffice. ‘The reader,’ 
as Mr. Froude remarks, ‘ must call 
his imagination to his aid, and en- 
deavour, if he can, to see the same 
object in many shapes and many 
colours, and sympathize successively 
with those to whom the Reforma- 
tion was a terror; with those to 
whom it was the dearest hope; and 
those others—the multitude—whose 
minds could give them no certain 
answer, and shifted from day to 
day, as the impulse of the moment 
swayed them.’ 

With the name of Convocation 
we have long been accustomed to 
associate the idea of an august and 
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venerable assembly, meeting perio- 
dically to do nothing, and dispersing 
almost as soon as it meets. Lat- 
terly indeed this silent and, practi- 
cally, superannuated College of 
Augurs has exhibited signs of inter- 
nal fire, and poured forth a good 
deal of threatening smoke. But 
neither the clear nor the turbid at- 
mosphere of Convocation in our 
time affords any resemblance or 
even shadow of the ecclesiastical 
Parliaments of Henry VIII. Hic 
currus et arma. Here and in a far 
greater degree than in the Com- 
mons’ House were heat and fury, 
were plots and counterplots, were 
inflamed visages, were high or sink- 
ing hearts. Mr. Froude shall tell 
how Convocation looked in the 
month of June, 1536:— 


On Sunday, the ninth of the month, 
the two houses of the clergy were 
gathered for the opening of their session 
in the aisles of St. Paul's—high and low, 
hot and cold, brave and cowardly. The 
great question of the day, the Reforma- 
tion of the Church, was one in which 
they, the spirituality of England, might 
be expected to bear some useful part. 
They had as yet borne no part but a 
part of obstruction, They had been 
compelled to sit impatiently, with tied 
hands, while the lay legislature pre- 
scribed their duties and shaped their 
laws for them. Whether they would 
assume a more becoming posture, was 
the problem which they were now met 
to solve. Gardiner was there, and 
Bonner, Tunstall, and Hilsey, and Lee, 
Latimer, and Cranmer: mitred abbots, 
meditating the treason for which, before 
many months were passed, their quar- 
tered trunks would be rotting by the 
highways; earnest sacramentaries, mak- 
ing ready for the stake: the spirits of 
the two ages—the past and the future-— 
were meeting there in fierce collision ; 
and above them all, in his Vicar-Gene- 
ral’s chair, sate Cromwell, the angry 
waters lashing around him, but proud 
and powerful, lording over the storm. 

The mass had been sung, the roll of 
the organ had died away. It was the 
time for the sermon, and Hugh Latimer, 
Bishop of Worcester, rose into the 
pulpit. Nine-tenths of ali those eyes 
which were then fixed on him would 
have glistened with delight, could they 
have looked instead upon his burning. 
The whole crowd of passionate men 
were compelled, by a changed world, to 
listen quietly while he shot his bitter 
arrows among them. 


Of the composition of this passage 
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it, is hardly, ible to..speak too 
highly,; but iB the cathe which 
it, is conceived altogether, in the his- 
toric. mood? . Does not the writer 
see the end from the beginning,and 
judge by the feelings and maxims of 
the nineteenth century the men and 
the motives of the sixteenth? We 
know now that out of the ‘Chaos 
Erebus and Night’ of that period has 
issued forth fair daylight, and that, 
in, Mr, Froude’s own. expressive 
image, ‘ night, with its starry. firma- 
ment of saints and ceremonies,’ has 
given place to ‘day with the single 
lustre of the Gospel sun,’ But is it 
equitable to represent or insinuate 
that this convocation, or,any other 
of the period was made up, like the 
system of Zoroaster, of two opposite 
principles of light and , darkness? 
that the Ormuz of the, reformed 
Church was. all . brightness, . the 
Ahriman of the Romish Church all 
blackness? Is it not rather. pro- 
bable that among the Conservatives 
of 1536 were many whose ‘ obstruc- 
tion ’ rested on both fear and hope: 
on fear of change at present shape- 
less and undefined; on hope that 
their holy and beautiful house might 
be swept and garnished by some 
gentler besom than that of destruc- 
tion? And is it not possible also 
that among the reformers of 1536 
there sat a few into whose. motives 
it were well not to inquire too 
curiously? It seems to us that the 
King’s highest claim to applause 
consists in the firmness with which 
he resisted and in the caution with 
which he permitted innovation. Yet 
if Mr. Froude’s theory of the 
division of light and darkness be 
correct, Henry erred in both these 
respects: his caution was unseason- 
able, his firmness mischievous. 

There is perhaps no maxim of 
modern times from which the con- 
temporaries of Henry VIII. would 
have more heartily dissented, or 
rather which they would have more 
utterly abhorred, than the maxim of 
‘the State being of no. religion.’ 
As this peculiarity of the sixteenth 
century is a pivot on which much of 
the action of the time revolved, we 
make no apology for again extract- 
ing from Mr. Froude’s pages a pas- 
sage in which he clearly and forcibly 
explains this diversity : 

The two, parties were face to face, and 
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the King had_ either to make his choice 
between them, or with Cromwell's help 
coerce them both into moderation. The 
modern reader may imagine that he 
should have left them both alone, have 
allowed opimion to correct opinion, and 
truth to win its own Victory. But this 
‘remedy for controversy,’ so easy now, 
was then impossible; it would- have 
been rejected equally by the governors 
and the goyerned.. Deep in the hearts 
of all Englishmen in that century lay 
the; conviction that, it was the duty of 
the magistrate to maintain truth as well 
ag to execute justice. Toleration was 
neither understood nor desired. The 
Protestants clamoured against perse- 
cution, not because ‘it was persecution, 
but ‘because truth’ was persecuted by 
falsehood, And, however furiously the 
hostile factions exclaimed each: that the 
truth was with them and the falsehood 
with their enemies, neither the one nor 
the other disputed the obligation of the 
ruling powers to support the truth itself. 
So close the religious convictions of men 
lay to their hearts and passions, that if 
opinion had been left alone in their 
hands they would themselves have fought 
the battle of their beliefs with sharper 
weapons than argument. Religion with 
them was a thing to die for or it was 
nothing. It was therefore fortunate, 
most fortunate, for the peace of England 
that it possessed in the King a person 
whose mind to a certain extent sym- 
pathized with both parties; to. whom 
both, so long as they were moderate, 
appeared to be right ; to whom the ex- 
travagances of both were wrong and to 
be repressed, He possessed the pecu- 
liarity which has always distinguished 
practically effective men—of being ad- 
vanced, as it is called, only slightly 
beyond his contemporaries. The giddy 
or imaginative genius soars on its own 
wings, it may be to cleave its course 
into the sunlight and be the wonder of 
after times, but more often to fall, like 
Icarus. The man of working ability 
tempers his judgment by the opinions of 
others. He leads his age ; he bears the 
brunt of the battle ; he wins the victory 
—but the motive force which bears him 
forward is not in himself but in the great 
tidal wave of human progress, He is 
the guide of a great movement, not the 
ereator of it; and he represents in his 
own person the highest average wisdom 
combined necessarily in some measure 
with the mistakes and prejudices of the 
period to which he belongs, 

Open reecrimination or secret 
hatred principally oceupied the Con- 
vocation of 1536,..1f we could 
accompany Latimer’s , hearers on 
that oceasion from the cathedral 
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aisles to the hostelries in Fleet- 
street and Cheapside, we might 
gain insight into the emotions of the 
hour more valuable than anything 
deposited in the Rolls House. or 
the State Paper Office. Perhaps 
the record of the burning and bitter 
words which then poured from the 
lips of five hundred men would not 
be altogether a dark page, but 
might be here and there blotted 
by the tears of good and humble 
members of the synod who sought 
for peace yet oat not ensue it. 
The relative position of the parties 
may dimly seen, or at least 
lausibly surmised, To the Privy 

ouncil it was all-important to 
appear to maintain the unity of the 
Chureh. For this object, phantom 
as it was, the King, Cromwell, and 
Cranmer stoutly, and we ‘believe 
conscientiously, strove. It was, says 
Mr. Froude, the key of their 
defences. Yet undoubtedly to re- 
tain this nominis wmbra they en- 
countered unnecessary difficulties, 
andcommitted many inconsistencies, 
that would have vanished had they 
discarded it. That they did not 
discard it warrants the historian’s 
assertion that they belonged to the 
order of practical rather than to 
that of prescient men. The power 
of imputing heresy to their oppo- 
nents was the most efficient weapon 
in the hands of the conservative or 
reactionary party. It was, in fact, 
their spear and shield.. With this 
simple weapon they were able to 
intercept and quench most of the 
fiery darts of their assailants, as 
well as to pierce with it the 
crevices of their assailants’ armour. 
The Papacy was comparatively ‘a 
modern device; the wearer of the 
triple crown a fallible, often a sinful 
llaW-creatare, arrogating. powers 
for himself which neither Scripture 
nor reason sanctioned, and capable 
of being proven to exceed even the 

wers which he unjustly claimed. 

ut the unity of the Church was 
the voice of fifteen hundred years, 
the collective wisdom of apostles, 
pon fathers, and saints, and 
e who would not hear it was ana- 
thema maranatha by the universal 
consent of the Church’s founders 
and rulers. And this unity, being 
incapable of definition, was the 
more difiieult to observe. ‘The 
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moving party,’ says Mr. Froude, 
inetitebly aisgressed an unreal 
and arbitrary boundary; '’ and 
through the known sensitiveness of 
the King on the'real presence, with 
the ‘defence of which he regarded 
himself ‘as ‘especially entrusted by 
the'supremacy, the clergy hoped to 
recover their advantage.’ 

For the positive results of thie 
assembly we must refer the reader 
to Mr. Froude’s pages. Two in- 
junctions of the Viear-Guneral that 
followed it ate, however, too im- 
portant to be passed over even in 
the most slender outline of that 
time’s proceedings. By the’ first, 
the foundation’ was laid of syste- 
matic national education—a founda- 
tion which, even at the distance of 
three centuries, awaits its proper 
superstructure. By the second,a cen- 
tre was provided for the English lan- 
guage, from which ithasnever wholly 
departed, and which, more than any 
other cause, has preserved, amid the 
changes of manners and the caprices 
of taste, much of its original forms 
and freshness: The Vicar-General 
was legislating for all ages, although 
he probably saw only the needs of 
his own, when he subjoined that 
fathers of families, schoolmasters, 
and heads of households, should 
take care ‘to’ instruct all children 
and servants under their care in tlie 
Pater-noster, the Apostles’ Creed, 
and the Ten Commandments, then 
lately published in English; and 
that ‘every parson or proprietary 
of every parish church within the 
realm shall, on this side of the feast 
of St. Peter ad Vincula next coming, 
provide a book of the whole Bible, 

oth in Latin and also in English, 
and lay the same im the quire, for 
every man that’ will to read and 
Jook therein.’ This was the greatest, 
because the purest victory so far 
gained by the Reformers: this was 
a door that none might thereafter 
shut: this was a corner-stone that; 
whatever became or might  be- 
come of articles, headships of the 
Church, or all the paraphernalia of 
bishops, priests and deacons, councils 
and convocations, remained steadfast 
in its place, and bore, velut imimota 
rupes, all the brunt of the Marian, 
the Laudian, and the Puritan storms. 
Nor was it an tinwholesome caution 
with which ‘this’ injunetion con- 
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cluded ; for it continued, the parson 
or proprietary ‘ shall discourage no 
man from reading any part of the 
Bible, but rather comfort, exhort, 
and admonish every man to read 
the same, as the very word of God, 
and the spiritual food of man’s soul : 
ever gently and charitably exhorting 
them, that using a sober and modest 
behaviour in the reading and inqui- 
sition of the true sense of the same, 
they do in no wise stiffly or eagerly 
contend or strive one with another 
about the same, but refer the decla- 
ration of those places that be in 
controversy to the judgment of the 
learned.’ 

There was never more urgent 
need for inculcating ‘a sober and 
modest behaviour’ in all matters, 
whether spiritual or secular. For 
at the time when the convocation 
was sitting and these injunctions 
were made public, the elements of 
confusion were astir in one half of 
the kingdom: and for a few weeks 
even Henry may reasonably have 
doubted whether he had not evoked 
a spirit too powerful for him to 
control, and which, if it prevailed— 
coming as it did armed with anarchy 
and stimulated by the desire of re- 
venge—would have rendered Eng- 
land’s estate seven times worse than 
when first the evil spirit was cast 
out from the Church. The Pilgri- 
mage of Grace and the subsequent 
Rising of the North have often been 
narrated before : it is Mr. Froude’s 
especial merit, not only to have de- 
scribed this partly religious, partly 
predial movement more vividly than 
any of his predecessors, but also to 
have added considerably to its de- 
tails. For its fulness, its chaste 
yet luminous style, its clear arrange- 
ments, and its pertinent illustrations, 
this chapter has no superior and 
scarcely a rival in modern historical 
literature. It is one of the conditions 
of progress both in the physical and 
the social universe, thata new birthis 
necessarily accompanied by distress, 
decrepitude, and decay in that which 
it supersedes. In the animal world 
the calamities which usher in bless- 
ings are marked by the extinction 
of species, from the failure of their 
proper food, or the increase of 
enemies stronger than themselves. 
In the moral world these mutations 
or expansions are heralded by revo- 
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lutions ; and it was hardly possible 
that such a revolution as Henry had 
purposely or unconsciously begun, 
should pass away without its storms, 
Storms, indeed, there had been pre- 
vious to 1536 in abundance, and the 
heads of Fisher and More, and the 
life of Wolsey had bowed beneath 
them. But hitherto only the loftiest 
cedars had been struck down. It 
was when the cloud descended to 
the shrubs of the valley that the 
conflagration commenced on a wider 
scale. Religion kindled the spark 
at last; but the electric elements 
were derived from an earthly source, 
The tillers of the ground were as- 
sailed by new grievances, which 
they not unnaturally imputed to the 
government, although it had no 
control over them, neither had in 
any way caused them. Commerce, 
which so materially sustains, is 
nevertheless at certain crises in 
seeming antagonism to agriculture. 
It was so for a while in the sixteenth 
century. The demand for English 
wool in Flanders had increased 
largely, and holders of property 
found they could make their own 
advantage by turning their corn- 
land into pasture, breaking up the 
farms, inclosing the commons, and 
becoming graziers on a gigantic 
scale. 

Here, then, was re-enacted on a 
smaller scale, and for an incom- 
parably shorter period, the evil 
which more than seventeencenturies 
before had depopulated the lands of 
Italy, and driven its farmers and 
labourers into the towns. To turn 
arable land into pasture was es- 
pecially prejudicial to England at 
this period, even though the con- 
version were accompanied by an in- 
flux of gold in return for wool. 
For this island, and particularly in 
its northern shires, had retained 
most of the features it had derived 
from its Saxon inhabitants as re- 
garded its local customs and predial 
tenures. Each petty district had 
been, in early times, self-supporting, 
raising its own corn, feeding its own 
eattle, and producing by women’s 
hands in the cottages and farm- 
houses, its own manufactures. To 
convert the corn-growing lands into 
sheep-walks—to lay field to field— 


- to pull down homesteads, was, in 


fact, to accumulate in towns heaps 
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of paupers, without any means of 
employing or providing for them. 
This was the first step of the evil— 
it was aggravated by circumstances 
roper to the time. Labour was 
Siminished by the change in the 
mode of farming; but the number 
of labourers was increased by the 
dissolution of the lesser monasteries. 
The young and able-bodied monks 
were forced to work in order to 
eat, and employers were not always 
forthcoming. Again, the monaste- 
ries which had once found employ- 
ment for numbers, could no longer 
sustain the cost of superfluous hands, 
The enclosure of common-lands was 
a further cause of distress. The 
Tudor sovereigns frequently at- 
tempted to check this practice, but 
interest proved too strong for legis- 
lation ; and in the northern counties 
especially the small farmers and 
petty copyholders, hitherto thriving 
and independent, found themselves 
at once turned out of their farms, 
and deprived of the resource of the 
commons. Here then was a mass 
of discontent awaiting only impulse 
and leaders; and Henry’s was not 
the reign to withhold either. 

If in London and the midland 
counties, the centre of the King’s 
supporters, the measures of the 
Privy Council met with some oppo- 
sition, such opposition was increased 
tenfold noeiaan’ of the Trent. 
The nobility and the gentry there 
retained more of their feudal state 
and habits, the priests were more 
ignorant, the yeomen and common 
people generally ruder in themselves 
and more subservient to their local 
and spiritualsuperiors. The Abbot of 
York informed Cromwell that ‘there 
was such a company of wilful gentle- 
men within Yorkshire as he thought 
there were not in all England be- 
sides.’ An attempted centralization 
of the law caused much hardship 
and more discontent. Courts of 
arbitration had from time imme- 
morial in the northern baronies, 
equitably and cheaply adjusted dis- 

utes between landlords and tenants. 

ut appellants andrespondents were 
now enforced to sue or be sued in 
the courts at Westminster, and the 
expenses of a journey to London, 
or the fees of a London attorney, 
laced the tenant virtually at the 

dlord’s mercy, and made redress 
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ny lawalmostimpossible for the poor. 
or were the nobles and country 
gentlemen of the north without their 
real or imaginary grievances. Many 
of them deplored the change in reli- 
gion; many who approved of the 
change were dissatisfied with their 
share of the spoils of the church. 
The most malcontent priest could 
not desire more inflammable matter 
for ignition than the north of Eng- 
land presented him in the autumn 
of 1536. 

We have mentioned some of the 
causes, but cannot follow the steps 
of the Rising of the North. Tt 
must suffice to observe that the 
measures by which it was suppressed 
reflect credit, particularly when we 
recollect that the age was not averse 
from penal rigour, alike on the 
firmness and the forbearance of the 
Government. Little blood was shed 
on the field, and, considering the 
alarm and provocation, but little on 
the scaffold. The part taken by the 
disaffectedclergy in blowing the fires 
of rebellion was not forgotten at its 
close. 

The Lincolnshire rebellion melted 
away for want of a leader. In 
less than a fortnight sixty thousand 
persons dispersed almost as swiftly 
as they had originally swarmed toge- 
ther. ‘The clergy had communicated 
to their instruments alike their fury 
and their incapacity.’ But the York- 
shire insurgents found for them- 
selves a chief of singular ability in 
Robert Aske, whose first appear- 
ance on the scene is thus described 
by Mr. Froude :— 


On the night of the 12th of October 
there was present at an inn in Lincoln, 
watching the issue of events, a gentle- 
man of Yorkshire, whose name, a few 
weeks later, was ringing through every 
English household in accents of terror or 
admiration, 


Robert Aske had quitted on the 
ard of October a hunting-party at 

llerkar, in Yorkshire, and, accord- 
ing to his own statement, intended 
to return to his business—that of a 
barrister in good practice — in 
London. 


His route lay across the Humber at 
Welton, and when in the ferry he heard 
from the boatmen that the commons 
were up in Lincolnshire. He wished 
to return; but the state of the tide 
would not allow him, He. then endea- 
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voured to make his way by by-roads 
and bridle-roads to the house of a 
brother-in-law at Sawcliff; but he was 
met somewhere near Appleby by a 
party of the rebels. 


He affected to be taken by sur- 
prise; but a more probable solu- 
tion is that of Falstaff, ‘rebellion 
lay in his way, and he found it.’ 
The popular oath was propounded 
to him. He was escorted by his 
friendly captors to Sawcliff, where, 
as his brother's property lay in the 
neighbourhood, he must have been 
well known. His name became a 
rallying-cry. The command of the 
district. between ‘the Humber and 
Kirton was assigned to him; ‘and 
he soon took on himself, with real 
or affected reluctance, all the du- 
ties of a leader, ‘ going from village 
to village, and giving orders that 
no bells should be rung, no beacon 


should be lighted, except on the re- 
ceipt of a special message from him- 
self.’ 


Aske’s return from Lincolnshire 
to Yorkshire 1s described with some- 
thing of A®schylean spirit, as it 
appears in the opening scenes of 
the greatest of the Greek tragic 
dramas. 


As he rode down at midnight to the 
bank of the Humber, the clash of the 
alarm-bells came pealing far over the 
water. From hill to hill, from church- 
tower to church-tower, the warning 
lights were shooting. The fishermen on 
the German Ocean watched their flicker- 
ing in the darkness from Spurmhead 
to Scarborough, from Scarborough. to 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, They streamed 
westward, over the long marshes across 
Spalding Moor; up the Ouse and the 
Wharf, to the watershed where the 
rivers flow into the Irish Sea. The 
mountains of Westmoreland sent on the 
message to Kendal, to Cockermouth, to 
Penrith, to Carlisle; and for days and 
nights there was one loud storm of bells 
and blaze of beacons from the Trent to 
the Cheviot Hilis. 

All Yorkshire was in movement, 
Strangely too, as Aske assures us, he 
found himself the object of an unsought 
distinction. His own name was the 
watchword which every tongue Was 
crying. In his absence an address had 
gone out around ‘the towns, had been 
hung on church-doors, and - pasted on 
market-crosses, which bore his signa- 
ture, though, as he protested, it was 
neither written by himself nor with. his 
conseut, _. Hicomposed, but. with a 


r eloquence, it called upon all 
good Englishmen to make a stand for 
the Church of Christ, which wicked men 
were destroying ; for the commonwealth 
of the realm, and for their own livings, 
which were stolen from them by impo- 
sitions. For those who would’ join it 
should be well; those who refused to 
join or dared to resist should be under 
Christ’s curse, and be held guilty of all 
the Christian blood which should be 
shed. 


King Henry knew and could ac- 
knowledge the worth ofa braveman, 
even though he bore arms against 
his own royal person. He invited 
Aske to court in December of the 
same year, and seems to have been 
confirmed in his former good opinion 
by the presence and converse of this 
formidable rebel, ‘taking him,’ as 
he said, ‘for his faithful subject,’ 
and desiring him to put on record 
the story of the rising, Aske’s 
words became him as well as his 
deeds: ‘he wrote out,’ says Mr. 
Froude, ‘for the King a straight- 
forward and manly statement ot his 
conduct—extenuating nothing — 
boasting of nothing—relating merel 
the simple and literal truth.’ A 
few months later, indeed, the King 
sent him to a jury, and the jury 
sent him to the seaffold. Perhaps 
they had no choice. ‘A famous 
rebel art thou, Colevile.’ Nothing 
in Aske’s life more became him 
than the simple and dignified 
manner in which he left it. ‘ His 
confessions during his imprisonment 
were free and ample. He asked for 
hig life, yet with a dignity which 
would stoop to no falsehood, and 
pretend to no repentance beyond a 
general regret that he should have 
offended the King. Then, as 
throughout, he showed himself a 
brave, simple, noble-minded man.’ 


It is painful to. suppose that it 
ean have been necessary to order 
such a man for execution: yet we 
are not in a position, ‘in our piping 
times of peace,’ to condemn either 
the jury or the King. It is still 
more painful to reflect, as the clouds 
grew darker at the close of this 
reign, on the accelerated pace with 
which the axe descended. As 
we advance in Mr. Froude’s story 
we shall find this celerity increase, 
nor can we on occasions sub- 
scribe to the arguments by which 
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he seeks to justify or extenuate such 
rigour. 

But although still on the thresh- 
old of the third volume, we have 
left ourselves no space for contest- 
ing the historian’s verdicts, and 
must now briefly advert, in con- 
clusion, to the King’s foreign policy. 
* The King’s,’ we say advisedly, for 
though there was a Government and 
an Opposition, Henry seems to have 
had pretty nearly his own way. 
‘He is a prince,” Wolsey had said, 
‘of most royal courage: rather than 
miss any part of his will, he will en- 
danger one half of his kingdom.’ 
We have remarked already that the 
common censure of Henry for the 
instability of his relations with the 
continental powers is unfounded. 
So far from being a tool or a cypher 
in the estimation of his brother 
monarchs, he was generally a centre 
towards which they gravitated, par- 
ticularly after he had broken the 
bonds of Rome, and occupied a kind 
of middle position between the 
Catholic and Protestant interests of 
Europe. That the English King re- 
garded continental affairs as of mo- 
ment to his own realm—and_ that 
in a sense and a degree different 
from any of his predecessors—ap- 
pears not only from his labours as, 
virtually, his own foreign minister, 
but also from the care with which 
he selected his agents abroad, and 
the costliness of what. we may fairly 
term his diplomatic staff. With 
the single exception of the Venetian 
republic, no sovereign of his day 
was better informed than the King 
of England of whatsoever was going 
on below or above the surface of 

olitics, on either ‘Christian or 

eathen ground.’ His money was 
so far well laid out, inasmuch as he 
seems to have been faithfully and 
intelligently served; yet, at this 
distance of time, it is not easy to 
discover why he so frequently 
mixed himself up with his neigh- 
bours’ business. His neighbours 
had enough to satisfy the keenest 
appetite for work on their own 
hands. Neither Spain nor the Low 
Countries allowed Charles tobe idle : 
he had mueh ado to keep his German 
Electors quiet: %e had an empire 
beyond the Atlantic, where as yet 
neither England nor France owned 
a foot of ground: he suffered much 
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from debt, and more from gout. 
From France alone could England 
reasonably apprehend mischief, and 
‘our good brother the Most Chris- 
tian King’ had the Milanese to 
occupy him, a frontier: extending 
from Bayonne to Calais oceasionally 
to defend, a few creditors and some 
‘ peevish Puritans’ at home to vex 
him, to say nothing of the caprice of 
his mistresses ‘ ever changing, ever 
new.’ 

The Great Turk—by no means 
‘the sick man’ in those days—was 
too far off Henry to trouble him as 
he troubled his ‘ brother Charles;’ 
and as regarded Prussia, Poland, or 
Europe north or east of the Baltie, 
he-would as soon have thought of 
claiming the heathen: (the Musco- 
vites and Scandinavians were little 
better). for his inheritance, as of 
hostile or friendly relations with 
those ‘ uttermost parts of the earth.’ 
Therefore, but for ‘ certain unfortu- 
nate domestic circumstances,’ Henry 
might have securely folded his hands 
as regarded continental affuirs, and 
let ‘ Dares and Entellus beat each 
other black and blue,’ and ‘ Austria 
and France shoot in each other's 
mouth.’ But there were two reasons 
why he ‘ intromitted? with his neigh- 
bours’ business: at first because he 
liked it, and afterwards because he 
could not help it. If Henry had 
been as uxorious as Charles L., in 
place of being as unlacky in wedlock 
or as hard to please as Bluebeard, 
and had even left Catherine a widow 
‘well provided for,’ he would still 
have meddled with foreign politics, 
for he loved to advise, and was prone 
to resent neglect of his counsels. 
Reason number two was beyond his 
control: he wanted to part with his 
wife, and for a cause which the half 
of Europe admitted as valid; but 
he could not, as it turned out, part 
with her without parting with the 
Pope also; nay, his divorce alone, 
irrespectively of the Holy See, gave 
serious if not mortal offence to the 
most powerful prince in Europe, 
since Catherine was the daughter 
and the sister of more than one 
crowned head. Here, then, was a 
‘concatenation accordingly,’ and 
Henry was as fully committed to 
the international disputes of the 
continent as if his capital had been 
seated on the banks of the Rhine or 
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the Seine, and his kingdom had not 
been 

A fortress built by Nature for herself, 
A precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house. 

Being in a quarrel, Henry bore 
himself nina and honourably ; 
and in the latter respect stood in 
marked contrast to both the French 
and the Spanish King. In fair 
fight he was never worsted ; but he 
was no match for the vulpine policy 
of his royal nephew-in-law, Charles, 
oreven for the feebler duplicity of 
Francis. We have no inclination, 
however, had we space, to enter 
upon the tangled web of negotiation 
and war which ended with the peace 
of Crépy in 1544, and have touched 
on the verge of the foreign trans- 
actions of England in the sixteenth 
century, merely that we may offer 
our tribute of praise to Mr. Froude 
for the skill with which he has in- 
woven them into his narrative of 
home affairs, and for the new light 
he has thrown upon the secret coun- 
sels of Madrid, Brussels, and the 
Vatican. 

Considering the depth and ex- 
tent of his researches, Mr. Froude 
has not been tardy in completing 
his narrative of the reign of Henry 
VIII. For this is not a work re- 
quiring only the pen of a ready 
writer. It is no new combination 
of old elements drawn from Rush- 
worth, Strype, and Burnet. With 
the mere aid of printed books, he 
could not have reopened with any 
chance of success the case of the 
King and his supporters. For his 
destined superstructure, new foun- 
dations as well as new buttresses 
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were indispensable. Accordingly, 
when we read on their respective 
title- pages that only two years 
intervene between his former and 
his recent volumes, we are bound 
to commend the author’s diligence 
no less than his narrative art and 
his manly and picturesque elo- 
quence. 

It is much to have now in our 
hands acomplete, and in many par- 
ticulars an original, narrative of 
Henry’s reign from the epoch when, 
ceasing to walk in the ways of his 
predecessors, and in some measure 
under Wolsey’s tutelage, he drew 
on himself the notice of all Europe, 
and started England upon a course 
that, with some deviations, she has 
followed under each successive dy- 
nasty of her sovereigns. It is much 
to feel assured that even if the his- 
torian have sometimes shot his arrow 
beyond the mark in honest zeal or 
wrath for the truth’s sake, he has 

et rescued the second of the Tudor 
‘ings from calumnies either dis- 
credited at the time or invented 
long afterwards. Still better per- 
haps, than the vindication of a much 
tried and maligned man is it that, 
while exhibiting Henry in a more 
favourable light, Mr. Froude has at 
the same time delivered the people 
of England from the reproach of 
having at any time oe obeyed 
the hests of a selfish aa sensual 
tyrant. If the head had really been 
a monster redeemed by no virtue, 
the members must have been nearly 
in an equal degree infected or de- 
graded. A blot is removed from 
the national escutcheon by thus re- 
deeming both the men of England 
and their prince. 

W. B.D. 





ROSELEAVES. 


By Frepericx Tennyson. 


I. 


OWN in the dimness of a broken Vase 

I found a dead Rose, ghost of Long-ago, 
Faint-smelling as the joys of other days, 
Sad as sweet hopes remember’d, wan as woe. 


2. 


Steep’d in the odorous essence of the flower 
The urn breathed holy as a silent tomb, 
Where o’er fall’n Truth lamenting Memories shower 
Perennial tears, to make her ashes bloom. 


3 
Fast as its breathings rose like blissful clouds, 
Fair phantoms upward on the vapor curl’d, 
Sweet resurrections breaking from their shrouds 
Stood pale before me, like an ancient World. 


4. 

To me the vail of Time was rent in twain. 
Eve changed to Morn, the Moon into the Sun, 
Behind the cloud of days I saw again 
A feast, a bridal, and the first of June! 


‘. 
And One I see, as pleasant to my sight 
As though I saw thro’ some gold rift of Morn 
The Goddess of the Spring come forth in light, 
With flowers, and songs, and beauty earthward borne. 


6. 


She gave it me that golden morn of June, _ 
Peerless in beauty, pearl’d with trembling dew, 
Emblem of her gone from the earth too soon, 
The flower of youth, the tender and the true. 


7 
The dew, like gems fall’n from the front of Day, 
Stood on it, stainless as her virgin tears ; 
Those dewdrops are for ever shed away, 
And she shall weep no more for endless years. 


8. 


The very music seems to hover by, 
The songs we sang together in the bower, 
T hear that ghostly music with a sigh, 
The lips are dust that rain’d the silver shower. 


9. 

The wither’d petals of the crimson Rose 
Are fewer than the Summers that are fled 
Since it was gather’d, and its glory shows 
Dim as the vanish’d beauty of the Dead. 
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To 
But still ’tis sweet as her undying words, 
Her love, that. echoes when no longer spoken, 
And, whispering thus of its own prime, records 
Her youth, and beauty, by the self-same token. 


II. 

As each pale leaflet sadly falls away, 
With unavailing grief my heart 1s stirr’d, 
And each pale leaflet lingering in decay 
Is graven with a sweet remember'd word. 


12. 

Before my aged eyes the vision. set 
The fair I was, and the forlorn I am ; 
For, tho’ this body casts a shadow yet, 
The living Isand Was are not the same. 


13- 

As is the vacant shadow to the man, 
My soul unto itself was dimly shown ; 
Till from that, death in life new hope began, 
The Living and the Dead may yet be one. 


14. 

No more for ever shall that Morning be, 
That self-same. rose no more shall blossom here, 
Thus to be gather’d; but the parent tree 
Bears flowers as rich with every passing year. 


15. 


Oh! the soft eyes that saw it on the spray— 
The hand that pluck’d it—and the oot that bore— 
The smile that graced it on that Summer-day— 
When that returns, I.can behold no more, 


16. 


Ne shower shall rear the rose upon its stem 
For evermore—yet mourn not for the just, 
The loved, the fair—no tears recover them— 
Aud sorrowing souls are sadder than the dust. 


17: 

Oh! rather weep, and mourn that from our hearts, 
When Youth’s long Summer-day is at its close, 
The joy of Nature, and the love departs, 

More fieetly than the odor from a ee. 


18. 
Monrn, that thy life, a torn and wither'd leaf, 
Flutters, and falls, and in dejection lies, 
Rent with a thousand cares, and wan with grief, 
While her glad Spirit like sweet odor flies. 


as 
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TENERIFFE—A SUMMER ABOVE THE CLOUDS.* 


OF all places in the world to which 
an Englishman should wend his 
way for a summer holiday and an 
autumn residence, who ever would 
have thought of the Peak of Teyde 
for such an object? An enthusiastic 
oung nobleman, it is true, chose.a 
ess lofty and more inhospitable 
rock for the goal of a voyage, driven 
by resolution, and something more, 
through savage ice-floes ; and held 
himself rewarded when the snow- 
peak of Jan-Mayen revealed ‘itself 
to him for an instant through a 
rifted world of clouds. But Lord 
Dufferin was a Sheridan no less 
than an Irishman, wherein psycho- 
logists and ethnologists may deem 
they see explanation enough of so 
strange a phenomenon. But the 
Englishman in whose company we 
would invite the readers of Fraser 
to spend the next half-hour, is one 
well known to the astronomical 
world as a man of steady work, who 
has carried on sober converse with 
earth and stars in the southern 'as in 
the northern hemisphere. He has 
measured an are of the meridian 
on the savannahs of Southern 
Africa, and has filled the office of 
her Majesty’s Astronomer in Scot- 
land with a quiet energy that needed 
no wild flight to a mountain peak to 
cool his brain. 

He is, in short, one of the worthy 
sons of a most worthy father, and in- 
herits not a little of the spirit of the 
gallant admiral whose face is fami- 
har to so many societies of scientific 
men, and who is ever hailed—long 
may he live to be so—by all of 
them with a respectful welcome, 
whether by astronomers, geogra- 
yet or numismatists. Professor 

jazzi Smyth looked on the Peak of 

Teyde as calculated in many ways 
to be the scene of important ex- 
pmmnenie ; and had it promised to 
ve a far less attractive residence 
than it is in the summer months, we 
doubt not he would none the more 
have been deterred from his expe- 
dition. For a mere pilgrimage, in- 
deed, it presented attractions which, 
after all, might allure Englishmen 
at least as intelligibly as does the 
summit of Mont Blane. 


More’ than one traveller has 
climbed the long slope that, rising 
from the sea, forms the island of 
Teneriffe. This: gradual slope cul- 
minates in a large mural crater of 
several miles in diameter, and from 
the internal floor of this vast crater 
rises that central cone whose sum- 
mit is hailed from far by the mariner 
as the Peak of Teyde. 

So far from being an unattractive 
place, at least for a temporary visit, 
it has dtawn forth the admiration of 
many atraveller. In Bishop Sprat’s 
History of the Royal Society will 
be found an interesting account of 
an ascent of it. This account, in- 
deed, is remarkably good, and 
though embellished with a few 
of those marvels which a first 
ascent to so great a height is 
likely to present to the excited 
fancy, the observations are minute, 
and the description of the scene is 
but echoed and re-echoed by sub- 
sequent visitors. 

Among these latter, Captain 
George Glas must rank as perhaps 
the most important; for not or 
does he give an excellent account of 
his own experiences of the island, 
and of its ascent, made in Septem- 
ber, 1761, but he also prefaces his 
work with a translation of a remark- 
able history of the early Guanche 
inhabitants of the island, and of the 
different masters before whose spirit 
of conquest and higher art of war 
they had to succumb. 

At a later time Humboldt made 
the ascent, and others have since 
done so, but even Humboldt was 
not altogether beyond the reach of 
the deceptive influences of a new 
situation upon the fancy. For he 
described a strange oscillation of the 
stars, as seen by him from ‘the 
Tee-Cave,’ near the Peak, and left 
this new wonder to be explained by 
the science of a future day. It has 
been explained by Professor Smyth, 
who has shown it to have been 
caused by no abnormal atmospheric 
distortion, but by the simple fact 
that the great traveller was standing 
close to the spot from which hot 
vapours emerge, and whence they 
emerged at the period when the 
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band of Englishmen made the 
ascent recorded by Sprat. Any one 
may reproduce Baron Humboldt’s 
wonder by looking at a star or a 
distant cottage light over the sur- 
face of a heated lime-kiln. 

All travellers have returned from 
the summit of Elbar (as the Moors 
named this pinnacle of the ‘ Fortu- 
nate Islands,’) with the same ac- 
count of the view which it revealed 
to them. Humboldt has perhaps 
expressed its characters most com- 
pletely by recording the high place 
he confesses it to have filled in his 
own memory. In his last retrospect 
of all the experiences of his mind— 
in those volumes which form, as it 
were, the index and table of contents 
to an encyclopedia which will be 
lost when his life ceases—he says 
that there were three scenes on 
which his thoughts would dwell 
with especial pleasure. A tropical 
shore, with a rippling sea, on which 
the stars shone without tremor as 
he gazed at them, was one of 
those scenes. In another the deep 
valleys of the Cordilleras reposed 
between the lofty summits that en- 
folded them, and from those deep 
valley bottoms rose the loftiest 
palms in the world, lifting their 
slender stems above the denser tree 
tops ; stems that bore aloft into the 
air a feathery canopy of graceful 
foliage, ‘a forest above a forest.’ 
Do we wonderat a great human mind 
selecting such scenes of sublime 
silence as the most deeply impres- 
sive he had ever witnessed? Might 
we not perhaps have thought that 
one at least of his three memorial 
pictures would have been drawn in 
some teeming valley, not without 
natural beauties, with, it might be, 
a broad river fertilizing some ex- 
panse of corn-field and olive-garden, 
whose produce was borne upon that 
river's bosom; some vale of in- 
dustry where man had made nature 
his trueally,and where ahappy popu- 
lation tilled, and manufactured, and 
multiplied? But no such scene found 
its place in Humboldt’s more vivid 
memories. So the third and most 
sublime of all those memories was 
that which revealed itself to him 
from the Peak of Teyde. This peak 
with its various names—the Elbar 
of the Moors, the Piton of the 
natives, Pan de Ajucar, or sugar- 
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loaf, of the Spaniards, Pain de 
Sucre of the old geographers—rises 
into space a barren pinnacle of 
voleanic cinder. It encloses a small 
crater, and from the neighbourhood 
of this crater puffs of steam and 
gas from time to time arise, whereby 

esolation keeps on record, as it 
were, her right of tenure there, 
though her more terrible assertions 
and demonstrations of that right are 
now but rarely exhibited upon the 
scene. This peak forms, in fact, 
the most lofty of three prominences, 
which, uniting at their mid-height, 
form ‘a sort of molar tooth’ that 
stands upon the floor of that vast 
crater before alluded to, and which 
Leopold von Buch, and, following 
him, Professor Smyth, insist on 
calling a ‘crater of elevation.’ Of 
all the solitudes in Nature, it were 
hard to conceive one more ab- 
stract, more sublime than this 
weird summit. Overhead, the ~~ 
purple sky rears its dome throug 
the summer months, almost un- 
flecked by a cloud, by night as by 
day. But beneath that dome no 
smiling plain, with corn-fields and 
homes, no laughing sea—not even 
cloud shadows—no sounds, no mo- 
tion! You move, and the clink of 
a volcanic cinder rings in your ear, 
and links you for an instant to a 
world where sound is; but it has 
rolled to a place of rest, and you 
are again alone in frightful silence. 
Except for the hard reality of the 
tumbled masses of burnt rock, whose 
very wreck forms the ground you 
are standing upon, you might be in 
some fairy cloud-land, some ‘country 
of the Niebelungers,’ or some crater 
of the moon. For the mountain 
island, whose sides slope away from 
the ruin of the great crater to north, 
and west, and south, and which to 
the north-east alone is prolonged 
into something of a ridge, reveals 
to one standing on the peak but 
little of its contour; for the con- 
nexion of that upper region with 
the lower world is quite cut off. It 
stands to all seeming not upon land, 
nor does it rise out of the sea, but 
rather appears based upon a vast 
platform of clouds, whose limit is 
the level circle of the horizon. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like 

shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
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Sunbeam proof, it hangs like a roof, 
The mountains its columns be. 

And so long as the trade-winds 
blow does that interminable plain of 
dazzling cloud hang poised; a roof 
over land and sea, an immaterial 
base for that pinnacle of ashes and 
the wilderness that surrounds it to 
rise from. The cloud-plain is 

ierced to the north-west, perhaps, 
by the summit of Palma, to the 
south-west by those of Gomera and 
Hierro, while to the south-east the 
Grand Canary just lifts its head into 
the solitude. Glas indeed affirms too 
that he saw the heights of Madeira 
far away to the north; but subse- 
quent travellers do not confirm this 
belief by their own experience. 

The great zone of cloud that thus 
girdles the highlands of the Ca- 
naries would seem to ‘lift’ a little 
in the morning, and to sink again 
to its lower level in the night. It 
would appear moreover, that the 
clouds which hug the island-heights 
are distinct from, and do not ac- 
tually mingle with, the great cloud- 
continent that enshrouds them. 
There are at times breaks between 
these opposing banks of vapour, and 
at such moments the glimpse ob- 
tained of the world below must be 
one fraught with strange contrast 
and with a poetic interest. Hum- 
boldt witnessed such a scene. As 
he looked down on the gleaming 
cloud-floor, its woof was torn, and 
through the rent formed by the re- 
ceding of the cloud bank from the 
northern slope of the island, his eye 
travelled down from volcanic deso- 
lation to scenes of plenty and of 
life. What a strange view of one’s 
fellow-men, and fraught with what 
strange contrasts of circumstance! 
Miles below one, a long day’s jour- 
ney down beneath one’s feet, in clear 
morning light, but minute indeed at 
that long distance, lies a zone of 
cultivated territory. A little bit of 
sparkling ocean gleams there; sea 
it is not, for its ripples, that seem 
from that distance but 


Mildly dimpling ocean's cheek, 


are truly great undulations, vast 
Atlantic rollers, unceasingly regular, 
and of undiminishing grandeur so 
long as the unflagging trades drive 
onward from north and west. That 
bit of ocean is fringed by a frag- 
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ment of a pleasant land, a land of 
orange gardens and banana groves, 
where grow too those weird dragon 
trees ; a land of teeming plenty, and 
densely peopled in its frequent ham- 
lets. Its slopes are crowned with 
villas, and conspicuous among the 
clustered habitations reposes the 
port-town of Orotava. From this 
fringe of happy shore rises the island 
ever higher; rises indeed till at 
12,200 feet of altitude it culminates 
in the peak. When Humboldt 
looked on Orotava its slopes were 
vineyards ; the cochineal cactus has 
now replaced the vines, which have 
shared the fate of their kindred in 
Madeira. But above the vineyards 
rose then, as rise now, those suc- 
cessive zones of varied vegetation 
which strike so forcibly the minds 
of all who for the first time ascend 
a lofty mountain. Thus, as the 
traveller looks from that immediate 
foreground of slag and ash, and over 
the great crater with its precipitous 
wall, he sees the down-slopin 
middle distance, at first scantily, a 
then more densely clothed with 
bushes of the retama (a plant of the 
broom class, peculiar to the island), 
and here and there with masses of 
the almost extinct pine of Teneriffe. 
The eye may not trace the further 
gradations in the mountain-flora, 
for the spectator stands at a vast 
distance from the zone of heaths 
that girdles the base of the retama- 
zone, and mingles with the ferns 
and grasses that follow next in the 
descent, enjoying the humid neigh- 
bourhood of the cloud region. 
Lower still, laurels, and the less mo- 
notonous herbage of a warm tem- 
perate climate, herald the region of 
semi-tropic vegetation, where eu- 
phorbiaceous plants abound, and 
where cactuses and fig-trees, and a 
thousand fruits, with palms and 
dragon-trees, pay their tribute to 
their half-Spanish, half-aboriginal 
Guanche cultivators. Such is Te- 
neriffe as it reveals itself to the 
traveller in his descent from its 
pinnacle to its base. 

To one who has not visited a vol- 
canic region, who is not familiar 
with the great scenes of desolation 
such a region exhibits, its masses of 
lava lying in huge irregular rocks 
on the lines of the coulés,so huge in 
scale as only to be fully com- 
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prehended when seen from some 
distant point.by a man who has ‘ an 
eye for a country’—to such an one 
it would be a very difficult. effort to 
realize to his own mind from mere 
description the scenery of Teneriffe, 
but especially difficult must it be to 
appreciate the scale on which that 
scenery is developed, 

The great object of the novel ex- 
pedition of Professor Smyth was to 
ascertain how far the revelations of 
the telescope in celestial space might 
be extended by selecting for the 
site of observation a point sufli- 
ciently elevated into the atmosphere 
to be above the lower, and therefore 
the denser and less pure, portions 
of the aérial envelope of our globe. 

The astronomer has learned too 
well by experience how few nights, 
nay, how few hours, in the year are 
fit for observation of the stars or 
planets where minuterecords of their 
physiognomy are required. A hun- 
dred hours of good observation is a 
satisfactory retrospect for an astro- 
nomer at the end of a year. The 
remaining 8660 hours have been 
marred; one half by the gay beams 
of gladsome day, and the rest by the 
malignant influences in the atmo- 
sphere, cloud-born, or of a more 
earthly parentage, as dust-haze, or 
mist. A transit circle at Greenwich 
a few years back had to be ereeted 
witha telescope of large aperture to 
meet the increasing opacity and ob- 
struction of the smoke-laden atmo- 
sphere of London. That the tops of 
mountains of considerable altitude 
rise above the region of ordinary 
cloud, and soar into one of the ex- 
tremest dryness, was no new theory 
requiring an expedition to prove its 
truth. 

But the question of how far the 
powers of the telescope would be ex- 
tended in that rarer medium by the 
removal of one third of the atmo- 
sphere from between its object-glass 
and a star, and in what proportion 
the hours of such advantageous ob- 
servation might be extended beyond 
those enjoyed at lower levels,, in- 
volved hopes for the future of as- 
tronomy, and deserved experimental 
answer. 

Professor Smyth has answered 
both questions, and favourably. In 
fact, whosoever would now..carry 
forward astronomical inquiry by 
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close observation of the physiog- 
nany of planets, stars, or nebula, 
would. seem to economize both in 
his hours and. in the size of the in- 
strument requisite, by pitching his 
observatory on the summit, or as 
near to the summit of the Peak of 
Teyde, as he can find firm footing 
for his instruments. Other moun- 
tains may doubtless be found well 
adapted for such a purpose; but 
this particular mountain would seem 
especially well selected for the ex- 
periment, not only from its mag- 
nificent position in latitude for view- 
ing all the important stars and as- 
terisms, but. for other reasons not 
less cogent. Thus, independently 
of its great height and its position 
in the neighbourhood to the tropie, 
where the line of perpetual snow 
rises. considerably aboye even. its 
elevated summit, it enjoys an im- 
munity from causes of atmospheric 
disturbance peculiarly its own. This 
immunity is secured by the cireum- 
stance before alluded to, of the 
Canaries lying in the region of the 
trade winds. From the equator to 
the poles a constant stream of warm 
moist air sets in from spring to 
autumn, through the higher regions 
of the atmosphere; while a return 
current of cold polar air sweeps 
along the surface of the globe from 
the poles to the Equator, The ac- 
tual direction which these currents 
take is not due north and south; 
for the Boreal current starts with a 
southern direction anda certain given 
velocity. But as it proceeds down 
the latitudes, it traverses the surface 
of .a spheroidal world which whirls, 
in proportion as you approach the 
Equator, more and more swiftly 
from west to east; and thus one 
standing on the globe near the 
northern tropic is borne rapidly 
athwart the down-sweeping trade 
wind, and not only is sensibie of its 
northerly direction, but is conscious 
also of the resistance which it op- 
poses to objects moving eastward 
with the earth, and so projected 
laterally, as it were, against the 
trade wind. Hence. the direction 
of this wind, as felt at Teneriffe, is 
not from due north, which ia its true 
bearing, but from north-east, which 
is the resultant direction com- 
pounded of its own north-to-south 
movement, and. the. west-to-east 
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rotation of the savant who adjusts 
his spectacles on the sea-shore of the 
Fortunate Isles. Of course the 
upper current reverses’ the con- 
ditions of the problem. It starts 
with the great velocity eastwards 
due to its equatorial origin. Itisa 
hot air, and therefore mounts, from 
its lightness, into the higher regions 
of the atmosphere. Its course is to 
the pole, to replace the cold air 
forming the north-to-south current. 
Naturally, therefore, it is a south- 
west wind ; and few are the English- 
men who do not know or ere their 
curtains are drawn whether on any 
given morning the battles of the 
winds have left the country open to 
the desolate blasts of the cold polar 
north-east, or have left the victory 
in the hands of the ‘south-west 
wind rushing warm,’ and saturated 
with the vapours of the Atlantic. 

The winds, indeed, of: our own 
high latitude are but as it were the 
scattered remnants of the one, and 
the unmarshalled rear-guard of the 
other of these two great divisions of 
the mutinous army of AZolus; but 
their causes and their characteristics 
are not different from those of the 
trade winds as they appear, in all 
their constancy and regularity, in 
the region between the calms of the 
tropics—where the aérial motions 
of northern and southern hemi- 
spheres are interchanged—and the 
more northerly (or southerly) zones 
of the globe, where their qualities 
have become less contrasted; and 
the steadiness of their course broken 
in upon by other causes. 

The summit of Teneriffe pierces 
into a region of the air where a com- 
een calm is prevalent. Too 

igh for the influence of the north- 
east trade, too low for the full 
current of its south-west counter- 
part, the Peak of Teneriffe con- 
tinnes, for all the months these 
trades are blowing, a point on the 
globe enjoying singular immunity 
from change in its atmospheric con- 
ditions. hwalagiri rears its un- 
approachable head among eternal 
snows, and the serene summit of 
ne is not less absolutely 
inaccessible. Europe and Africa 
offer no known mountain-tops where 
clear skies are so permanent, or 
where snows do not form the floor, 
and which are in any sense as acces- 
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sible to them ‘that go down to the 
sea in ships, from whatsoever nation, 
as is the case with the famous peak. 
The region of the ‘air into which it 
rises is peculiar in'‘every way. The 
hot air from the tropics, expanding 
in that high region from the re- 
moval from it of so much atmo- 
spheric pressure, has lost thereby 
much’ of its ‘sensible’ heat, now 
become latent; while the moisture 
it deposited in the change has been 
left behind by it ere it left the 
‘region of calms.’ The upper trade 
wind blows therefore cool and dry, 
its elastic substance having been 
expanded and become rarefied by 
the diminution of the atmospheric 
column pressing on it; and haying 
on that account less disturbing in- 
fluence as a refracting medium upon 
the light of the heavenly bodies—a 
condition of the highest importance 
to the astronomer. 

The mountain selected, there re- 
mained the important question’ of 
how to get there, and how to carry u 
to so great an altitude in a Spanis 
colony—which being Spanish, of 
course had no roads properly car+ 
ried through the island—the weights 
involved in the transportation of 
astronomical telescopes and their 
mountings. The Admiralty helped 
to solve the first question by a grant 
of £500. One would have thought 
that when a company of Sappers 
and Miners, or Mappers and Signers, 
or Engineers, or however they best 
love to be designated, is not grudged 
by the War Office to assist in keep- 
ing up Mr. Henry Cole’s celebrity 
and keeping down the ostensible ex- 
— ut the Brompton Boilers, a 
ew of these intelligent and enter- 
rising Englishmen might have been 
ent to Mr. Smyth’s expedition, and 
these, with a gunboat to convey 
them, would have made into a 
national expedition what in default 
of them has become another of the 
results of private Englishmen’s re- 
sources and enterprise. All honour 
to the name of Robert Stephenson. 
Witha quick ear ever ready to catch 
the first sound of preparation for 
advance in any science, with his 
sympathies always keenly alive to 
help any effort forward in science, 
in art, or in those great exploits em- 
phatically English in which Strength 
and Force—Kpares and Bia, gods of 
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Promethean antiquity—are chained 
to the car of the progress of hu- 
manity; Strength, in those vast 
constructions for passive resistance 
of which the Menai tube, the still 
longer tubular girders of Saltash, 
and the Leviathan, are illustrations; 
and Force as yoked to impel the 
mighty world of commerce, whether 
by the labour of the steam-engine 
or the irresistible tense strain of the 
water-press. 

Tn all the efforts of man to en- 
slave these two great Genii, and by 
their powers to work out the prac- 
tical problems of our time, above all 
jealousies, quick of sympathy, ready 
of resource, ever at hand to give in- 
stantly his counsel when it may be 
asked, one of the foremost men of 
all his time, stands the son of the 
first Stephenson. 

Who has not heard of the yacht 
Titania, that fairy thing of iron, 
built for speed and for luxury, to 
skim the waters when the heavens 
lower and the gale ison her beam— 
to bask in sunshine, or to fly like a 
racer over calm seas? Mr. Robert 
Stephenson did what the Admiralty 
did not, and the queen of the water 
fays of our yacht clubs was ordered 
by her master to be in attendance 
on the astronomer, to bear him and 
his instruments to Teneriffe and 
back, to wait on him there, and to 
lend all aid that her crew might be 
able to give to him. And good ser- 
vice did each sturdy man of that 
crew render in the sequel. 

We do not belong to the class of 
reviewers who consider their duty 
to consist in giving lazy readers a 
good taste of their author by pick- 
ing out the plums from their books, 
and leaving the said readers to go 
away and talk of the flavour thereof. 
If a book is worth talking about it 
is worth reading; and it seems to 
us to be a critic’s duty to writer, 
reader, and editor alike, rather to 
point out wherein new ideas are 
suggested by a new book, or to 
combat opinions which we may 
think to be erroneous, than to pan- 
der to the falsehood involved in this 
habit of the day. We shall have 
both of these duties to perform. 

Firstly, then, let it be understood 
that the little volume entitled Tene- 
riffe, an Astronomer’s Experiment, 
is well worth anybody's reading. 
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Its style indeed is very unequal. It 
contains passages of considerable 
force and well written, and showing 
what the author is equal to. But 
there is a slipshod character about 
a good deal of it which savours of 
the familiar note-book, copied, and 
hastily put together, without suffi- 
cient regard either to the author’s 
reputation or the literary tastes of 
his readers. 

There are ideas introduced into 
the subject-matter of its pages of 
novelty and singular interest. In 
the first place it is an illustrated 
book—the first book, we believe, 
that has yet been published into 
which photography has been intro- 
duced as the artistic illustrator. 
The stereoscopic views are mise- 
rable productions as photographs. 
The first—a view of the summit of 
the peak with its own private crater; 
and No. 6, a view of the cliff of 
Mount Guajara, with the floor of 
the great crater out of which the 
peak in fact rises, are both fair 
photographs and interesting; though 
in truth perhaps the poor photo- 
stereograph of the Tiresias of all 
living specimens of Draceena Draco, 
the ‘Great Dragon Tree’ of the 
Villa of Orotava, is the most in- 
teresting in the volume. 

Had a good photographist been 
on the expedition the work would 
have been worth twice its cost for 
the photographs alone. The incor- 
poration with the volume of a port- 
able ‘book stereoscope’ most con- 
venient in form and quite answering 
its object, save that it needs a little 
nick to fit the nose which any one 
can make in it for himself, is a most 
acceptable addition to the illustra- 
tions, and in fact guarantees the 
success of future books similarly 
illustrated. 

Alarger map of Teneriffe is wanted 
to illustrate its physical geography 
and geology: such a one the reader 
will find, though not on a sufficient 
seale, in the Physical Atlas of 
Johnston. Indeed a good map 
would have gone far to atone for 
the confusion left on the mind by 
the rambling nature of the book. 
It would have served as a clue to 
what it must be confessed is at 
present little else than a labyrinth. 

The gallant yacht soon conveyed 
her scientific freight in safety to 
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Santa Cruz, on the north part of the 
eastern shore of the island; and 
from thence our astronomer went 
round to Orotava, the port on the 
north, whence the ascent is always 
made to the summit of the peak. 
The island of Teneriffe—Achi- 
neche it was called by its aboriginal 
Guanche inhabitants—named To- 
nerfis in the history of Bethencourt’s 
expedition for its conquest, called, 
probably, by erroneous répetition of 
this name, the Isle de l'Fafer—not 
to be confounded with Hierra— 
rises, as has been before observed, 
with a gentle slope from the ocean. 
It runs out in the form of a triangle, 
with a base running from north- 
west to south-east, the bearing of 
the other sides being to a point some 
sixty miles from this base in a north- 
west direction: its shape being 
precisely that of a shoulder of -mut- 
ton. 
The ‘ peak’ is elevated on a lofty 
and broad crater, standing directly 
over the centre of the ‘ blade-bone.’ 
A deep chasm running towards 
Orotava on the north-west, cuts 
through the wall of this large crater. 
It is the ‘Gate of Taoro,’ the name 
and seat of one of the little ‘king- 
doms’ of aboriginal Teneriffe. 
Elsewhere, this vast ‘ mixing bowl’ 
of the lavas, whose diameter is some 
eight miles, is pretty uniformly, 
except where it is partially oblite- 
rated by lava streams, enclosed 
by a mighty wall of perhaps 1000 
feet in height. The sides of the 
crater, whose rim is formed by the 
summit of the rocks that thus plunge 
abruptly on the inner side down to 
its level, slope away from that rim 
on its outer edge by a gentle average 
inclination of 12°. This slope of 
furrowed and torn mountain side, 
with its lava streams and ravines, 
falls away till, atadepth of about8000 
feet, it meets the sea, beneath which 
it is unquestionably continued to a 
much further depth. The crater 
plain itself—if such a region can be 
called a plain—is a tumbled, rugged 
country of vast rocks—the crests of 
lava waves, and the crusted forms 
of the ‘foam,’ and wreathed flakes 
of once molten and now adaman- 
tine rock-streams. In such a 
Scene one indeed may feel how 
tiny a thing is man in any single 
theatre of Nature’s operation. 
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From out of this crater floor, but 
with a bearing in a line, which, 
passing through it and through the 
chasm before alluded to as the Gate 
of Taoro, would also run nearly 
parallel to the shortest diameter of 
the mountain, the Peak of Teyde 
towers in slaggy majesty above the 
whole. From its summit, then, one 
looks down first into its own little 
crater cone; and next on to the 
shoulder of Rambleta, another of 
its whilom orifices, and then on to 
the Malpays, or masses of tumbled 
volcanic lava-slag that build up the 
whole. Chajorra lies to the south- 
west, a twin peak of smaller alti- 
tude, itself a volcano; while to the 
east the view is interrupted by a 
third volcanic mass, the Montana 
Blanco. In other directions, the 
eye ranges over the vast panorama 
before described. An horizon of 
dazzling cloud-land—thelarge crater 
extending from the base of the peaks, 
its rim rising abruptly to the height 
of perhaps tooo feet, at an average 
distance of four or five miles from 
where you stand, except in the 
chasm of the Taoro, and where lava 
streams have surged over it to the 
west. Beyond, the island slopes 
away, as has been observed, at an 
easy angle of some 12°, till it is lost 
in the land clouds that, hanging to 
its sides, seem to hold at bay that 
great sea-born bank of clouds which 
is always watching, as it were, to 
advance on them from every side. 
Such are the general form and cha- 
racteristics of the island of Teneriffe. 
The port of Orotava lies in the line 
of the chasm of the pass of the 
Taoro, which thus forms the natural 
approach to the summit of the peak, 
and facilitates the line of communi- 
cation between the north and south 
of the island. 

From Orotava, therefore, the 
expedition started. How it clomb 
the mountain, and how rude walls 
were raised for protection, a tele- 
scope mounted, and observations 
made—how an intrepid wife was 
content to dwell on a mountain top 
for all the months, the reader must 
read to learn. Enough that we in- 
form him that two spots were occu- 

ied—the first a tentative one, called 
ruajara, on the edge of the great 
crater; and after it was found that 
a ‘dust-haze,’ even at that elevation, 
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interfered with observation, and 
that there was no fear of hot vapours 
or gaseous emanations communicat- 
ing tremor or vacillation to the 
steady glances of the stars by re- 
moval to the peak itself; the point 
of Alta Vista, a position situate on 
an eastern buttress of the peak, was 
chosen for the final stand. It was 
late in the period of the trade-winds 
that the Pattinson Equatorial was 
mounted on this lofty spot. But 
Professor Pjiazzi Smyth had the 
delight of gazing through less of 
atmospheric medium than astrono- 
mers ever gazed through before, at 
stars that glared steadily as planets, 
at planets that seemed nearer than 
planets ever yet seemed; while 
the bands of cloud that so swiftly 

in on the axis of Jupiter during 
that vast orb’s short day, revealed 
the whorls and ‘cumulous’ cha- 
racter of thin vaporous material 
which the very largest instruments 
only have detected from our lower 
world. Any one whose eye has 
been held by the magic spell of 
Saturn’s wonders revealed by a large 
telescope, will feel disappointment 
in euhing that the ringed planet 
was in so low a position in ascension 
during the night hours, as to have 
revealed no new feature to the as- 
tronomer at Teneriffe. One can- 
not help reverting to the idea 
of the strange combination of ce- 
lestial- and terrestrial things that 
must have been operating on the 
mind of any one but ‘a philosopher’ 
in such a position. In that high 
isolation, ‘alone with the stars,” the 
very earth and its habitations, its 
associations with human feelings— 
with love, with sorrow, with im- 
pulse, and with crime—all cut off 
from one not only by distance, but 
by a diaphragm of cloud as real 
and yet as unreal as the very veil 
itself’ that separates the corporeal 
and thespiritual—how solemn should 
be the thoughts of a man so alone in 
the universe. 

One might expect that one 
schooled in the sublime lessons 
of such a mountain summit might 
come back to our world with his 
countenance shining, or with his 
eye lit by an unearthly light, as 
those of the ancient mariner, and 
that he would have some stern 
teaching to impart to us. Our au- 





thor’s face, and eyes, and hands, 
seem indeed to have caught a ruddy 
hue from the influence of the dry 
air; but the teaching he has to im- 

art to us is quite of the Burlington- 
are sort. Thus, he tells how he 
looked ‘into the sky, and how, in 
scrutinizing the eat fannelled 
cones standing on level ringed and 
rimmed dises, and the long radiating 
bands and broken-down mountain 
walls upon the moon, he might read 
as by literal translation from one lan- 
guage into another, the history of 
our cold companion in space. The 
still voleanoes and broken crater 
rims, and long lines of lava cowl?s 
that they scanned upon her sur- 
face, were but miniature pictures of 
realities on a far vaster scale, whose 
counterpart they saw in the craters, 
and lava streams, and rayines that 
lay silent around and beneath them. 
And as if to confound still more the 
strange identity of forms the crater 
floor of Teneriffe afforded to lunar 
crater floors, one might scan upon 
the crater of Teneriffe little lines 
of rock which, when looked on from 
above, were so similar to the bright 
summits and their dark shadows 
that rag the edge of a young 
crescent moon, that the only name 
for them that seemed to define their 
nature, was that of the ‘lunar rocks.’ 

Nor did this strange confusion of 
heaven and earth end here. The 
cloudy belts of Jupiter have been 
before alluded to. We look on these, 
not as we look on the clouds of our 
own earth, with the sun illuminating 
them from the other side, but we 
see them from above, from the same 
side as that on which the sun is 
gleaming—and where should we 
find the counterpart to such a scene, 
save on some point of elevation 
above sublunary things, from which 
man may gaze on the cloud-glories 
of his own planet, as the stars look 
on them; where, in short, but from 
the Peak of 'Teyde? And so from 
the Peak of Teyde the eye alter- 
nately scrutinized the cloudy belts 
that bar the latitudes on the sphere of 
Jupier on both sides of his equator, 
aiid the band of clouds that spanned 
the space from horizon to horizon 
in the latitude of the Canaries. And 
men might ‘look at each other with 
a dim surmise,’ and guess that per- 
hapsJ upiter has his trade-winds too! 
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And one may ask, what do those 
clouds hide? Do living souls barter 
the good for the bad behind them, 
as beneath earthly clouds? Do 
those trade-winds bear commerce 
over tidal seas? Inserutable ques- 
tions! We may dismiss them from 
our thoughts unanswered. We dare 
not ridicule them. 

The physical experiment made by 
Professor Smyth was of great in- 
terest, though its result will be 
more satisfactory when confirmed 
by future experiment, The ques- 
tion, Does the moon absorb all the 
sun’s heat radiated to her, or does 
she reflect with the light, she trans- 
mits to us a little quota of heat, as 
well? is one to which no answer 
confirming the actual transmission 
of heat had ever yet been given. 
The experiment was made by the 
beautiful form of instrument adopted 
by Melloni for his exquisite experi; 
ments on what we may call the 
heat-colowrs of different substances. 
It consists in a little series of anti- 
mony and bismuth bars, minute as 
little threads, and soldered together 
in couplets, each composed of a bar 
of either metal. The whole are 
united in a bundle and. connected 
together, and brought into metallic 
contact with each other at the ends 
in successive series. One copper 
wire starts from the last bismuth, 
and another from the first antimony 
bar of the little fagot of couplets. 
Now, wonderful to , relate, any 
change in temperature in one end of 
a pair of bismuth and antimony 
bars so united, induces an electric 
tension; and, vice versd, an eleetric 
current passed through them in- 
duces a change of temperature in 
the different ends of the bars. 

Such a fagot as has been de- 
scribed gives the result of the 
change of temperature in a single 
couple, multiplied as many times in 
amount as there are couples; and 
therefore, to get the maximum 
amount of this extraordinary crea- 
tion of electric, force, we have to 
make the bars as small as possible, 
in order that they may be as nume- 
rous as possible at the little sensi- 
tive square space where their ends 
form a surface on which the heat 
may fall and be measured. This 
measure of the heat is effected by 
the wires being made to convey the 
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electricity produced by the heating 
of the ae of the metallic fagot. 
In order to. do this, they are coiled 
in; such @ manner round a, mag- 
netized needle as to take advantage 
of the law that an, electric current 
traversing a wire makes a magnet 
tend to point, athwart, the direction 
of the wire... The instrument. em- 
bodying this principle is the gal- 
vanometer. Thus the, fagot de- 
scribed, which is the ‘ thermo-elec- 
tric pile’ of , Nobili, becomes ihe 
most delicate conceivable metre of 
changes, of temperature, by reason 
of the electric current which is .in- 
duced in it as it becomes. hotter or 
colder, and which is. measured. by 
the deflections of the sensitive needle 
of the galvanometer, 

Professor Smyth calculated the 
influence of the heat of the moon’s 
rays to be less than half that. of a 
candle placed at a distance of fifteen 
feet from him. Such a measure, 
ment of temperature is no doubt 
perfectly a possible one to effect, . It 
will be satisfactory, however, that. it 
should some day be confirmed by 
further observation. 

Such were. the, general results 
achieved by the expedition to the 
Peak. We shall not follow the 
Professor down again on board the 
Titania, nor linger with him among 
the pleasant gardens of Orotava 
with the pickers of cochineal, or 
with the little half-Spanish vagrants 
who traduce the Euphorbiacew2—of 
course any reader of Fraser is. well 
acquainted with their nature; nor 
will we wander with him as pilgrims 
to the venerable Dragon-tree., But 
we must remonstrate with the cava- 
lier manner, in which he handles 
grave questions of volcanic geology, 
and, from the pinnacle of the Fortu- 
nate Isles, looks down with little 
reverence on views which the first 
geological philosopher of our time— 
not to speak of oS merely as a 
philosophic geologist—has so ably 
urged on the attention of such as 
are interested in the subject... To 
respect a theory does not neces- 
sarily mean to accept it: but before 
speaking lightly of its positions, it 
were well to study it; at any rate 
an off-hand condemnation of it 
savours somewhat of having pre- 
judged it. Authority in matters, of 
opinion in Science is of no. value in 
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the absence of facts; but where two 
theories stand front to front, each 
supported by high authority, it 
argues at least irreverence to attack, 
with no new facts in one’s armoury, 
and with no arguments drawn from 
long study of the subject, the prin- 
ciples involved in either one theory 
or the other. 

There are questions that are 
soluble and there are those that are 
not. To solve by any but the vague 
argument of analogy and sympathy, 
and therefore to arrive at any sure 
conclusion upon the plurality of 
worlds, none out of the vortex of 
the controversy can hope for or 
believe possible. The cosmogenic 

uestions battled by Huttonians and 
ernerians, by Plutonists and Nep- 
tunists, by the all-water or all-fire 
theories of old philosophy, involved, 
if you will, in the still older balance 
of fears to the human race between 
our being swallowed up by a deluge, 
or the elements being melted in a 
fervent heat, and the worlds shri- 
velling like a scroll in the fire ; these 
will perhaps be questions stillas long 
as the rainbow glowsagainst the sum- 
mer-cloud, though very much of the 
difficulty that is contained in them, 
and many of the problems they in- 
volve, are being clearly stated and 
gradually answered by the advance 
of physical and chemical geology. 

But it is hardly to be considered 
a hopeless task when the geologist 
addresses himself to the explanation 
of the conditions under which the 
volcanic masses on the earth’s sur- 
face have been raised. The internal 
forces that upheave the earth or 
pour forth volcanic matter, are as 
yet unknown tous; but the mecha- 
nical conditions under which they 
operate need only careful observa- 
tion and persevering induction. 

Two views are in the field claim- 
ing the solution of this problem ; 
but as in many other cases in science, 
the assaults of each upon the other 
expose the weakness involved in the 
positions of each, and, as in the ‘con- 
tact’ and ‘ chemical’ theories of elec- 
tric causation, the two theories are 
becoming more or less convergent to 
the same point. That theory will 
have less to alter in its original po- 
sitions which has involved the least 
of gratuitous hypothesis, just as in 
the great contest of the undulatory 


and emission theories of light, the 
former has held its ground so per- 
sistently, while the latter has had 
ever to assume new conditions with 
every new assault made upon it by 
its antagonist. As with the his- 
torian, so is it with the geologist, 
for geology is a department of his- 
tory. There are historians who 
dwell on the great crises of the 
human world to explain the order 
of procession of human action; and 
there are historians who look on such 
crises as but the crests of the waves 
of historic circumstance,—the tide 
will rise though each wave retreat,— 
and those waves are the culminating 
result of long-gathering causes, the 
accumulated integral of human 
action, whose differential composing 
units are to be sought in the his- 
tory of each unit man, and by 
scrutinizing the characteristics of the 
human heart in its daily experiences. 
The thunderstorm is the catastrophe 
following the accumulation of elec- 
tric tensions in each and every 
particle of vapour that has played 
its part in the motions of the air 
over a large area, and that have been 
gathering through a length of time. 
It is not a new force that leaps from 
the thundercloud, as the meteorite 
may fall from space. 

Even so the geologist may inter- 
pret the past by the present, or may 
seek to explain the changes that 
have transformed the surface of the 
globe by calling to his aid crises, 
catastrophes and agencies, in short, 
to which man has not been a wit- 
ness. It has been the view of the 
school of philosophy to which Sir 
Charles Lyell had been the geologi- 
cal interpreter, and in which he has 
been one of the most distinguished 
teachers, that the phenomena with 
which geology deals are the results 
of actions which we have but to 
consider attentively in order to re- 
cognise them as operative agencies 
in the actual world we live on. The 
one school looks on the past as a pe- 
riod of catastrophes and violent ope- 
rations of nature, all incomparable 
to and inconsistentwith the apparent 
constancy and permanence of the 
existing order of things. The other 
school interprets the long series of 
geological changes by referring them 
to the continued action of those very 
forces which a closer inspection 
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shows us to be constantly and per- 
manently operating on every point 
of the globe's surface, on the granite 
substance of the eternal hills, on the 
shifting sands of a sea-shore, or 
the tranquil deposit of the mud of 
a river-bed. The strife between the 
rival views that contend for the ex- 
planation of the operative causes 
that raise a volcano, comes to an 
issue upon one question. 

Has the volcanic matter been in- 
variably piled up, as it were, by 
successive eruptions layer on layer, 
and so a mountain formed hy ash 
and lava hurled up through the 
volcanic orifice, and falling down to 
be deposited around it, or flowing 
over in a liquid state, and so pro- 
ducing an elevation of a conical 
form? or has another cause been also 
at work in sudden and prodigious 
upheaving forces lifting the voleano 
as in a moment, like some huge 
bubble on a seething caldron of 
viscous fluid, and leaving it a 
cracked and fissured protuberance 


on the surface of the globe ? 

Sir Charles Lyell maintains that 
no known volcano needs the latter 
explanation—that no example of 


such a sudden upheaval has been 
witnessed in historic times, and that 
if we can explain volcanic facts by 
the processes we do see in action, 
those processes are the only causes 
which we can philosophically assign 
in explanation of the facts. His 
opponents take the opposite ground, 
maintaining that ‘eruption’ 1s not a 
sufficient explanation of all the facts 
brought to light regarding the struc- 
ture of volcanoes, and that some 
supplementary explanation, such as 
the sudden upheaval into a mountain 
of an area previously level and qui- 
escent, is necessary to the clearing 
up of the difficulties of the problem. 

he chief argument of the upholders 
of the latter view rests upon the 
mechanical structure of some of the 
rocks composing volcanic mountain- 
masses, on the laws which are sup- 
posed to regulate the flow and the 
consolidation of floods of molten 
stone, and on the necessity which is 
forced on the geologist of acknow- 
ledging that the rock material of 
many volcanic summits must have 
been deposited beneath the sea; an 
acknowledgment entailing enormous 
upheavals as the only explanation of 
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the elevation of the compact lava to 
so great a height. Shells too are 
shown gathered high up on vol- 
canic slopes, and are pressed into 
the argument as proof of such up- 
heavals. 

Their antagonists join a general 
issue to these assertions. The sud- 
den upheaval of a small area into a 
volcano is not, say they, to be con- 
founded with those gradual eleva- 
tions or depressions of vast regions 
of the surface of the globe to which 
geology bears testimony in every 
sea-shell and every pebble that is 
broken from its parent rock. What 
are mountain-tops now, were, in a 
thousand cases, sea-bottoms at a 
former time. There are even de- 
nuded volcanic cones that bear their 
evidence to this almost universal 
law. But shells on volcanic cones 
can also be traced to another origin, 
to the breaking up, namely, and to 
the hurling into the air of the first 
broken fragments of the strata 
through which the first volcanic 
burst has torn its way ; and this is 
the only satisfactory explanation 
of their presence under the cir- 
cumstances in which they have yet 
been found among the actual ma- 
terial of any volcano. But that a 
volcano should have emerged from 
the sea necessitates no violent up- 
heaval of its mass as an isolated 
protuberance, and the ‘upheaval 
theory’ would gain no particle of 
support for its principle by the 
proof that a gradual elevation of a 
wide sea bottom had raised the 
group of the Canaries from shallows 
into dry land, and had lifted the 
old crater of Teneriffe from below 
the sea to above the clouds, at a 
period prior to that at which the 
peak was formed. The assertion of 
the submarine origin of this volcano 
is as yet without any proof. Were 
it proved it would still need the 
further steps in the argument that 
should establish its origination 
having occurred by the sudden pro- 
jection upwards of an island com- 

osed of ancient sea bottom, and not 

y the deposit beneath the sea of 
voleanic ashes and outpoured lava 
streams, under the ordinary con- 
ditions of volcanic eruption to which 
Sir Charles Lyell contends that all 
such volcanic phenomena may be 
referred. 
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But one asks for a shell from the 
crater walls of Guajara, and one 
asks in vain; ProfessorJ ukes sought 
for but found them not, and our as- 
tronomer gives a sneer only for a 
reply. ‘Good geologists,’ says he, 
‘have not yet looked in the right 

lace,’ or else this ‘ cruel dig’ at the 

ypothesis he maintains would be 
of no point! The production of one 
little shell would have been a more 
comely argument, better in its silent 
testimony, than the curt phrase- 
ology of the astronomer. 

Another argument for the sub- 
marine origin of Teneriffe is drawn 
from the character of its lavas and 
dykes, and the comparatively high 
angle at which these flank its sides. 
But here again one asks for a proof 
that tabular stony lavas cannot pos- 
sibly be deposited except under 
the sea, nor at a higher angle 
than 5° or 6°, and cannot therefore 
be formed at the gentle slope of 
Teneriffe of 12°. There is on the 
other hand little doubt—nay, recent 
research has given indubitable proof 
—that such lavas can be produced 
at far higher inclinations than 
these. 

Finally,one is told that subsidence 
necessarily involves upheaval, and 
that subsidence is necessary as an 
explanation of sunken precipices in 
the Gate of Taoro and elsewhere. 
But subsidence is equally explained 
by the undermining action of erup- 
tion; for whether the matter has 
been pushed up en masse or ejected 
in detail, it must come from some- 
where, and when the gaseous forces 
ejecting or erupting it have spent 
themselves, a void may as readily 
be conceived to remain by the one 
theory as by the other. 

One may aiso allow, for the sake 
of argument, that the ice cavern on 
Teneriffe, like some of the small 
mounds on the surface of the Vesu- 
vian crater, may be the result of an 
upheaval—a sort of blistered bubble 
on a lava torrent; but it were a 
strange argument to draw from this 
avowal, that the mighty island 
mountain of Teneriffe is such a 
bubble on the face of the globe, and 
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is in this respect only one among 
ten thousand other mountains of 
similar construction. 

The neither impossible, nor impro- 
bable, view of the submarine forma- 
tion of Teneriffe is not yet proved. 
Far less can the cautious reasoner 
take the further step of declaring 
that the mass of the mountain 
has not been formed by and is 
not composed of erupted matter, 
but has been pushed up by some 
Titanic heave of the earth, not 
applied under a wide sea-bottom, 
but confined to the isolated region 
whose limits are the iron-bound 
shores of the queen of the Cana- 
rics. 

But leaving the geological flights 
of the Queen’s astronomer for Scot- 
land, we come home with him toa 
subject all his own, and bid adieu to 
his Tittle volume with admiration for 
the beautiful application of a well- 
known principle for which astro- 
nomy and navigation will perhaps 
have hereafter to remember his trip 
to Teneriffe with grateful recog- 
nition. Few people looked on 


Foucault’s pendulum experiments 
to = the rotation of the earth, 


and the wonderful toy called the 
Gyroscope that illustrates their prin- 
— as other than a _philosophi- 
cal conceit, pretty in its concep- 
tion, but valueless in its aah: 
But Science works in faith, and, 
content with the addition of a new 
stone in the building up of the 
aspiring column of human know- 
ledge, she little cares to speculate on 
the weight or the ornament it may 
be the lot of that stone at another 
time to carry. The permanency of 
its direction in space which a ro- 
tating body seeks to maintain has 
been employed by Professor Smyth 
to take observations at sea by giving 
a telescope a position which for a 
short time shall be fixed and inde- 
pendent of the motion of the ship 
that carries it. A table whirling 
with enormous velocity, and mount- 
ed on gimbals, is the simple instru- 
ment by which he has shown the 

racticability of achieving this most 
important result, 

N.S. M. 
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CONCERNING CHURCHYARDS.* 


ANY persons do not like to go 
near a churchyard: some do 

not like even to hear a churchyard 
mentioned. Many others! feel an 
especial interest in that quiet place 
—an interest which is quite uncon- 
nected with any personal associa- 
tions with it. A great deal depends 
upon habit; and a great deal turns, 
too, on whether the churchyard 
which we know best is a locked-up, 
deserted, neglected place, all grown 
over with nettles; or a spot not too 
much retired, open to all passers- 
by, with trimly-mown grass and 
neat gravelled walks. I do not 
sympathize with the taste which 
converts a burying-place mto a 
flower-garden or a fashionable 
lounge for thoughtless people: let 
it be the true ‘ country churchyard,’ 
only with some appearance of being 
remembered and cared for. For 
myself, though a very commonplace 
rson, and not at all sentimentally 
inclined, I have a great liking for a 
churchyard. Hardly a day passes 


and down for a little in that whic 

surrounds my chureh. Probably 
Habitans in Sicco may regard me 
as extremely devoid of occupation, 
when I confess that daily, after 
breakfast, and before sitting down 
to my work (which is pretty hard, 
though he may not think so), I walk 
slowly down to the churchyard, 
which is a couple of hundred yards 
off, and there pace about for a few 
minutes, looking at the old graves 
and the mossy stones. Nor is this 
only in summer-time, when the 
sward is white with daisies, when 
the ancient oaks around the gray 
wall are leafy and green, when the 
passing river flashes bright through 
their openings and runs chiming 
over the warm stones, and when the 
beautiful hills that surround the 
_ spot at a little distance are 
flecked with summer light and 
shade; but in winter too, when the 


on which I do not go and walk up 
h 


bare branches look sharp against 
the frosty sky, and the graves look 
like wavelets on a sea of snow. 
Now, if I were anxious to pass 
myself off upon my readers as: a 
greatiand thoughtful man, I might 
here give an account of the profound 
thoughts which [ think in my dail 

musings in my pretty eliarch patil, 
But, being an essentially common- 
place person (as I have no doubt 
about nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of every thousand of my readers 
also are), I must: here confess’ that 
generally I walk about the church- 
yard, thinking and feeling nothing 
very particular. I do not believe 
that ordinary people, when worried 
by some little care, or pressed down 
by some little sorrow, have only to 
go and muse in a churchyard in 
order to feel how trivial and tran- 
sient such cares and sorrows are, 
and how very little they ought to 
vex us. To commonplace mortals, 
it is the sunshine within the breast 
that does most to brighten; and the 
thing that has most power to darken 
is the shadow there. And the 
scenes and teachings of external 
nature have, practically, very little 
effect indeed. And so, when mus- 
ing in the churchyard, nothing 
grand, heroical, philosophical, or 
tremendous ever suggests itself to 
me. I look with pleasure at the 
neatly cut walks and grass. I peep 
in at. a window of the church, and 
think how I am to finish my sermon 
for next Sunday. I read over the 
inscriptions on the stones which 
mark where four of my predecessors 
sleep. I look vacantly at the lichens 
and moss which have overgrown 
certain tombstones three or four 
centuries old. And occasionally I 
think of what and where I shall be, 
when the village mason, whistling 
cheerfully at his task, shall eut out 
my name and years on the stone 
which »will mark my last resting: 
place. But all these, of course, are 
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commonplace thoughts, just what 
would occur to anybody else, and 
really not worth repeating. 

And yet, although ‘death, and 
the house appointed for all living,’ 
form a topic which has been treated 
by innumerable writers, from the 
author of the book of Job down to 
Mr. Dickens; and although the 
subject might well be vulgarized by 
having been, for many a day, the 
stock resort of every commonplace 
aimer at the pathetic; still the 
theme is one which never can grow 
old. And the experience and the 
heart of most men convert into 
touching eloquence even the poorest 
formula of set phrases about the 
tremendous Fact. Nor are we able 
to repress a strong interest in any 
account of the multitude of fashions 
in which the mortal part of man has 
been disposed of, after the great 
change en passed upon it. In 
Mrs. Stone’s volume we find a 
great amount of curious information 
upon such points: and after think- 
ing of the various ways of burial 
described, we return with a feeling 
of home and of relief to the quiet 
English country churchyard. I 
should think that the shocking and 
revolting description of the burning 
of the remains of Shelley, lately 
published by Mr. Trelawney, will 
go far to destroy any probability of 
the introduction of cremation in 
this country, notwithstanding the 
ingenuity and the eloquence of the 
little treatise of the Member of the 
College of Surgeons, of which I 
have more to say hereafter. The 
choice lies between burning and 
burying: and the latter being uni- 
versally accepted in Britain, it re- 
mains that it be carried out in the 
way most decorous as regards the 
deceased, and most soothing to the 
feelings of surviving friends. Every 
one has seen burying-places of all 
conceivable kinds, and every one 
knows how prominent a feature they 
form in the English landscape. 
There is the dismal corner in the 
great city, surrounded by blackened 
walls, where scarce a blade of grass 
will grow, and where the whole 
thing is foul and pestilential. There 
is the ideal country churchyard, 
like that described by Gray, where 
the old elms and yews keep watch 
over the graves where successive 
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enerations of simple rustics have 
oad their last resting-place, and 
where in the twilight the owls hoot 
from the tower of the ivy-covered 
church. There is the bare enclo- 
sure, surrounded by four walls, and 
without a tree, far up the lonely 
Highland hill-side ; and more lonely 
still, the little gray stone, rising 
above the purple beidhen, where 
rude letters, touched up by Old 
Mortality’s hands, tell that one, 
probably two or three, rest beneath, 
who were done to death for what 
they firmly believed was their Re- 
deemer’s cause, by Claverhouse or 
Dalyell. There is the churchyard 
by the bleak sea-shore, where coffins 
have been laid bare by the en- 
croaching waves; and the niche in 
cathedral crypt, or the vault under 
the church’s floor. I cannot con- 
ceive anything more irreverent than 
the Yankee fashion of burying in 
unconsecrated earth, each family 
having its own place of interment 
in the corner of its own garden: 
unless it be the crotchet of the silly 
old peer, who spent the last years of 
his life in erecting near his castle- 
door a preposterous building, the 
rogress of which he watched day 
y day with the interest of a man 
who had worn out all other interest, 
occasionally lying down in the stone 
coffin which he had caused to be 
prepared, to make sure that it would 
fit him. I feel sorry, too, for the 
oor old Pope, who when he dies is 
aid on a shelf above a door in St. 
Peter’s, where he remains till the 
next Pope dies, and then is put out 
of the way to make room for him; nor 
do I at all envy the noble who has 
his family vault filled with coffins 
covered with velvet and gold, occu- 
pied exclusively by corpses of good 
quality. It is better surely to be 
laid, as Allan Cunningham wished, 
where we shall ‘ not be built over;’ 
where ‘ the wind shall blow and the 
daisy grow upon our grave.’ Let it 
be among our kindred, indeed, in 
accordance with the natural desire: 
but not on dignified shelves, not in 
aristocratic vaults, but lowly and - 
humbly, where the Christian dead 
sleep for the Great Awaking. Most 
— will sympathize so far with 

eattie, though his lines show that 
he was a Scotchman, and lived where 
there are not many trees :— 





Care of the Body after Death. 


Mine be the breezy hill, that skirts the down, 


Where a green grassy turf is all I crave, 
With here and there a violet bestrown, 


Fast by a brook, or fountain’s murmuring wave ; 
And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my grave! 


Some persons appear to think 
that it argues strength of mind and 
freedom from unworthy prejudice, 
to profess great indifference as to 
what becomes of their mortal part 
after they die. I have met with 
men who talked in a vapouring 
manner about leaving their bodies 
to be dissected; and who evidentl 
enjoyed the sensation which oa 
sentiments produced among simple 
folk. "Whenever I hear any man 
talk in this way, my politeness, of 
course, prevents my telling him that 
he is an uncommonly silly person ; 
but it does not prevent my thinking 
him one. It is a mistake to imagine 
that the soul is the entire man. 
Human nature, alike here and here- 
after, consists of soul and body in 
union: and the body is therefore 
justly entitled to its own degree of 
thought and care. But the point, 
indeed, is not one to be argued; it 
is, a8 it appears to me, a matter of 
intuitive judgment and instinctive 
feeling ; and I apprehend that this 
feeling and judgment have never 
—— more strongly than in the 
noblest of our race. I hold by 
Burke, who wrote, ‘I should like 
that my dust should mingle with 
kindred dust; the good ol expres- 
sion, ‘ ey burying-ground,” has 
something pleasing in it, at least to 
me.’ Mrs. Stone has quoted Lady 
Murray’s account of the death of 
her mother, the celebrated Grissell 
Baillie, which shows that that 
strong-minded and noble-hearted 
woman felt the natural desire :— 

The next day she called me: gave 
directions about some few things: said 
she wished to be carried home to lie by 
my father, but that perhaps it would be 
too much trouble and inconvenience to 
us at that season, therefore left me to 
do as I pleased; but that, in a black 
purse in her cabinet, I would find money 
sufficient to do it, which she had kept 
by her for that use, that whenever it 
happened, it might not straiten us. She 
added, ‘I have now no more to say 
or do :’ tenderly embraced me, and laid 
down her head upon the pillow, and 
spoke little after that. 

An instance, at once touching and 
awful, of care for the body after the 


soul has gone, is furnished by the 

well-known lines written by Shak- 

speare, and engraved by his direction 

upon his monument at Stratford:— 

Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 

To dig the dust enclosed here : 

Blest be the man that spares these 
stones, 

And curst be he that moves my bones. 


The most eloquent exposition I 
know of the religious aspect of the 
question, is contained in the con- 
cluding sentences of Mr. Melvill’s 
noble sermon on the ‘ Dying Faith 
of Joseph.’ I believe my readers 
will thank me for quoting it :— 


It is not a Christian thing to die ma- 
nifesting indifference as to what is done 
with the body. That body is redeemed : 
not a particle of its dust but was bought 
with drops of Christ’s precious blood. 
That body is appointed to a glorious 
condition ; not a particle of the cor- 
ruptible but what shall put on incorrup- 
tion; of the mortal that shall not 
assume immortality. The Christian 
knows this: it is not the part of a 
Christian to seem unmindful of this. 
He may, therefore, as he departs, speak 
of the place where he would wish to be 
laid. ‘ Let mesleep,’ he may say, ‘ with 
my father and my mother, with my wife 
and my children ; lay me not here, in 
this distant land, where my dust cannot 
mingle with its kindred. I would be 
chimed to my grave by my own village 
bell, and have my requiem sung where I 
was baptized into Christ.’ Marvel ye 
at such last words? Wonder ye that 
one, whose spirit is just entering the 
separate state, should have this care for 
the body which he is about to leave to 
the worms? Nay, he is a believer in 
Jesus as ‘the Resurrection and the 
Life:’ this belief prompts his dying 
words; and it shall have to be said of 
him, as of Joseph, that ‘by faith,’ yea, 
‘by faith,’ he ‘gave commandment con- 
cerning his bones !’ 


I believe that all who hold such 
belief will read with interest the 
three books whose titles are given 
at the beginning of this article. 
Two of them, indeed, are hardly to 
be called books, being pamphlets of 
thirty-two and fifty-four pages re- 
spectively. God's Acre is a hand- 
some volume. It is a ramblin 
book, full of curious knowledge, an 
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showing that its author must have 
exercised prolonged industry in ac- 
cumulating materials for it. Mrs. 
Stone writes earnestly and un- 
affectedly : and it is easy to discern 
that, probably from personal asso- 
ciations, she feels deeply upon many 
— involved in hersubject. Her 
ook, as she states in a preface 
which disarms criticism, is ‘ miscel- 
laneous and wayward:’ its facts, 
generally speaking, are of greater 
value than its reflections: but I am 
sure it will be extensively read, and 
read with great interest ; and that, 
with all competent readers, it will 
earn its author a worthy reputation 
for industry, good taste, and gentle 
womanly feeling. I shall, by and 
bye, give some interesting speci- 
mens of the quaint information with 
which it is full to overflowing. 

Mr. Hill’s little tract is well 
worthy of the attentive perusal of 
the country clergy. Its purpose is 
to furnish practical suggestions for 
the maintenance of decent propriety 
about the church and churchyard. 
I am not, at present, concerned 
with that part of the tract which 
relates to churches; but I may re- 
mark, in passing, that Mr. Hill's 
views upon that subject appear 
to me distinguished by great 
good sense, moderation, and taste. 
He does not discourage country 
clergymen, who have but limited 
means with which to set about 
ordering and _ beautifying their 
churches, by suggestthg arrange- 
ments on too grand and expensive 
a scale: on the contrary, he enters 
with hearty sympathy into all plans 
for attaining a simple and inex- 
pensive seemliness where more can- 
not be accomplished. And I think 
he hits with remarkable felicity the 
just mean between an undue and 
excessive regard to the mere ex- 
ternalities of worship, and a puri- 
tanical bareness and contempt for 
material aids, desiring, in the words 
of Archbishop Bramhall, that ‘ all 
be with due moderation, so as 
neither to render religion sordid 
and sluttish, nor yet light and 
garish, but comely and venerable.’ 
Equally judicious, and equally prac- 
tical, are Mr. Hill’s hints as to the 
ordering of churchyards. He la- 
ments that churchyards should 
ever be found where long, rank 
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grass, briers, and nettles abound, 
and where neatly kept walks and 
graves are wanting. He goes on :— 


And yet, how trifling an amount of 
care and attention would suffice to 
render neat, pretty, and pleasant to look 
upon, that which has oftentimes an un- 
pleasing, desolate, and painful aspect. 
A few sheep occasionally (or better 
still, the scythe and shears now and then 
employed), with a trifling attention to 
the walks, once properly formed and gra- 
velled, will suffice, when the fences are 
duly kept, to make any churchyard 
seemly and neat : a little more than this 
will make it ornamental and instructive. 

It is possible that many persons 
might feel that flower-beds and shrub- 
beries are not what they would wish to 
see in a churchyard ; they might think 
they gave too garden-like and adorned 
a look to so solemn and sacred a spot ; 
persons will not all think alike on such 
a matter: and yet something may be 
done in this direction with an effect 
which would please everybody. A few 
trees of the arbor vite, the cypress, and 
the Irish yew, scattered here and there, 
with firs in the hedge-rows or boundary 
fences, would be unobjectionable ; while 
wooden baskets, or boxes, placed by the 
sides of the walks, and filled in summer 
with the fuchsia or scarlet geranium, 
would give our churchyards an exceed- 
ingly pretty, and perhaps not unsuitable 
appearance. Little clumps of snowdrops 
and primroses might also be planted here 
and there ; for flowers may fitly spring up, 
blvom, and fade away, in a spot which 
so impressively tells us of death and 
resurrection ; and where sheep even are 
never admitted, all these methods for 
beautifying a churchyard may be 
adopted. Shrubs and flowers on and 
near the graves, as is so universal in 
Wales, independently of their pretty 
effect, show a kindly feeling for the 
memory of those whose bodies rest be- 
neath them ; and how far to be preferred 
to these enormous. and frightful masses 
of brick or stone which the country 
mason has, alas, so plentifully supplied! 


In the case of a clergyman, a 
taste for keeping his churchyard in 
becoming order is just like a taste 
for keeping his garden and shrub- 
bery in order: only let him begin 
the work, and the taste will grow. 
There is latent in the mind of every 
man, unless he be the most untidy 
and unobservant of the species, a 
love for well-mown grass and for 
sharply outlined gravel-walks. My 
brethren, eredite experto. I did not 
know that in my soul there was a 
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chord that vibrated responsive to 
trim gravel and grass, till I tried, 
and lo! itwasthere. Try for your- 
selves: you do not know, perhaps, 
the strange affinities that exist be- 
tween material and immaterial 
nature. If any youthful clergyman 
shall read these ee who knows in 
his conscience that his churchyard- 
walks are grown up with weeds, and 
the graves covered with nettles, 
upon sight hereof let him summon 
his man-servant, or get a labourer 
if he have no man-servant. Let 
him provide a reaping-hook and a 
large new spade. ‘l'hese implements 
will suffice in the meantime. Pro- 
ceed to the churchyard: do not get 
disheartened at its neglected look, 
and turn away. Begin at the en- 
trance-gate. Let all the nettles and 
long grass for six feet on either 
side of the path be carefully cut 
down and gathered into heaps. 
Then mark out with aline the boun- 
daries of the first ten yards of the 
walk. Fall to work and cut the 
edges with the spade; clear away 
the weeds and grass that have over- 
spread the walk, also with the spade. 
In a little time you will feel the 
fascination of the sharp outline of 
the walk against the grass on each 
side. And I repeat, that to the 
average human being there is some- 
thing inexpressibly pleasing in that 
sharp outline. By the time the ten 
yards of walk are cut, you will find 
that you have discovered a new 
leasure and a new sensation; and 
from that day will date a love of tidy 
walks and grass ;—and what more is 
needed tomake a pretty churchyard? 
The fuchsias, geraniums, andso forth, 
are of the nature of luxuries, and 
they will follow in due time: but 
grass and gravel are the foundation 
of rustic neatness and tidiness. 

As for the treatise on Burning 
the Dead, it is interesting and 
eloquent, though I am well con- 
vinced that its author has been 
putting forth labour in vain. I re- 
member the consternation with 
which I read the advertisements 
announcing its publication. I made 
sure that it must be the production 
of one of those wrong-headed indi- 
viduals who are always proposing 
preposterous things, without end or 
meaning. Why on earth should we 
take to burning the dead? What 


Urn Sepulture. 


is to be gained by recurring to a 
heathen rite, repudiated by the 
early Christians, who, as Sir Thomas 
Browne tells us, ‘ stickt not to give 
their bodies to be burnt in their 
lives, but detested that mode after 
death ?? And wherefore do any- 
thing so horrible, and so suggestive 
of cruelty and sacrilege, as to con- 
sign to devouring flames even the 
unconscious remains of a departed 
friend? But after reading the 
essay, Which, although a reviewer, 
I did before finally making up my 
mind about it, I felt that the author 
had a great deal to say in defence of 
his views. I am obliged to acknow- 
ledge that in many cases important 
benefits would follow the adoption 
of urn sepulture. The author treats 
his subject with considerable dis- 
play, both of science and of logic. 
Lhe question which he proposes to 
discuss is, what is the best way to 
dispose of the mortal part of man 
when the soul has left it? A first sug- 
gestion might be to endeavour to pre- 
serve it in the form and features of 
life; and, accordingly, in many 
countries and ages, embalming in 
its various modifications has been 
resorted to. But all attempts to 
prevent the human frame from obey- 
ing the Creator’s law of returning 
to the elements have miserably 
failed. And surely it is better a 
thousand times to ‘bury the dead 
from our sight,’ than to preserve a 
hideous and revolting mockery of 
the beloved form. ‘The Egyptian 
mummies every one has heard of ; 
but the most remarkable instance of 
embalming in recent times is that of 
the wife of one Martin Van Butchell, 
who, by her husband’s desire, was 
embalmed in the year 1775, by Dr. 
William Hunter and Mr. Carpenter, 
and who may be seen in the museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London. She was a beautiful 
woman, and all that skill and science 
could do were done to preserve her 
in the appearance of life; but the 
result is nothing short of shocking 
and awful. Taking it, then, as ad- 
mitted, that the body must return 
to the dust from whence it was 
taken, the next question is, How? 
How shall dissolution take place 
with due respect to the dead, and 
with least harm to the health and 
the feelings of the living? 
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The two fashions which have been 
universally used are, burial and 
burning. It has so happened that 
burial has been associated with 
Christianity, and burning with hea- 
thenism; but I shall admit at 
once that the association is not 
essential, though it would be hard, 
without very weighty reason indeed, 
to deviate from the long-remembered 
‘earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust.’ But such weighty reason 
the author of this treatise declares 
to exist. The system of burial, he 
says, is productive of fearful and 
numberless evils and dangers to the 
living. In the neighbourhood of 
any large burying- place, the air 
which the living breathe, and the 
water which they drink, are im- 
ues with poisons the most 

estructive of health and life. Va- 
rious Parliamentary Reports are 

uoted in support of these views. 

ven where the damage done to air 
and water is inappreciable by our 
senses, it is a predisposing cause of 
‘headache, dysentery, sore throat, 
and low fever ;’ and it keeps all the 
population around in a condition in 
which they are the ready prey of all 
forms of disease. I shall not shock 
my readers by quoting a host of 
horrible facts, proved by indisput- 
able evidence, which are adduced 
by the author to show the evils of 
burial: and all these evils, he main- 
tains, may be escaped by the revival 
of burning. Four thousand human 
beings die every hour; and only by 
that swift and certain method can the 
vast mass of decaying matter which, 
while decaying, gives off the most 
subtle and searching poisons, be 
resolved with the elements without 
injury or risk to any one. So con- 
vinced has the French Government 
become of the evils of burial that 
it has patronized and encouraged 
one M. Bonneau, who proposes that 
instead of a great city having its 
neighbouring cemeteries, it should 
be provided with a building called 
‘The Sarcophagus,’ occupying an 
elevated situation, to which the 
bodies of rich and poor should be 
conveyed, and there reduced to 
ashes by a powerful furnace. And 
then M. Bonreau, Frenchman all 
over, suggests that the ashes of our 
friends might be preserved in a 
tasteful manner; the funeral urn, 


containing these ashes, ‘ replacing 
on our consoles and mantelpieces 
the ornaments of bronze clocks and 
china vases now found there.’ Our 
author, having shown that burning 
would save us from the dangers of 
burying, concludes his treatise by a 
careful description of the manner in 
which he would carry. out the burn- 
ing process. And certainly his plan 
contains as little to shock one as 
may be, in carrying out a system 
necessarily suggestive of violence 
and cruelty. There is nothing like 
the repulsiveness of the Hindoo 
burning, only half carried out, or 
even of Mr. Trelawney’s furnace 
for burning poor Shelley. I do not 
remember to have lately read any- 
thing more ghastly and revolting 
than the entire account of Shelley’s 
cremation. It says much for Mr. 
Trelawney’s nerves, that he was able 
to look on at it; and it was no 
wonder that it turned Byron sick, 
and that Mr. Leigh Hunt kept be- 
ron the sight of it. I intended to 
ave quoted the passage from Mr. 
Trelawney’s book, but I really can- 
not venture to do so. But it is 
right to say that there were very 
good reasons for resorting to that 
melancholy mode of disposing of 
the poet’s rémains, and that Mr. 
Trelawney did all he could to ac- 
complish the burning with efficiency 
and decency: thoughthe whole story 
makes one feel the great physical 
difficulties that stand in the way of 
carrying out cremation successfully. 
The advocate of urn-sepulture, how- 
ever, is quite aware of this,andhe pro- 
poses to use an apparatus by which 
they would be entirely overcome. 
It is only fair to let him speak for 
himself; and I think the following 
passage will be read with interest :— 
On a gentle eminence, surrounded by 
pleasant grounds, stands a convenient, 
well-ventilated chapel, with a high spire 
or steeple. At the entrance, where some 
of the mourners might prefer to take 
leave of the body, are chambers for their 
accommodation. Within the edifice are 
seats for those who follow the remains 
to the last: there is also an organ, and 
a gallery for choristers. In the centre 
of the chapel, embellished with appro- 
priate emblems and devices, is erected 
a shrine of marble, somewhat like those 
which cover the ashes of the great and 
mighty in our old cathedrals, the open- 
ings being filled with prepared plate 
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glass. Within this—a sufficient space 
intervening—is an inner shrine covered 
with bright non-radiating metal, and 
within this again is a covered sarco- 
phagus of tempered fire-clay, with one 
or more longitudinal slits near the top, 
extending its whole length. As soon as 
the body is deposited therein, sheets of 
flame at an immensely high temperature 
rush through the long apertures from 
end to end, and acting as a combination 
of a modified oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, 
with the reverberatory furnace, utterly 
and completely consume and decompose 
the body, in an incredibly short apace of 
time. Even the large quantity of water 
it contains is decomposed by the extreme 
heat, and its elements, instead of retard- 
ing, aid combustion, as is the case in 
fierce conflagrations, The gaseous pro- 
ducts of combustion are conveyed away 
by flues; and means being adopted to 
consume anything like smoke, all that is 
observed from the outside is occasionally 
a quivering transparent ether floating 
away from the high steeple to mingle 
with the atmosphere. 

At either end of the sarcophagus is a 
closely-fitting fire-proof door, that farthest 
from the chapel entrance communicating 
with a chamber which projects into the 
chapel and adjoins the end of the shrine. 
Here are the attendants who, unseen, 
conduct the operation. The door at the 
other end of the sarcophagus, with a 
corresponding opening in the inner and 
outer shrine, is exactly opposite a slab 
of marble on which the coffin is deposited 
when brought into the chapel. The 
funeral service then commences accord- 
ing to any form decided on. At an 
appointed signal the end of the coffin, 
which is placed just within the opening 
in the shrine, is removed, and the body 
is drawn rapidly but gently and without 
exposure into the sarcophagus : the sides 
of the coffin, constructed for the purpose, 
collapse ; and the wooden box is removed 
to be burned elsewhere. 

Meantime the body is committed to 
the flames to be consumed, and the words 
‘ashes to ashes, dust to dust’ may be 
appropriately used. The organ peals 
forth a solemn strain, and a hymn or 
requiem for the dead is sung. In a few 
minutes, or even seconds, and without 
any perceptible noise or commotion, all 
1s over, and nothing but a few pounds 
or ounces of light ash remains. This is 
carefully collected by the attendants of 
the adjoining chamber: a door commu- 
nicating with the chapel is thrown open; 
and the relic, enclosed in a vase of glass 
or other material, is brought in and 
placed before the mourners, to be finally 
enshrined in the funeral urn of marble, 
alabaster, stone, or metal. 
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Speaking for myself, I must say 
that T think it would cause a strange 
feeling in most people to part at the 
chapel-door with the corpse of one 
who had been very dear, and, after 
a few minutes of horrible suspense, 
during which they should know that 
it was burning in a fierce furnace, 
to see the vessel of white ashes 
brought back, and be told that there 
was all that was mortal of the de- 
parted friend. No doubt it may be 
weakness and prejudice, but I think 
that few could divest themselves of 
the feeling of sacrilegious violence. 
Better far to lay the brother or 
sister, tenderly as though still the 
felt, in the last resting-place, so soft 
and trim. It soothes ws, if it does 
no good to them, and the sad change 
which we know is soon to follow is 
wrought only by the gentle hand of 
Nature. And only think of a man 
pointing to half-a-dozen vases on his 
mantelpiece, and as many more on 
his cheffonier, and saying ‘ There 
the wicked cease from troubling, and 
there the weary are at rest!’ 

s No, no; the thing will never 

o! 


As for Mrs. Stone’s volume, its 
desultory and fragmentary charac- 
ter renders it impossible to give any 
general view of its contents further 
than saying that it affords a great 
amount of interesting information 
upon almost every topic connected 
with God’s Acre. We have much 
told us of burial in ancient and 
modern times and in all countries ; 
of burying-places consecrated and 
unconsecrated ; of cemeteries, char- 
nels, catacombs; of mummies and 
the strange uses to which they have 
come; of mourning customs, epitaphs 
and exhumation. 

One of the latest examples of 
burning, in the case of a Christian, 
is that of Henry Laurens, the first 
President of the American Congress. 
In his will he solemnly enjoined 
upon his children that they should 
eause his body to be given to the 
flames. The Emperor Napoleon, 
when at St. Helena, expressed a si- 
milar desire ; and said, truly enough, 
that as for the Resurrection, that 
would be miraculous at all events, 
and it would be just as easy for the 
Almighty to accomplish that great 
end in the case of burning as in that 
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of burial. And, indeed, the doctrine 
of the Resurrection is one that it is 
not wise to scrutinize too minutely 
—I mean as regards its rationale. 
It is best just to hold by the great 
truth, that ‘this corruptible shall 
put on incorruption, and this mortal 
shall put on immortality.’ I pre- 
sume that it has been shown beyond 
doubt that the material particles 
which make up our bodies are in a 
state of constant flux, the entire 
physical nature being changed every 
seven years, so that if all the par- 
ticles which once entered into the 
structure of a man of fourscore were 
reassembled, they would suffice to 
make seven or eight bodies. And 
the manner in which it is certain 
that the mortal part of man is dis- 
persed and assimilated to all the 
elements furnishes a very striking 
thought. Bryant has said, truly 
and beautifully, 
All that tread 


The globe, are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. 


And James Montgomery, in a 
poem of his which is little known, 
and which is amplified and spoiled 
in the latest editions of his works, 
has suggested to us whither the 
mortal vestiges of these untold mil- 
lions have gone. I wonder that in 
a volume of four hundred pages, all 
about burying-places, and in which 
many very inferior quotations are 
contained, Mrs. Stone has found no 
room for any portion of the Lines 
to a Molehill in a Churchyard. 


Tell me, thou dust beneath my feet, — 
Thou dust that once hadst breath,— 
Tell me, how many mortals meet 
In this small hill of death. 


The mole that scoops with curious toil 
Her subterranean bed, 

Thinks not she plows a human soil, 
And mines among the dead. 


Yet, wheresoe’er she turns the ground, 
My kindred earth I see: 

Once every atom of this mound 
Lived, breathed, and felt, like me. 


Through all this hillock’s crumbling 
mould 
Once the warm lifeblood ran : 
Here thine original behold, 
And here thy ruins, man! 


By wafting winds and flooding rains, 
From ocean, earth, and sky, 
Collected here, the frail remains 
Of slumbering millions lie. 
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The towers and temples crushed by time. 
Stupendous wrecks, appear 

To me less mournfully sublime 
Than this poor molehill here. 


Methinks this dust yet heaves with 
breath, — 
Ten thousand pulses beat ;— 
Tell me, in this small hill of death, 
How many mortals meet ! 


One idea, you see, beaten out 
rather thin, and expressed in a 
great many words, as was the good 
man’s wont. And in these days of 
the misty and spasmodic school, I 
owe my readers an apology for pre- 
senting them with poetry which 
they will have no difficulty in under- 
standing. 

Amid a great number of particu- 
lars as to the burial customs of 
various nations, we find mention 
made of an odd way in which the 
natives of Thibet dignify their great 
people. They do not desecrate 
such by giving them to the earth, 
but retain a number of sacred dogs 
to devour them. Not less strange 
was the fancy of that English- 
woman, a century or two back, who 
had her husband burnt to ashes, and 
these ashes reduced to powder, of 
which she mixed some with all the 
water she drank, thinking, poor 
heart-broken creature, that thus she 
was burying the dear form within 
her own. 

In rare cases I have known of the 

arson or the churchwarden turning 
bis cow to pasture in the church- 
yard, to the sad desecration of the 
place. It appears, however, that 
worse than this has been done, if 
we may judge from the following 
passage quoted by Mrs. Stone :— 

1540. Proceedings in the Court of 
the Archdeaconry of Colchester, Colne 
Wake. Notatur per iconimos dicte 
ecclesie yt the parson mysusithe the 
churche-yard, for hogis do wrote up 
graves, and besse lie in the porche, and 
ther the pavements be broke up and 
soyle the porche; and ther is so mych 
catell y‘ usithe the churchyarde, y‘ is 
more liker a pasture than a halowed 
place. 


It is usual, it appears, in the 
southern parts of France to erect 
in the churchyard a lofty pillar, 
bearing a large lamp, which throws 
its light upon the cemetery during 
the night. The custom began in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. Some- 
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times the lanterne des morts was a 
highly ornamented chapel, built in a 
circular form, like the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, in 
which the dead lay exposed to view 
in the days which preceded their 
interment : sometimes it was merely 
a hollow column, ascended by a 
winding stair inside, or by projec- 
tions left for the purpose within. It 
must have been a striking sight 
when the traveller, through the dark 
night, saw far away the lonely flame 
that marked the spot where so many 
of his fellow-men had completed 
their journey. 

One of the oddest things ever 
introduced into Materia Medica 
was the celebrated Mummy Powder. 
Egyptian mummies, being broken 
* and ground into dust, were held 
of great value as medicine both for 
external and internal application. 
Boyle and Bacon unite in commend- 
ing its virtues: the latter, indeed, 
venturing to suggest that ‘the mix- 
ture of balms that are glutinous’ 
was the foundation of its power, 
though common belief held that the 
virtue was ‘more in the Egyptian 
than in the spice.’ Even in the 
seventeenth century mummy was 
an important article of commerce, 
and was sold at a great price. One 
Eastern traveller brought to the 
Turkey Company six hundred 
weight of mummy broken into 
pieces. Adulteration came into 
play in a manner which would have 
gratified the Zancet commission : 
the Jews collecting the bodies of 
executed criminals, filling them with 
common asphaltum, which cost 
little, and then drying them in the 
sun, when they became undistin- 
guishable from the genuine article. 
And the maladies which mumm 
was held to cure are set fort 
in a list which we commend to 
the notice of Professor Holloway. 
It was ‘ to be taken in decoctions of 
marjoram, thyme, elder-flower, bar- 
ley, roses, lentils, jujubes, cummin- 
seed, carraway, saffron, cassia, 
parsley, with oxymel, wine, milk, 
utter, castor, and mulberries.’ Sir 


Thomas Browne, who was a good 
deal before his age, did not approve 
of the use of mummy. He says: 
Were the efficacy thereof more clearly 
made out, we scarce conceive the use 
thereof allowable in physic: exceeding 
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the barbarities of Cambyses, and turn- 
ing old heroes into unworthy potions. 
Shall Egypt lend out her ancients unto 
chirurgeons and apothecaries, and 
Cheops and Psammeticus be weighed 
unto us for drugs? Shall we eat of 
Chamnes and Amasis in electuaries and 
pills, and be cured by cannibal mixtures? 
Surely such diet is miserable vampirism ; 
and exceeds in horror the black banquet 
of Domitian, not to be paralleled except 
in those Arabian feasts wherein ghouls 
feed horribly. 


I need hardly add that the world 
has come round to the great 
physician’s way of thinking, and 
that mummy is not included in the 
pharmacopeeia of modern days. 

No book about churchyards would 
be complete without a chapter on 
Epitaphs; and Mrs. Stone gives a 
good deal of information with regard 
to these. She has failed, however, 
to include either the most beautiful 
or the oddest specimens of the class 
in her volume. I think the monu- 
mental inscriptions of this country, 
as a general rule, furnish lament- 
able proof of the national bad taste. 
Somehow our peculiar genius seems 
not to lie in that direction; and 
very eminent men, who did most 
other things well, have signally 
failed when they tried to produce an 
epitaph. What with stilted extra- 
vagance and bombast on the one 
side, and profane and irreverent 
jesting on the other, our epitaphs, 
for the most part, would be better 
away. It was well said by Addison 
of the inscriptions in Westminster 
Abbey,— ‘Some epitaphs are so ex- 
travagant that the dead person 
would blush; and others so exces- 
sively modest that they deliver the 
character of the person departed in 
Greek and Hebrew, and by that 
means are not understood once in a 
twelvemonth.’ And Fuller has hit 
the characteristics of a fitting 
—- when he said that ‘the 
shortest, plainest, and truest epi- 
taphs are the best.’ In most cases 
the safe plan is to give no more 
than the name and age, and some 
brief text of Scripture. 

Every one knows that epitaphs 
generally are expressed in such 
complimentary terms as quite ex- 
plain the question of the child, who 
wonderingly enquired where they 
buried the bad people. Mrs. Stone, 
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however, quotes a remarkably out- 
spoken one, from a monument in 


Horselydown Church, in Cumber- 
land. It runs as follows :— 


Here lie the bodies 
Of Thomas Bond and Mary his wife. 
She was temperate, chaste, and charitable ; 
But 


She was proud, peevish, and passionate. 
She was an affectionate wife and a tender mother ; 
But 
Her husband and child, whom she loved, 
Seldom saw her countenance without a disgusting frown, 
Whilst she received visitors whom she despised with an endearing smile. 
Her behaviour was discreet towards strangers ; 


But 


Imprudent in her family. 
Abroad her conduct was influenced by good breeding ; 
But 
At home by ill temper. 


And so the epitaph runs on to 
considerable length, acknowledging 
the good qualities of the poor wo- 
man, but killing each by setting 
against it some peculiarly unamiable 
trait. I confess that my feeling 
is quite turned in her favour by the 
unmanly assault which her brother 
(the author of the inscription) has 
thus made upon the poor dead 
woman. If you cannot honestly say 
good of a human being on his grave- 
stone, then say nothing at all. There 
are some cases in which an exception 
may justly be made; and such a 
one, I think, was that of the infa- 
mous Francis Chartres, who died in 
1731. He was buried in Scotland, 
and at his funeral the populace 
raised a riot, almost tore his body 
from the coflin, and threw dead 
dogs into the grave along with it. 
Dr. Arbuthnot wrote his epitaph, 
and here it is :— 


Here continueth to rot 
The body of Francis Chartres 
Who, with an inflexible constancy, 
and 
Inimitable uniformity of life, 
Persisted, 
In spite of age and infirmities, 

In the practice of every human vice, 
Excepting prodigality and hypocrisy : 
His insatiable avarice exempted him 
from the first, 

His matchless impudence from the 
second. 

Nor was he more singular 
In the undeviating pravity of his 
manners, 

Than successful 
In accumulating wealth : 

For without trade or profession, 
Without trust of public money, 
And without bribeworthy service, 
He acquired, or more properly created, 


A Ministerial Estate : 

He was the only person of his time 
Who could cheat without the mask of 
honesty, 

Retain his primeval meanness 
When possessed of ten thousand a year : 
And having daily deserved the gibbet 
for what he did, 

Was at last condemned for what he 
could not do. 

Oh! indignant reader ! 

Think not his life useless to mankind! 
Providence connived at his execrable 
designs, 

To give to after ages 
A conspicuous proof and example 
Of how small estimation is exorbitant 
wealth 
In the sight of God, 

By his bestowing it on the most 
unworthy of all 
mortals. 


If one does intend to make a verbal 
assault upon any man, it is well to 
do so in words which will sting and 
cut; and assuredly Arbuthnot has 
succeeded in his laudable inten- 
tion. The character is justly drawn, 
and with the change of a very few 
words, it might correctly be in- 
scribed on the monument of at least 
one Scotch and one English peer, 
who have died within the last half- 
century. 

There are one or two extreme 
cases in which it is in good taste, 
and the effect not without sublimity, 
to leave a monument with no in- 
scription at all. Of course this can 
only be when the monument is that 
of a very great and illustrious man. 
The pillar erected by Bernadotte 
at Frederickshall, in memory of 
Charles the Twelfth, bears not a 
word; and I believe most people 
who visit the spot feel that Berna- 
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dotte judged well. The rude mass 
of masonry, standing in the solitary 
waste, that marks where Howard 
the philanthropist sleeps, is likewise 
nameless. And when John Kyrle 
died in 1724, he was buried in the 
chancel of the church of Ross in 
Herefordshire, ‘ without so much as 
an inscription.” But the Man of 
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Ross had his best monument in the 
lifted head and beaming eye of 
those he left behind him at the 
mention of his name. He never 
knew, of course, that the bitter 
little satirist of Twickenham would 
melt into unwonted tenderness in 
telling of all he did, and apologize 
nobly for his nameless grave : 


And what ! no monument, inscription, stone ? 
His race, his form, his name almost, unknown? 


Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name : 
Go, search it there, where to be born and die, 
Of rich and poor make all the history : 
Enough, that virtue filled the space between, 
Proved, by the ends of being, to have been !* 


As Mrs. Stone’s book may be re- 
garded almost as a cyclopedia of 
churchyard literature, I am sur- 

rised that she has not included in 
it the two fine epitaphs written by 
Ben Jonson. The former of the 
two every one knows ; thesecond, I 
think, is less known. They are so 
short that I shall quote them, and 
the more so, because I fear that 
many readers of the present day are 
little versed in the literature of the 
beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The one is on the Countess 
of Pembroke :— 

Underneath this marble hearse, 

Lies the subject of all verse : 

Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s mother ; 

Death! ere thou hast slain another, 

Learned and fair, and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee. 


And the other is the epitaph of a 
certain unknown Elizabeth :— 
Wouldst thou hear what man can say 
In a little ’—reader, stay. 
Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die ; 
Which in life did harbour give, 
To more virtue than doth live. 
If at all she had a fault, 
Have it buried in this vault : 
One name was Elizabeth, 
The other let it sleep with death : 
Fitter, where it died, to tell, 
Than that it lived at all. Farewell ! 


Most people have heard of the 
brief epitaph inscribed on a tomb- 
stone in the floor of Hereford Cathe- 
dral, which inspired one of the 
sonnets of Wordsworth. There is 
no name, no date, but the single 
word Misrzrrmus. The lines, 


written by herself, which are in- 
scribed on the gravestone of Mrs. 
Hemans, in St. Anne’s Church at 
Dublin, are very beautiful, but too 
well known to need quotation. And 
Longfellow, in his charming little 
poem of Nuremburg, has preserved 
the characteristic word in the epi- 
taph of Albert Diirer :— 


Emigravit is the inscription on the 
tombstone where he lies ; 

Dead he is not,—but departed, —for 
the artist never dies. 


Perhaps some readers may be 
interested by the following epitaph, 
written by no less a man than Sir 
Walter Scott, and inscribed on the 
stone which covers the grave of a 
humble heroine whose name his 
genius has made known over the 
world. The grave is in the church- 
yard of Kirkpatrick-Irongray, a few 
miles from Dumfries :— 


This stone was erected 
By the Author of Waverley 
To the memory of 
Helen Walker 
Who died in the year of God 1791. 
This humble individual 
practised in real life 
the virtues 
with which fiction has invested 
the imaginary character 
of 
Jeanie Deans. 
Refusing the slightest departure 
from veracity 
even to save the life of a sister, 
she nevertheless showed her 
kindness and fortitude 
by rescuing her from the severity of the 
law : 
at the expense of personal exertions 


* Pope’s Moral Essays. Epistle III. 
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which the time rendered as difficult 
as the motive was laudable. 
Respect the grave of poverty 
when combined with love of truth 
and dear affection. 


Although, of course, it is treason- 
able to say so, I confess I think this 
inscription somewhat cumbrous and 
awkward. The antithesis is not a 
= one, between the difficulty of 

eanie’s ‘personal exertions’ and 
the laudableness of the motive which 
led to them. And there is some- 
thing not metaphysically correct in 
the combination described in the 
closing sentence—the combination 
of poverty, an outward condition, 
with truthfulness and affection, two 
inward characteristics. The only 

arallel phrase which I remember 
im literature is one which was used 
by Mr. Stiggins when he was ex- 
plaining to Sam Weller what was 
meant by a moral pocket-handker- 
chief. ‘It’s them,’ were Mr.Stiggins’s 
words, ‘as combines useful instruc- 
tion with woodcuts.’ Poverty might 
co-exist with, or be associated with, 
any mental qualities you please, but 
assuredly it cannot correctly be said 
to enter into combination with any. 

As for odd and ridiculous epitaphs, 
their number is great, and every one 
has the chief of them at his fingers’ 
ends. I shall be content to give 
two or three, which I am quite sure 
hardly any of my readers ever heard 
of before. The following, which 
may be read on a tombstone in a 
country churchyard in Ayrshire, 
appears to me to be unequalled for 
irreverence. And let critics observe 
the skilful introduction of the dia- 
logue form, giving the inscription a 
dramatic effect : 

Wha is it that’s lying here ?— 
Robin Wood, ye needna speer. 
Eh Robin, is this you ? 

Ou aye, but I’m deed noo! 


The following epitaph was com- 
posed by a village poet and wit, not 
unknown to me in my youth, for a 
rival poet, one Syme, who had pub- 
lished a volume of verses On the Times 
(not the newspaper). 


Beneath this thistle, 
Skin, bone, and gristle, 
In Sexton Goudie’s keepin’ lies, 
Of poet Syme, 
Who fell to rhyme, 
(O bards beware !) a sacrifice. 
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Ask not at all, 
Where flew his saul, 
When of the body death bereft her : 
She, like his rhymes, 
Upon the Times, 
Was never worth the speerin’ after! 


Speerin’, I should mention, for the 
benefit of those ignorant of Lowland 
Scotch, means asking or inquiring. 

It is recorded in history that a 
certain Mr. Anderson, who filled the 
dignified office of Provost of Dundee, 
died, as even provosts must. It was 
resolved that a monument should 
be erected in his memory, and that 
the inscription upon it should be the 
joint aa of four of his sur- 
viving colleagues in the magistracy. 
They met to prepare the epitaph; 
and after ak consideration it was 
resolved that the epitaph should be 
a rhymed stanza of four lines, of 
which lines each magistrate should 
contribute one. The senior accord- 
ingly began, and having deeply ru- 
minated he produced the following: 
Here lies Anderson, Provost of Dundee. 


This formed a neat and striking 
introduction, going (so to speak) to 
the heart of things at once, but 
leaving room for subsequent ampli- 
fication. The second magistrate 
perceived this, and felt that the idea 
was such a good one that it ought 
to be followed up. He therefore 
produced the line, 

Here lies Him, here lies He: 


thus repeating in different modifica- 
tions the same grand thought, after 
the style which has been adopted by 
Burke, Chalmers, Melvill, and other 
great orators. The third magistrate, 
whose turn had now arrived, felt that 
the foundation had thus been sub- 
stantially laid down, and that the 
time had come to erect upon it a 
superstructure of reflection, infer- 
ence, or exclamation. With the 
simplicity of genius he wrote as 
follows, availing himself of a poet's 
license to slightly alter the ordinary 
forms of language : 
Hallelujah, Hallelujee ! 


The epitaph being thus, as it were, 
rounded and complete, the fourth 
contributor to it found himself in a 
difficulty ; wherefore add anything 
to that which needed and in truth 
admitted nothing more? Still the 
stanza must be completed. What 
should he do? He would fall back 
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on the earliest recollections of his 
youth—he would recur to the very 
fount and origin of all human know- 
ledge. Seizing his pen, he wrote 
thus : 

A. B. C. D. E. F. G.! 


Whoever shall piece together these 
valuable lines, thus fragmentaril 
resented, will enter into the feel- 
ings of the Town Council, which 
bestowed a vote of thanks upon 


Delhi as it is. 


their authors, and caused the stanza 
to be engraven on the worthy pro- 
vost’s monument. Ihave not my- 
self read it, but am assured it is in 
existence. 


I think that I had better stop, 
though I have a vast deal more to 
say. And let my readers and me 
part for the present from God's Acre 
with those lines of Bryant which say 
something of its extent: 


Yet not to thy eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone ; nor couldst thou wish 


Couch more magnificent. 


Thou shalt lie down 


With patriarchs of the infant world, with kings, 
The powerful of the earth, the wise and good, 
Fair forms and hoary seers of ages past, 


All in one mighty sepulchre. 


The hills, 


Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun ; the vales, 


Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods ; rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 


That make the meadows green ; and, poured round all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,— 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the Great Tomb of Man! 


A. K. H. B. 


DELHI AS IT IS. 


F there has been as much contro- 

versy in England as to the 
deserved fate and actual treatment 
of Delhi and Delhi's king as there 
has in India, our readers may not 
be unwilling to receive the impartial 
testimony of an eye-witness who 
has recently visited the famous and 
once imperial city. 

Well did Delhi deserve to be 
called imperial. It is not the enor- 
mous size of the present city, nor 
the marvellous traces of a former 
far more surpassing greatness, nor 
the judicious design of the streets, 
nor the beauty of the Chaudui 
Chék, nor the splendour of the 
Palace, nor the glory of the Juma 
Masjid, that most impress one 
with the reality of the ehaneien 
rule. This impression is created 
chiefly by the enormous number of 
ruined public buildings. From 
Delhi to the Kootab—a distance of 
twelve miles—the country is a 
wilderness of mosques and public 
gardens. Where the Mahomedan 
rulers found the money for all these 
works is a complete puzzle to their 
English successors, who have so 
little to show in the way of brick 
and mortar, and yet even for that 


little have been obliged to mortgage 


the revenues of India. Let the 
traveller, then, who approaches 
Delhi from the north-west, passing 
over that road which was to us the 
vital artery during the great siege, 
along which were transported those 
continual reinforcements of men and 
material which enabled us at last 
to take Delhi and to retain India; 
passing by Badle-ka-serai, the last 
resting place of the weary foot 
traveller before he reaches the great 
metropolis, the place where the 
Sepoy army met the advancing 
British force on the 8th of June, and 
vainly endeavoured by a previous 
engagement to avert a siege ; pass- 
ing the site of our camp, through 
the ruined, scorched, and blackened 
cantonment, ascend the low ridge 
which shuts out the valley of the 
Jumna from the north-western plain, 
and as he sees the evening sun, or 
with still better effect the morning 
sun, lighting up the mosques, the 
minars, the towers, the ‘een 
the gateways, and the green formal 
gardens which stretch in one long 
line from north to south, pay, if 
he pleases, tribute of admiration to 
the Mahomedan energy which made 
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Delhi. But let the thought be brief, 
for the genius of the place now is 
emphatically English. He sees not 
so much what the Moghul made, 
but what the European has con- 

uered; he feels not so much that 

elhi was the splendid capital of a 
great dynasty, but that it is the 


token of the triumph of the foreign 
intruders in the great struggle of 


1857. 

ithe British camp was pitched in 
the rear of that low ridge which, as 
we have said, shuts out Delhi and 
the Jumna from the plain which 
stretches to the north-west, to Am- 
balah and Lahore. In camp our 
soldiers used to be tolerably secure, 
except when, as happened on one 
occasion, a party of rebel horse stole 
in among the tents unmolested, be- 
cause supposed to be friends. The 
top of the ridge was held at inter- 
vals by our pickets. It is crowned 
at about equal distances by four 
buildings, all of which have become 
more or less historical,—the flag- 
staff tower, the mosque, the observa- 
tory, and Hindoo Rae’s house. This 
last was the most exposed point on 
the whole line. It was held 
throughout the siege by the gal- 
lant little Goorkhas of the Sir- 
mour battalion, who begged as 
a point of honour not to be 
relieved. Never was a building 
so pitilessly knocked about. The 
walls are shot through and through; 
great heaps of fallen masonry lie 
round about. The fragments of 
shell had been collected, we were 
informed, by the wife of the dis- 
tinguished officer in command of the 
Goorkhas, to form a commemorative 
grotto. If this be so, the collectors 
have still left plenty behind to tes- 
tify to the perils endured by that 
outpost week after week, and month 
after month. On the right of 
Hindoo Rae’s house, and below the 
ridge, is the celebrated Sabzee- 
mundee, or green-grocery market, 
and it was from this quarter that 
most of the attacks of the garrison 
proceeded. The ridge is probabl 
about one mile distant from the w 
of the city, from that part of the 
wall which fronts in this direction, 
extending from the water bastion 
by the Cashmere and Moree Gates 
to the Cabul Gate. In the inter- 
vening space the traces of our 
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batteries are plainly visible. No one 
need search more than two minutes 
to find fragments of shot and shell. 
A bleached bone here and there is 
a still more ghastly relic of the 
great conflict ; but memorials of this 
kind have of course been as far as 
possible put out of sight. Coming 
up to the walls we eagerly look out 
for the breaches. There they are, 
unmistakeable enough ; not, indeed, 
veritable chasms in the wall, but 
the spaces where those chasms were, 
filled up hastily with earth. All 
the upper parapet of the wall in the 
salaibendieal of the breaches is 
broken and mutilated, having been 
knocked off by our batteries to 
diminish the cover afforded to the 
enemy’s musketry. Let us enter 
the city by what is now the princi- 
_ entrance—the Cashmere Gate. 

ost of the gates of the city have 
been closed ; only the Cashmere, the 
Lahore, and the Calcutta Gates are 
open for traffic. The Cashmere 
Gate is, as we all know, gone, having 
been blown away by the noble 
Home and Salkeld, and their fel- 
lows. Its place is supplied by a 
temporary wooden barrier, guarded 
by a party of her Majesty’s 61st 
regiment, dressed, not in the time- 
honoured scarlet cloth of England, 
but in the far more serviceable and 
business-like drab-coloured light 
material which has since the mutiny 
become practically the uniform of 
the British army in India. Imme- 
diately inside is the church, which 
looks as if it knew nothing of the 
siege, for it has been repaired and 
painted since we retook Delhi. But 
every other building is literally 
covered with the marks of musket 
bullets. The college is half a ruin; 
the young Hindoo and Mahomedan 
students are scattered over the face 
of the earth; of the teachers of 
Arabic and Sanscrit, some have 
been killed by the rebels, some by 
the assaulting army, some have 
been hanged as traitors; the majo- 
rity live and are hoping to resume 
their occupation in some more 
favoured place. The college itself 
is used as a barrack. Passing on we 
come to the magazine; that fatal 
arsenal from which the rebels drew 
their unbounded stores of ammuni- 
tion, an advantage whereof Wil- 
loughby so heroically endeavoured 
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todeprive them; where we see now 
European sentries, and can hardly 
believe that for thirty years so great 
a trust has been confided to none 
but Sepoys; where only in all Delhi 
waves the ensign of conquest, the 
Union Jack. Passing on by the 
bank, where the whole family of 
Beresford were murdered together, 
we emerge in an open space in front 
of the Lahore Gate of the Palace. 
Before us rises the high red wall, 
quite uninjured, for it was not 
necessary for us to breach it. The 
palace was entered, after a feeble 
opposition, by blowing in the gate. 
Above the gate is the room in which 
r Mr. Jennings and his young 
aughter were savagely murdered. 
Beyond the gate is a long dark 
vaulted passage, which has a look of 
iniquity well becoming the entrance 
to the palace of an Eastern king. 
But let us not judge places more 
than persons by appearance. Be- 
yond this passage is a cheerful open 
court, with a refreshing tank in the 
centre, under a gracious tree. In 
this court, not twelve months ago, 
were collected all the scoundrels, 
and many, probably, who have suc- 
ceeded in passing themselves off as 
the respectable, harmless inhabi- 
tants of the city of Delhi. By that 
tank, under that tree, in the face of 
day, and before the eyes of all that 
multitude, with the knowledge and 
consent (as has been declared by the 
verdict of a court of justice) of the 
miserable king, were five-and-forty 
European men, women, and children 
mocked at, reviled, and hewed to 
death by the king’s servants. 

The hoi marble hall of audi- 
ence, and the private apartments of 
the royal family, are occupied as 
hannah by the 2nd European 
Bengal Fusileers. 

In a corner of the citadel, remote 
from his former habitation, the 
king is confined, as also his son, 
Juma bakht, and the Queen Begum, 
Yeenat mal. 

We were permitted to accompany 
an officer of high rank in one of his 
visits to the king. The old man 
has often been described, and his 
face is so remarkable that descrip- 
tion is not difficult. He is short 
and altogether very small; has de- 
licately - made limbs, well-shaped 
hands, a very aquiline and some- 
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what Jewish cast of countenance, 
and what has been well described 
as a simple mild expression. He 
was seated on the floor in a poor 
unfurnished room; in an adjoining 
chamber was his bed, the silver 
legs of which formed the only 
wopee we could distinguish on 
the premises of royal state. There 
is little difference between a captive 
king and an ordinary mortal, espe- 
cially when that king is an Asiatic. 
The old man sat still as we entered, 
put away his hookah, cast a sharp 
glance, but otherwise took no notice 
of ourselves, and then told the officer 
above alluded to that he had a com- 
plaint tomake. His first complaint 
was that the window of his room 
was not sufficiently protected against 
the glare of the sun. This it was 

romised should be attended to. 

is second grievance was more 
serious, and involved a strange dis- 
closure of what Asiatic court life is, 
even under difficulties. Juma bakht, 
his hopeful youngest son, had been 
accused by the queen his mother 
of paying attentions to the king’s 
favourite concubine. 

Juma bakht had retaliated by 
peaching upon his mother for having 
money concealed. Thus aggra- 
vated, her majesty declared that 
her son had bribed the soldiers of 
the guard (there is a strong party 
over the king, composed equally of 
Goorkhas and Europeans) to furnish 
him with liquor, the young gentle- 
man being, it should be remembered, 
a disciple of the prophet. The 
mother’s charge was so far made 
out that six bottles of porter were 
discovered in Juma bakht’s posses- 
sion. 

The porter was of course confis- 
cated, and the object of Juma 
bakht’s roving affections was turned 
out of the establishment. This last 
act constituted the grievance of the 
old king, who declared that he could 
not get on without her, as she was 
the only person who paid any atten- 
tion to him, and that he was worried 
to death by the disputes of Juma 
bakht and his mother. At this 
moment the queen came to the cur- 
tain which separates her apartment 
from the king’s, and from behind it 
uttered her version of the story in 
a shrill tone more feminine than 
queenly. Master Juma bakht was 
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asleep, or we should have had a third 
interlocutor. Nothing was ordered 
at the time, but the matter of the 
bribe given to the soldiers and the 
money said to be concealed was to 
be the subject of a strict inquiry. 
Our impression after seeing the king 
was certainly one of deep regret that 
the guarantee given by poor Hodson 
prevented us from hanging him. It 
is a great mistake to represent him 
as helplessly old and infirm. There 
is no doubt that he is in full posses- 
sion of all his faculties, and those 
faculties by no means contemptible; 
and this being the case, it is in our 
opinion agrievous pity that he should 
have escaped the gallows, not, be it 
distinctly understood, on account of 
any political offence, but as a felon, 
because he has been, after a patient 
trial, found guilty of being an acces- 
sory to the murder of forty-five in- 
nocent European men and women. 
Let us leave the blood-stained 
precincts of the palace and turn 
into the famous Chaudui chouk. 
This is the only street we have 
seen in India to which the terms of 
descriptive admiration bestowed on 
European cities justly apply. If 
the traveller does not examine de- 
tails too minutely, the cheerful pic- 
turesque aspect of the Chaudui chouk 
may remind him for a moment of 
the Parisian boulevards. In the 
centre of a spacious street is a 
double row of well-grown trees, on 
either side a broad roadway flanked 
by irregular picturesque buildings. 
But if we speak of this street as 
being in 1858 cheerful, we can allude 
only to its architectural structure. 
Neither its associations nor its own 
present accompaniments and acces- 
sories are other than gloomy. Every 
house has been plundered, and the 
little show of property as it begins 
again under the protection of British 
bayonets slowly to accumulate, can- 
not disguise the ruin which 1857 has 
created. To a stranger, the popu- 
lation that flows up and down the 
shining street would seem large, but 
to one who saw Delhi and the Chau- 
dui chouk before the rebellion, it is 
but as the ghost of the former life 
of the place that moves to and fro. 
There is the mosque where Nadir 
Shih sat and witnessed his great 
massacre. There is the KotwiAli, or 
police-station, whereat were exposed 
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the bodies of murdered Europeans, 
afterwards of their murderers the 
princes whom Hodson slew, in front 
of which building stand now three 
large gibbets, whereon have been 
already justly executed between two 
and three hundred of those who 
joined in the murder and rapine of 
the 11th of May, and on which more 
culprits are destined yet to pay for 
their crimes. Everywhere the de- 
meanour of the native population is 
more than respectful to the Euro- 
peans—it is cringing. Fear pos- 
sesses every soul. Never was a 
conquest more thorough than is for 
the present that of Delhi and its 
neighbourhood by the British. The 
present disposition of the native 
mind in Delhi towards us, of terror 
and trembling obedience, is one 
which no wise man can wish per- 
manently to continue. It is a dis- 
position, however, which no wise 
man will deny that it was necessary 
temporarily to create, if the mild 
uniformity of British rule was ever 
again to be asserted in Delhi. 

The great object of interest next 
to the Palace and the Chaudui 
chouk, is the Juma Masjid, the 
great Mahomedan cathedral, visible 
for many a league over the southern 
and eastern plain, where so many 
black-bearded fanatics have within 
the last year bowed themselves to 
the West, and prayed the blessing 
of the holy God on their unholy 
schemes of rebellion and massacre. 

The great mosque has, we are 
glad to say, been preserved unin- 
jured. It is occupied as a barrack 
by the Sikh soldiers. To the Ma- 
homedans this is a sign of conquest : 
to the Sikhs it is the dearest of 
triumphs ; to the European military 
executive it is a matter of convenient 
arrangement, Meanwhile, ‘ What 
should be done permanently with 
the Juma Masjid?’ forms one of the 
great subjects of Indian debate. 
Some are for converting it into a 
Christian church; to which it may 
suffice to reply, that the building is 
utterly unsuited to the purpose. 
Some are for making it a permanent 
barrack, in favour of which there is 
much to be said. Many, we think 
the majority, are for pulling it down. 
Had this been done in the first 
bloody anger of the assault, we 
should not have found fault. But 
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to destroy in cold blood one of the 
most beautiful buildings of the East, 
would be a barbarous act. For the 
British nation deliberately to de- 
stroy a religious building because it 
is a religious building, would be a 
reversal of the policy of a century, 
and in our judgment a grievous 
political crime. ‘The best plan, in 
our mind, is to keep it as a barrack 
for the present, and when better 
times return to restore it to. the 
Mahomedans on payment of a very 
heavy fine. 

Trade has not revived in Delhi. 
The stonecutters alone are active; 
and native workmen who perhaps 
a short time ago were looking on at 
or assisting in the murder of Euro- 
peans, are now employed in engrav- 
ing epitaphs expressive of detesta- 
tion for the crime by which the 
murdered fell. 

Before the traveller leaves Delhi 
let him visit the burying-grounds. 
There are two. One is in the old 
cantonment; and here, of course, 
lie all those who fell before the town 
was taken. It is a wonderful array 
of graves: most without a sign of 
who lies below ; and we are sorry to 
hear that for want of due care on 
the part of the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, such sign is now likely to 
remain wanting. It is touching to 
observe the hasty efforts sometimes 
made by the poor soldiers to pre- 
serve the memory of a comrade 
amid all the excitement of the siege. 
Conspicuous for the pious care which 
they have received, are the graves 
of the men of her Majesty’s 61st 
regiment. 

The other burial-ground lies near 
to the wall of the city, and is thickly 
strewn with fragments of shot and 
shell. Immediately behind it we had 
abattery. In this martial ground 
sleeps one whose resting-place, if it 
cannot be in Westminster Abbey or 
St. Paul’s, may well be beneath the 
walls of Delhi. A brief inscription 
relates that Brigadicr-General John 
Nicholson fell mortally wounded 
when leading the assault on Delhi, 
at the age of thirty-six. 

In conclusion, we ask our readers 
to receive our candid testimony on 
a very important question which 
has raised some angry discussion, 
and is likely to raise more—How 
was Delhi treated by the English? 
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There are some who declaim, ,and 
say that it was treated with shame- 
ful leniency; that the accursed 
place should have been levelled 
with the ground; that a pillar 
with an inscription, rising out of 
a desolate plain, should have pro- 
claimed that here Delhi was, but 
because it rebelled and murdered 
English men and women, here 
Delhi is no more. But this party, 
noisy as it was at first, has well- 
nigh had its day. It is felt that 
scenic effects of this kind, though 
possible on the stage and easy in a 
novel, are difficult when they involve 
the extirpation of one of the largest 
cities in the world. In the first 
outburst of retribution, almost any- 
thing in the way of material de- 
struction at Delhi would have been 
possible, and almost anything that 
was possible would have been justi- 
fiable. But every day that passed 
after the 2oth September made it 
more necessary for us to deal with 
Delhi judicially, and therefore dis- 
criminatingly. 

We will state what has been 
done. The city was thoroughly 
plundered. The inhabitants had 
all fled during the assault. The 
Hindus were readmitted gradually, 
and still form the enormous ma- 
jority of inhabitants. ‘The house 
of every Mahomedan was attached ; 
the Mahomedans are being re- 
admitted into the city with great 
caution, and every man of that 
creed must prove his loyalty before 
his house is restored to him. With 
regard to those numerous natives 
who lost their property during the 
mutiny and the siege, it has been 
laid down as a rule that no man is 
entitled to compensation from the 
State unless he can prove that his 
loss was incurred while he himself 
was rendering active assistance to 
Government. Thus thousands have 
been ruined. Between two and 
three hundred men have been tried 
bya special commission, and hanged. 
The capital crimes were these: to 
have aided or abetted the murder 
or plunder of a European ; to have 
been a Sepoy in one of the mutinous 
regiments that fought at Delhi. 
The punishment thus inflicted has 
been most severe. We have seen 
a letter from an old inhabitant of 
Delhi, in which the writer declared 
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that Nadir Shah’s irruption was a 
joke to this business. Hecame and 
went, and all was over. Now hell 
had been loose for eight months 
together. 

Doubtless the punishment has 
been enormous; but an enormous 
punishment was indispensably re- 
quired. It has also been just. The 
city of Delhi had stood by and 
looked on when the English were 
murdered. When the besieging 
force entered we heard much of 
those who had been our friends 
throughout ; but where were those 
friends when unarmed men and 
helpless women were flying before 
their murderers? It is an awful 
thing to punish a city, but such 
punishment was needful, and was 
made as discriminating as a whole- 
sale punishment can be. 

Doubtless in the terrible six days 
of the assault several noncombatants 
were killed by an infuriated sol- 
diery. But, so far as we can learn 
after considerable inquiry, there was 
far less violence of this sort than 
has been generally recorded in the 
case of towns taken by assault, 
while all witnesses are unanimous 
in declaring that there were abso- 
lutely no cases of outrage committed 
on women. Doubtless many indi- 
viduals even after the assault, talked 
recklessly, and some few, we fear, 
acted brutally; but from the first 
the action of Government was such 
as we have described; the guilty 
mutineers and murderers were 
hunted out and hanged without 
mercy ; the unfriendly race of Ma- 
homedans was put on its defence, 
and banished for the time from 
that city which had so long been 
the pestilent focus of Mahomedan 
intrigues ; all men, rich and poor, 
Hindu and Mahomedan, had awful 
cause given them to recollect that 
the very worst thing that could 
happen to them in this world was to 
be ever again even the passive wit- 
nesses of the massacre of European 
women and children. 


April 27th, 1858. 
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The lesson has been tremendous, 
and will be remembered in all Upper 
India long after this generation of 
Europeans and Asiatics has passed 
away. But after dispassionate in- 
quiry, it is our sincere belief, and 
we thankfully record it, that the 
bounds of awful justice have not 
been exceeded. Nor let it be for- 
gotten that rewards have accom. 
panied punishment. It is not a 
week since we saw ourselves, in that 
very Delhi, a Mahomedan soldier 
of the old mutinous Bengal army— 
a Hindustani—whatever our preju- 
dices are most excited against—pre- 
sented with an estate of £500 a year 
in his native village, for himself and 
his heirs for ever, because in the 
doubtful day he had stood by the 
British, and succoured fugitives. 
Every man (and there were many, 
and chiefly Mahomedans) who gave 
useful information during the siege 
of Delhi, has been liberally re- 
warded. The local Government at 
Delhi and the Government of the 
Punjab have deserved well of their 
eountry. On them, unaided by the 
counsel, unguided by the orders of 
the Supreme Government—which 
on this vital subject has maintained 
a mysterious silence—has devolved 
the responsibility of giving the tone 
to the English policy of retribution. 
At first, when the men were fierce 
and hot, the authorities were charged 
with being slack, over-merciful, for- 
getful of their countrymen’s wrongs. 
Now that the hot fit is over—as 
men become indolent, secure, and 
critical—there is a tendency to 
maunder about innocent victims, 
and to blame the Delhi régime as 
having been toosevere. We repeat, 
that it is our earnest belief that a 
statesmanlike course has been taken 
between the two extremes. 

The punishment of Delhi has not 
been bloody. If it had been, we 
had committed a national sin; it 
has been awfully severe: if it had 
not been, we had been guilty of a 
national suicide. 
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MAN-OF-WAR BIRDS, BOOBIES, AND NODDIES. 


‘Robin Rover 
Said to his crew, 
Up with the black flag, 
Down with the blue! 
Fire on the maintop, 
Fire on the bow, 
Fire on the gun-deck, 
Fire down below.’ 


HE Man-of-War Bird ? and, like The Ranger and The Royal 
Aye, it iseven so; but ‘Robin Fortune,* he is all made for going 
Rover,’ or ‘ The Pirate Bird,’ would and active work. Indeed, all the 
be more germane tothe matter. For ‘ Rovers’ walked the deck of craft 
not Avery, Roberts, Davis, nor any that sailed like witches and drew 
of the other ‘Gentlemen. of For- very little water. Light as was the 
tune’ who went upon the Account, draught of Maynard’s sloops, he 
friends to the sea and enemies toall could not get at Teach till he had 
who sailed upon it; not Edward hove all his ballast overboard and 
Teach himself, ‘a Bristol man born,’ started all the water. The despe- 
who swept the West Indian seas rate personal encounter which fol- 
till he met with his match in the lowed is well known. It terminated 
gallant Maynard; none of those in the victorious lieutenant’s sailing 
ruffians were greater thieves after —with the barbarous triumph of 
their kind than is our aérial corsair, that time, when cruelty begat 
with a dignified name, after his cruelty—into James River with the 
kind. terrific head, which Black-Beard 
Then, again, as if the Royal had carried so high, at his bowsprit- 
Flag had not been sufficiently in- end, to feed fat the grudge of the 
sulted by the nomenclature, others plundered Virginians, and glut their 
must call the volatile robber ‘The revenge with the trial and execution 
Frigate Bird,’ and one of these of the thirteen survivors of the 
harpies could doubtless have out- Pirate’s crew. Execution followed 
sailed the clipper whose fame might trial then nearly as surely as night 
have saved her class from such an follows day. The culprits were 
association. Both names, itis true, generally brought to the locality 
were given to the bird before the which had suffered most from them; 
saucy Arethusa became a household and juries smarting under heavy 
word; but vizere fortes ante Are- losses and brooding over the bruta- 
thusam, and the desecration was as__lities practised on their ship- 
ill deserved by any of her predeces- masters, required no stimulus to 
sors. The fact is, that these dashing make them convict. Those were the 
names were bestowed upon the bird days when recusants and offenders 
in a sort of twilight of our naval were maroonedt on some wild and 
history, and in the palmy days of uninhabited cape or island, or on the 
Pirates, Buccaneers, and Privateers; haunted ‘ Keys,’ where the solitary 


* Bartholomew Roberts's ships. You may not be disinclined to know, if you 
are not aware of the facts, the lengths which these Free Captains went, and the 
strong hand with which they carried all before them. Just look at the trim and 
daring of Roberts on one occasion. He sailed into Whydah Road with a St. 
George's ensign, a black silk flag flying at the mizen-peak, and a jack and pendant 
of the same. ‘The flag had a ‘ Death’ in it with an hour glass in one hand and 
cross bones in the other, a dart by it, and underneath a heart dropping three drops 
of blood. The jack had his own figure portrayed in it, with a flaming sword in 
his hand, and standing on two skulls, subscribed A. B. H., and A. M. H., which 
signified A Barbadian’s Head, and A Martinican’s Head. He found eleven sail 
in the road, English, French, and Portuguese. The French ships were three of 
thirty guns, and upward of a hundred men each ; but as soon as Roberts opened 
his fire, the whole flotilla hauled down their colours and surrendered to his 
mercy. 

+ A common punishment, under which many sank. Some were taken off just 
in time to save their lives, and filled Jack’s superstitious mind with the unearthly 
sights and sounds which they swore that they had seen and heard. The second 
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and despairing wretch saw in his 
delirium and by the pale light of 
the rising moon the shrouded form 
of the Spaniard, overshadowed by 
his sombrero, looming in the fog- 
smoke between the seer and the 
fading daylight, or heard, in the 
wail of some sea-bird, the cries of 
the victim under tortures, of which 
the ligature of lighted slow matches 
between the fingers of the patient, 
to make him discover his diamonds, 
gold dust, doubloons, or pieces of 
eight, was one of the mildest. The 
cruelties of some of the piratical 
commanders were diabolical. Goffe 
is not overdrawn, and the colouring 
of the portrait is toned down. And 
yet there were some gallant fellows 
among these ruffians; and the 
business-like way in which they 
transacted their affairs would have 
done honour to a pattern house in 
Virginia or Bristol. We will illus- 
trate the last assertion first. Some 
of the plundered skippers expressed 
a wish for a voucher from their 
plunderers, that they might satisfy 
their owners as to the truth of their 
sad story. Here is one of these 
quittances :— 

This is to certify whom it may or 
doth concern, that we GENTLEMEN OF 
Fortune have received eight pounds of 
Gold-dust, for the ransom of the 
Hardey, Captain Dittwitt, commander, 
so that we discharge the said ship. 

Witness our hands, this 13th of 
January, 1721. 

Batt. Roberts, 
Larry Glasby. 


This was doing things in good 
style; but though the ‘Gentlemen 
of Fortune’ signed their true names 
to this precious receipt, we must 
not conceal that we have another 
before us signed ‘Aaron Whif- 
JSlingpin, Sim. Tugmutton,’ which 
the poor sacked foreigner received 
no doubt with many apish congees 
as the real signatures of the reci- 
pients. 

That these sea-felons could be- 
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have gallantly in extremity there is 
ample evidence. As we have named 
Roberts, let us see how he bore him- 
self in his last action with the 
Swallow man-of-war. 

He was dressed in‘a rich crimson 
damask waistcoat and _ breeches, 
with a red feather in his hat, and a 
gold chain, to which a diamond cross 
was suspended, round his neck. His 
coat, in a scarce print of him thus 
attired, was richly embroidered. So 
he walked his deck, sword in hand, 
and with two brace of pistols in a 
silk sling depending from his shoul- 
ders. He gave his orders with bold- 
ness and spirit, was laid alongside 
the man-of-war, received her fire, 
hoisted his black flag,* and returned 
it. Then, like a wise commander, 
he shot away from her in his clipper, 
with all the sail he could pack. A 
deserter from the Swallow had told 
him that she sailed best upon a 
wind ; and advised him, if he wished 
to leave her, to go before it. If he 
had taken this advice, he would 
probably have escaped; but his 
proud stomach could not brook this 
open flight. He kept his tacks 
down. By the shifting of the wind, 
or reckless steerage, or both, he was 
taken aback, and the Swallow was 
down upon him. He seemed to 
have made up his mind to a despe- 
rateresistance ; but soonagrape-shot 
struck him directly in the throat. 
He did not fall, but ‘ settled down’ 
on the tackles of agun. The man 
at the helm, seeing that something 
was amiss, quitted his post, and ran 
to his assistance, but not perceiving 
in the smoke and confusion that 
he was wounded, bade him stand 
up, and fight like a man. When 
the timoneer found that his captain 
was dead, all the good in his evil 
soul rushed to his face ; the strong 
man burst into tears, and wished 
the next shot might be his lot. 
They presently dropped the corpse 
of their commander, with the arms 
and ornaments on, in accordance 


article on board Captain John Phillips's ship ran thus—‘ If any man shall offer to 
run away, or keep any secret from the Company, he shall be maroon’d, with one 


bottle of powder, one bottle of water, one small arm, and shot.’ 


Phillips was 


killed in a mutiny by his own men, assisted by Harradine, the master of a sloop which 


he had taken, and who was a prisoner on board. 


Boston, in May, 1724. 


The crew were tried for piracy at 


Those who had confederated for the Pirate's destruction 


were acquitted. Four were condemned. Two of these were reprieved, and the 
other two were hanged at Boston, on the 2nd of June, 1724. 
* Jolly Roger, as they called it. 
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with his repeated request in his life- 
time— 

Over the hatchborde into the sea. 
When he was gone, the life and 
soul of the gang seem to have de- 
pa and, their mainmast going 

y the board, they surrendered, and 

called for quarter. Their appeal 
was granted; but after trial more 
than 50 of them were executed 
‘without the gates of Cape Corso- 
Castle within the flood-marks,’ and 
the bodies of some of them were 
hanged in chains on gibbets erected 
on the adjacent hillocks. 

But it was within the tropics, 
and in the West Indies chiefly, 
where they knew every islet, cape, 
and bay, that the pirates of the end 
of the 17th century, and beginning 
of the 18th, reaped their principal 
harvest. It was there, on the keys 
and dreary islands, that they ma- 
rooned their offending shipmates, 
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and such of their stubborn prisoners 
as were not compelled to walk the 
plank by way of concluding their 
cruel treatment. On those inhos- 
pitable shores they were singly left 
with the sea-fowl for their only com- 
panions and subsistence, and in many 
of those desolate places, the birds 
to which we are about to call your 
attention swarmed. One of these 
spots at the extremity of Guada- 
loupe was called the Islet of Frigates, 
and retained the name after those 
birds had forsaken their retreat, in 
consequence of the pertinacity with 
which they were persecuted in 1643 
and the following year. 

In the last number you saw, if 
you did not skip the pages for more 
attractive matter, a sketch or two by 
the old mariners of flying-fish-hunt- 
ing by the dolphins and albicores 
beneath, and the Frigate and other 
birds (Aleatrazes) above— 


‘ While o’er them flapp’d the sea-birds’ dewy wing, 
Now wheeling nearer from the neighbouring surge, 
And screaming high their harsh and hungry diige ; 
But calm and ceaseless heaved the wave below, 
Eternal with unsympathetic flow ; 

For o’er its face the dolphins sported on, 

And sprung the flying-fish against the sun, 

Till its dried wing relapsed from its brief height, 
To gather moisture for another flight. 


But the Frigates did not content 
themselves with fair fishing—not 
they. If a Booby or other sea-bird 
made a successful capture, down 
came the Frigate upon him and 
made him start his cargo. 

Dampier will amuse you with his 
curious accounts of the hostilities 
between the Frigates and the 
Boobies ; of their polity, and how 
the crippled and worn-out members 
of the Frigate family were laid up 
ashore to get their living by robbing 
the booby-innocents. He will tell 
you how both placed sentinels over 
their young, especially when the 
parents went to sea. Among the 
man-of-war birds, as he calls them, 
many were sick or maimed, and ap- 
parently unable to procure their 
subsistence in the usual way. They 
did not live with the rest of their 
kind; but he seems to doubt whe- 


this immediate and invariable effect. 


* There must be something connected with the nervous system which produces 
Those who have walked among the young 


ther they were expelled from vigor- 
ous society, or had voluntarily sepa- 
rated themselves from the main 
body. However this may have 
been, they were dispersed in dif- 
ferent localities, probably that they 
might have better opportunities of 
pillage. He once saw more than 
twenty on one of the islands sally 
out from time to time into the open 
country, to carry off booty, and 
their return was almost immediate. 
When one surprised a young booby 
without a guard he gave it a violent 
peck on the back* to make it dis- 
gorge, which it did instantly, casting 
up one or two fish about the bulk of 
one’s hand, which the old man-of- 
war bird swallowed as hastily. The 
vigorous, Dampier says, play the same 
game at sea; andas an instance, he 
relates how he saw one fly right 
against a booby, and, with one stroke 


Boobies in one of their booberies, or ‘rookeries,’ as voyagers will have it, say that 
a tap with a stick on the back of a full Boobyling will instantly make it disgorge 


the fish which it has in its stomach. 
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of its bill, make the patient deliver 
up a fish which the persecuted bird 
had just swallowed. The man-of- 
war bird darted at the falling fish 
so rapidly and cleverly as to catch 
it in the air. 

Father Labat is eloquent upon 
the ‘ Fregate.’ No bird, says he, 
flies higher, longer, with greater 
ease. The Eagles he regards as 
tortoises in comparison. It owes its 
name, he remarks, to the vessels 
which are so called, and are as a 
class the fastest sailers that dash 
along the sea—eyes of the fleet, 
Nelson called them. Labat declares 
that these birds are found three or 
four hundred leagues from land. 
He falls into the error of the time, 
when he speaks of them as never re- 
ros on the sea like the aquatic 

irds generally; nay, he goes so far 
as to declare that they would perish if 
they were once there. He gives a 
figure of the bird on the wing; and 
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he remarks that, besides its want of 
feet fit for swimming, its wings are 
so large (grandes), and require such 
space for action sufficient to raise it, 
that it could only flap the water, 
wet and fatigue itself, and fall into 
a condition that would prevent its 
ever leaving the sea, where it would 
not fail soon to become the prey of 
some fish or other; and from these 
premises he draws the conclusion, 
that when it is seen three or four 
hundred leagues from land, it must 
fly seven or eight hundred leagues 
before it can find repose. 

This is pardonable in the good 
father. The bird of paradise was 
long considered to be without legs, 
and to live and die in the air. An 
ancient cut of The common Bird of 
Paradise—legless of course—is now 
beforeus,superscribed PHOENIX, 
and with the following quatrain be- 
neath the figure— 


Tant hault en lair ie me pais de rosée, 
Qu’ impossible est me pouvoir vif auoir, 
Ny mesmement qu’apres ma mort me voir. 


Voila comment ma vie est composée. 


Opposite to the cut is another, 
headed ‘Ze Phenix selon que le 
vulgaire a coutume de le portraire’ 
—and there he is footed, and look- 
ing up at Sol with a visage very like 


that over mine host’s door, out of 
the fire which the luminary has 
lighted. The old rhymer breaks 
out into the following rapture, which 
is printed under the cut— 


O du Pheenix la diuine excellence ! 
Ayant vescu seul sept cens soixante ans, 
Il meurt dessus des ramées d’ancens : 

Et de sa cendre vn autre prend naissance. 


Charmingly medieval, isn’t it? The 
natives who supplied voyagers with 
birds of ty at first cut off 
their legs close to the body, when 
they prepared them for customers, 
and so perpetuated the fable. John 
Tradescant, in his catalogue of curi- 
osities,* has ‘Two feathers of the 
Phoenix tayle,’ and ‘ Birds of Para- 
dise, or Manucodiate, whereof divers 
sorts, some with, some without 
leggs.’ Alas! for the lovely legends 
of Romance. The fairy visions 
fade; and simple truth presents the 
Bird of Paradise with a pair of 
rather coarse ‘pins,’ according to 
the refined siden nomenclature. 
Yes, the truth must be told: The 
heavenly bird’st place is among the 


* Museum ‘Tradescantianum. 
+ Manuco dewata, God's bird, of the inhabitants of Ternate, who also call them 


Burong Papua, Papua birds, Soffu or Sioffu. 


Portuguese. 


Corvide: a crow he is in his orga- 
nization and habits—but a refined 
crow, as anybody may see in Mr. 
Bennett’s account of the living bird, 
(which he has so well described in 
his Wanderings,) from the indivi- 
dual kept in the menagerie of the 
late Mr. Beale. 


Return we to Pére Labat. What 
he saw he describes well :-— 


It is true (he says) that the ‘ Fregate’ 
flies ‘d'un manitre tout-d-fait aisée ; 
ses ailes étendues, et sans aucun mouve- 
ment sensible, le soutiennent suftisam- 
ment, sans qu'il soit obligé de battre 
lair, ce qu'il ne pourroit pas faire sans 
se fatiguer beaucoup, et sans avoir 
besoin de venir prendre de tems en tems 
du repos a terre, 


They are the Passaros da Sol of the 
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But the worthy member of the 
order of ‘Freres Précheurs’ has 
excuse more modern than any which 
we have given or have to give. 
An accomplished Zoologist* of our 
own day, in an eloquent passage 
which will be found in a former 
number,} propagates the error that 
the organization of the frigate bird 
precludes the possibility of its paus- 
ing to rest on the surface of the 
waves—thus forcibly illustrating his 
too true observation, that ‘ Many of 
our most distinguished savants are 
often as blind as the most illiterate 
of their fellow-citizens to the direct 
applications of any department of 
knowledge of which they are them- 
selves ignorant.’t 

Labat, continuing his description, 
observes that the great distance at 
which the bird is found from any 
land makes it apparent that terres- 
trial repose is not very necessary 
for it, and that it can sustain itself 
for many days in the air. It is 
curious to see how facts are made 
to fit theory, as in this case. The 
Frigate Bird‘ may pass more than a 
day in the air; but, whenever it is 
weary of flying, it can and does 
resort to the sea, or perches ‘on 
mast or shroud.’ Nay, there is a 
story extant of one settling on a 
lean Jath of a sailor—as extenuated 
as the Lay-brother in The Duenna 
—who had been sent aloft to look 
out. His shipmates accounted for 
it by saying that the bird took 
‘Atomy§ Jack’ for the flag-staff. 

The worthy father goes on to tell 
us, truly enough, that this soarer 
rises so high in the air that it flies 
absolutely out of sight. But though 
he hugs his own theory, he cannot, 
of course, abide that of another. 
Two of a trade seldom agree. See 
how he handles t’other friar :— 

Le Pere du Tertre a pensé que c’etoit 
pour se garantir de la pluie. Si sa 
pensée est juste, il faut qu'il s’éleve au- 
dessus de la moienne Région de l’air, 
dans cet espace ou l'on prétend que les 
pluies, les orages, les vents, et les neiges 
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sont inconnués, mais cet Auteur a t-il 
pris garde, que pour empécher cet oiseau 
d’étre un peu moiiillé, il le met dans un 
lieu ou lair est si subtil, qu'il n’est pas 
propre pour la respiration, et par con- 
séquent beaucoup moins pour soutenir 
un corps. Je me garderai bien de faire 
de. semblables voiages aux Fregates, 
il faudroit trop de tems pour les faire 
revenir, et que les nourriroit dans ces 
pais inhabitez, elles qui ne vivent que 
de poisson que l'on ne trouve point dans 
Yair. Il faut convenir que ces oiseaux 
volent tres haut, et que souvent on les 
perd de vié; mais il n’est pas neces- 
saire pour cela qu’ils aillent se perdre 
au-de-li de la moienne region de l’air. 


Labat’s description is so good 
that one can hardly understand how 
he came to make the remark about 
the unfitness of the feet for swim- 
ming. The principal locomotive 
development is, no doubt, thrown 
into the sail-broad wings; but the 
feet, though not very powerful, are 
well webbed and all-sufficient for 
the perching and swimming they 
have to do. But to the description : 

Cet oiseau n’est guéres plus gros 
qu'une poule; son col et sa téte sont 
proportionnez a sa grosseur; il a les 
yeux noirs et grands, le regard assuré, 
la vié extremement percante: son bec 
est fort et assez gros; la partie inferi- 
eure est droite, la superieure est un peu 
arcquee, crochué par le bout, et pointué; 
ses jambes sont courtes, assez grosses et 
ramassées, et ses pieds sont armez de 
griffes crochués, longues, fortes, et 
aigués; il s’en sert pour prendre les 
poissons volans, et autres pvissons|| qui 
sont poursuivis par les Dorades, dont il 
semble qu’il se sert comme de chiens 
courans pour faire lever le gibier, sur 
lequel il fond, et qu’il enleve en rasant 
la superficie de la mer avec une addresse 
admirable, sans presque jamais manquer 
son coup. Les ailes de cet oiseau sont 
d'une grandeur prodigieuse, par rap- 
port & son corps, il est ordinaire d’en 
voir de sept, huit et neuf pieds d’enver- 
gure. On me pardonnera ce terme de 
marine, aussi bien aurois-je trop de 
peine & en trouver un autre pour ex- 
primer la distance qu'il y a d'un bout 
d’une aile jusqu'au bout de l'autre, 
quand Yloiseau les tient ouvertes, et 





* M. de Quatrefages. 


t The Rambles of a Naturalist. 


Introduction, p. ix. 


§ Meaning ‘Anatomy,’ we presume. 


| This has been doubted with no good reason. 


mention the same mode of capture. 


Some of the old voyagers 


Nature does not make sharp claws for 


nothing; and you have seen, or had an opportunity of seeing, in the sketch 
entitled ‘Gulls,’ how the Ivory Gull seized Dr. Kane’s awks, and carried them off 


in its talons. 
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toutes étendues. C'est & la grandeur 
de ces ailes qu’il doit la facilité qu'il a 
de se soutenir si longtems en [lair ; 
mais aussi elles l’empéchent de s’elever 
facilement de terre, & cause de l’espace 
qu’il lui faut pour le mettre en mouve- 
ment. 


He considers it as due to this in- 
convenience that the bird rarely 
agg or descends to the earth. 

is measurement of the wings is 
much more accurate than the enor- 
mous span given to them by some. 
Professor Owen by a an ad- 
measurement to that recorded in 
the sketch of ‘ The Albatross,’ and 
a proportional allowance of breadth 
of back, found the span of the out- 
stretched wings in the largest 
Frigate-bird preserved in the British 
Museum to be ninety-two inches 
from tip to tip. 

Labat describes the feathers of 
the back and wings as black, large, 
and strong; those of the belly and 
thighs as more delicate and of a less 
deep hue. Some had the back and 
wing feathers brown, and those be- 
neath grey; and he was told, truly 
enough probably, that these last 
were either females or young birds. 
The males were distinguished not 
only by the blackness of their fea- 
thers, but also by what he calls 
‘une membrane rouge et boutonnée,’ 
somewhat resembling the same part 
in a Turkey-cock, which reaches to 
the middle of their neck. This is 
the pouch which, with other por- 
tions of its organization, places the 
bird among the Pelicanide. 

Such is Labat’s description, which 
evidently applies to Zhe Frigate 
Bird or Man-of-war Bird, Pelicanus 
aquilus of Linneus, Fregata of Ray, 
and F. aq. of modern ornithologists. 
The observing friar found a num- 
ber of these birds at one end of The 
Isle d’Aves (153° N. Lat.), on the 
west and north-west of which were 
two rocky islets covered by the birds 
which retired there, and white with 
their guano. He looked carefully 
for their nests but found none, 
pana. as he says, because it was 
not the season, or they had their 
nests elsewhere; and gets into a 
state of pleasant romantic excite- 
ment, raised by ideas of what might 
be done with a well-trained team of 
them. 


Tl est sir que si j’en avois trouvé, 
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j'aurois emporté les petits, et je les 
aurois élevé, et dressé. Avec un atte- 
lage de deux Fregates, et une machine 
a la maniére de Cirano de Bergerac, 
quels voiages n’aurois je pas été en état 
d’entreprendre? Je serai peut-étre plus 
heureux une autre fois. 


He shot some of them to get their 
fat, which is, he says, esteemed a 
sovereign remedy for sciatica and 
other ills to which flesh is heir; he 
also tried them as food: 

J’en apportai un tout entier, dont 
javois tiré la chair, et séchd le reste & 
la fumée. Quoique cette chair sente un 
peu le poisson, elle ne laisse pas d’étre 
bonne. J’en ai mangé par curiosité, je 
l'ai trouvée fort nourissante, et a peu 
pres la méme que celle des Diables de 
la Guadaloupe. 


These edible devils appear to have 
been in legions, when the holy epi- 
eure and his friends made war upon 
them; and you will find an account 
of them in his Voyage aux Isles de 
Uv Amérique. 

Those who have had opportunities 
of observing the nidification of these 
birds, state that they build their 
nests on rocks, in desert islets, on 
high cliffs, or in lofty trees in some 
secluded situation near the sea. The 
eggs—for there are sometimes two 
—are white tinged with carnation 
and dotted with crimson. The 
young when first hatched are co- 
vered with a light grey down, and 
have white or whitish bills and feet: 
these last change till they acquire 
the blackness which characterizes 
the adult bird. Under the throat 
of the full-grown male is a pendulous 
fleshy bright red membrane, and his 
eyes are large, black, brilliant, and 
surrounded by a bluish skin. We 
have seen cloaks and bonnets made 
of the long feathers by the South 
Sea Islanders, whowinged their light 
long arrows with them, and, as well 
as the Buccaneers, highly valued the 
fat for the purposes mentioned by 
Labat. The Buccaneers are said to 
have extracted their celebrated ‘oil 
of frigates’ by boiling the birds in 
great cauldrons. 

Petiver, who gives a bad figure 
of the bird with an unwebbed foot 
(probably from a specimen with the 
webs cut away to favour the general 
notion that it never rested on the 
sea), under the name of the ‘Indian 
Forked Tail,’ says ‘this bird’s Tail 
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opens and shuts like a Taylor's 
Sheers, and for that reason the Por- 
tuguese call it Rabo Forcado.’ 
Willughby, who calls the bird 
Rabihorcado, merely follows Peti- 
ver’s figure and description. 
Sir Hans Sloane* says, 


When we came into 13° 10’ Lat. we 
went due west for Barbados, which is 
the way not to miss it. * * * * We saw 
here several Tropick- Birds and Men of 
War Birds, the last of which is mentioned 
by the following writers: Caripira de 
Laet., lib. 15, cap. 13, p. 575; Caripira 
forked Tails, bringing news of Ships, 
Anonymous Port. Purchas, p. 1317; 
Coda inforcata, that is the forked Tail. 
An Sea- Mews or Cormorants, Ejusd. ib. 
p. 214? Birds which the Portuguese call 
Garayos, or Rabos forcados, with Tails 
like a Taylor’s shears, of Mandelslo, 
p. 196. Rabi horcados todos Negros, de 
Oviedo, lib. 14, cap.1; Rabi forcati, 
Ej. ap. Ramnus, p. 161; Fregattes de 
Raveneau de Lussan, p. 116and218, who 
observed them at Villia and Guatuleo, a 
Rock in the South Seas; Fregattes en- 
tierement Noirs, Rochef, p. 164; Rabi- 
horcado Hernandez, Birds attending the 
rising of Flying-Fishes of Ligon, p. 4; 
Rabo-forcado and Rabi-horcado, Clus. 
exot, p. 107; Oyseaux faisans la Chasse 
aux Poissons, d Abbeville, p. 52; Four- 
cades, Ejusd. p. 53? aves furcate Laet. 
p. 601; Rabos forcados, cauda bifurcata, 
Aldrov. Ornith. tom. 3, p.544 ; Sea- Fowl 
chasing the Flying-Fish of Hawkins. 
Hakl. p.250; A Man of War of Ligon, 
p- 61; of Jo. Davis Purchas, 132. 


The figure given by Aldrovand 
has an unwebbed foot so far as may 
be concluded from what is shown, 
and is as bad as Petiver’s, which is 
saying a good deal. Sloane thus 
continues : 


This bird seems very large, bigger 
than a Kite, and Black; they fly like 
Kites very high, and often appear im- 
moveable over the water, to wait for 
and catch small Fish, appearing on the 
surface; they are sharp winged, and 
their tail is forked. When Flying- 
Fishes are persecuted under water by 
Dolphins, Bonitos, etc. They rise and 
fly for some space in the Air, and are 
often devoured by these birds in that 
time. 

We saw them first when we came near 
Barbados. The Sailers guess themselves 
not many days, or about Two hundred 
leagues off the islands when they spy them 
first, and it is wondered at how they can 
direct their course to the Land at Nights, 


* Jamaica. 


Folio. 
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being so far distant; it seems no very 
strange matter because they are very 
high in the Air, and can see Land much 
farther than those on the Deck or Top- 
Mast of a Ship. The Reason of their 
flying so high may be to have a greater 
Field before them for Prey, because they 
may go where they see the Dolphins 
follow or hunt the Flying- Fishes. 


There is so much sound sense in 
the worthy physician’s account that 
ou would not thank us for spoil- 
ing its clearness and quaintness b 
abridgment. He proceeds as fol- 
lows :— 

They are commonly thought in the 
West Indies to foretel the coming in of 
Ships, for when they see a Man of War 
Bird come into their Ports, they reckon 
Ships will soon follow, and ’tis very 
often true, for they love to Fish in not 
very rough Weather, so that when it 
blows hard at Sea they come into the 
Ports and Bays to fish, where the wind 
is broken off by the land, and the same 
wind blowing them in, brings in the 
shipping after them. 


The Doctor is not silent as to the 
specific which these birds were said 
to carry about them. 


There are more of these in the firm 
land of America than in the Isles. The 
Indians of Cueva say the Axungia or 
Fat of them is very good for taking out 
Cicatrices and marks, and for the wither- 
ing of Arms or Legs, and other Diseases. 
One of these Birds at Panama coming 
to take Sardinas that were a curing in 
the Sun a Negro broke his wing with a 
Stick he had. in his hand; the Body 
after it was clear of its Feathers was 
little bigger than a Pigeon. The Wings 
being extended, no Man, though several 
tried, could reach with his Arms stretched 
out within four inches of the tips of 
them. Oviedo. 

Their Grease is a Sovereign Remedy 
for the Sciatica, and all cold gouts. 


Du Tertre. 


Nor was the learned physician a 
stranger to the stercoraceous pro- 
ceedings attributed to the bird by 
mistaken observers : 

It follows the Alcatraz (or Pelecan) in 
the Air to catch its Dung for Food, Col. 
In the first Voyage to the West Jndies 
the Spaniards followed the flight of Birds 


as the Portuguese did in their discoveries. 
Idem. 


But Oviedo, whom Sloane next 
quotes, knew the truth of the 
matter : 


London. 


1707. 
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He persecutes the Alcatraz (or Pelican) 
for his Prey, till he lets it fall, he catch- 
ing it before it gets down, Oviedo, sum. 
p. 202. Itis very good meate Cauche, 


We have seen that Father Labat, 
who, by the way, dwells with unction 
on the pleasures of the table, found 
it palatable; and we see no reason 
why it should not be as sapid as the 
relishing SolanGoose when that bird 
is better cooked than the specimen 
presented at dear old irritable Jo- 
nathan Oldbuck’s table. 


The Indians (continues Sloane) love 
its Feathers, which they use with their 
Arrows, observing they last longer than 
other kinds. Their Grease takes out 
Scars. Xim. Laet. 


Hughes, in his Natural History 
of Barbados,* and in his short chap- 
ter ‘Of Flying-Fish in general,’ 
observes that there are no less than 
five sorts in that part of the West 
Indies, though but one of them, he 
believes, had been noticed or de- 
scribed by the writers of Natural 
History, which by way of eminency 
and distinction is called the Flying- 
Fish ; but he adds that the rest, to 
wit the Flying-Gar-Fish, the Sea- 
Bat, the Guinea-Men, and the Bal- 
lahws, are no less deserving of the 
name. He gives a —_ good de- 
scription of the common flying-fish,t 
and the following account of its 
habits and persecutions : 

When pursued by a Dolphin, as their 
Swiftness in swimming is far inferior to 
that Fish, to avoid him they give a 
Spring out of the Water, and imme- 
diately (if I may be allowed the Expres- 
sion) unfurl or expand their Fins, not 
with a tremulous, but a steady, quick, 
gliding motion, which they do with great 
swiftness ; but if the Day be hot, or the 
Weather sultry, their flight is short, for 
as soon as the Heat of the Sun dries up 
the Moisture upon their Fins, which 
made them pliable, they must dip into 
the Water to receive a fresh Supply. 
By the best Guess that I could make, 
I never perceived any of them to fly 
above seventy or eighty Yards, though 
oftener but forty or fifty at a Time. 
Their Increase is prodigiously great, 
otherwise the whole species must have 
long ago been destroyed, for they are a 
Prey to Men, Fish and Birds, having no 
certain Tenure of Life either in Air or 
Water ; for, when pursued by Dolphins 
or other voracious Fish, if to avoid these 
they seek Refuge in the Air, a Bird 

* Folio. 
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called the Cobler, among a great many 
others, darts with the Swiftness of an 
Eagle: to destroy them. I cannot help 
observing here, that there is something 
very peculiar in the Make of the Wings 
of this Bird ; for, as it seeks its Prey at 
a great distance from Land, and being 
obliged to be long on the Wing, often at 
the Distance of a hundred Miles off, to 
be able therefore to endure so great a 
Flight, the Wings are not only large in 
Proportion to the Body, the better to 
enable them to bear its weight; but the 
Tip-end also of the Pinion, instead of 
having one, the common Make of most 
Birds’ Wings, it hath two strong Bones, 
by which means the Vibration of the 
Wings is stronger and more steady. 


Hughes then describes The Fly- 
ing-Gar Fish, whose flight, he says, 
is short; The Flying-Sea-Bat, which, 
he tells us, when caught with a 
hook and brought to the surface, 
will fly a considerable way unless 
checked by pulling the line; The 
Guinea-Man, that can raise him- 
self out of the Water, and fly a 
small Distance, tho’ not so far as 
the Flying-Fish; and the Ballahw, 
which likewise, by the aid of its 
large fins, flies a small distance, but 
not so far as the Flying-Fish. The 
description of the Cvdler above 
noticed suits very well with the 
dash of the Man-of-war Bird, Pele- 
canus aquilus. 

Dr. Patrick Browne, in his Natu- 
ral History of Jamaica, makes the 
Tropic Bird and the Man-of-war 
Bird—neither of which were ever 
seen by the Ancient Greeks or 
Romans— Alcyons, by way of help- 
ing the confusion; The Tropic 
Bird being Aleyon No. 1, and The 
Man-of-war Bird, or the dark- 
coloured Aleyon with a_ slender 
forked tail, Aleyon No. 2. He gives 
figures of the ‘ Sea-Batt,’ Lophius, 
and the TZrigla volans — Flying 
Gurnard—describing a larger and 
smaller species of the latter. 
Hughes’s Ballahw we suspect, from 
the descriptions, to be Browne's 
‘ Piper’ (soz), figured by the latter 
under the name of Hsoz brasiliensis. 

Latham states that the Frigate 
Pelican, or Man of War Bird, is 
chiefly, if not wholly, met with 
between the tropics, and ever out at 
sea, being only seen on the wing. 

It is usual with other birds (continues 


+ Exocetus volitans. 
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the Doctor), when fatigued with flying, 
to rest themselves on the surface of the 
water ; but nature, from the exceeding 
length of wing ordained to this, has 
made the rising therefrom utterly impos- 
sible, at least writers not only so inform 
us, but every one we have talked with 
avers the same ; though, perhaps, this 
is no defect of nature, as it scarcely 
seems to require much rest, at least, 
from the length of wing and its appa- 
rent easy gliding motion (much like that 
of the Kite), it appears capable of sus- 
taining very long flights ; for it is often 
seen above an hundred, and not un- 
frequently above two hundred leagues 
from land. Ithas, indeed, been known 
to settle on the masts of ships ; but this 
is not a frequent circumstance, though 
it will often approach near and hover 
about the topmost flag. 

Did it never strike the learned 
Doctor that Nature does nothing in 
vain; that she has furnished the 
Frigate Pelican, as he very properly 
calls it, with a foot even more 
completely webbed than that of the 
Albatross, and that the last-named 
bird, whose length of wing is at 
least proportionally equal to that of 
the Frigate, not only rests on the 
water, but is able to raise its com- 
paratively heavy body from it? Let 
us follow the Doctor a little further. 
He goes on to say, truly enough :— 

Sometimes it soars so high in the air 
as to be scarcely visible, yet at other 
times approaches the surface of the sea, 
where hovering at some distance, the 
moment it spies a fish it darts down on 
it with the utmost rapidity, and seldom 
without success, flying upwards again 
as quick as it descended. 

But this is not the only way in 
which the Man of War victuals 
himself. His honest fishings, if 
Gulls or Gannets be near, are few 
and far between; for no sooner 
does he perceive an unfortunate 
fisher who has made lawful prize 
of a fish, than down comes the 
Frigate upon him, compels him to 
disgorge, and dexterously seizes the 
fish before it reaches the water. Of 
the unhappy Flying Fishes it is a 
most ‘malin enemy. Hear the 
Doctor :— 

On their being attacked beneath by 
the Dolphin and other voracious fish, to 
escape their jaws these semi-volatiles 
leap out of the water in clusters, making 
use of their long fins as wings to buoy 
them up in the air, which they are 
enabled to do so long as they remain 
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wet, but the moment they become dry 
are useless, and drop into their proper 
element again. During their flight the 
Frigate darts in among the shoal, and 
seizes one or two at least. These birds 
know the exact place where the fish are 
to rise from the bubbling of the water, 
which directs them to the spot: in this 
they are accompanied by Gulls and 
other birds, who act in concert with 
them. 


The great Frigate Bird is the 
Frigate Pelican of Latham and 
other ornithologists, La Fregate of 
Brisson and the French voyagers, 
La grande Fregate de Cayenne of 
Buffon, the Man of War Bird of 
Dampier, Sloane, Albin, and 
Browne. The following is Latham’s 
description :— 

Size, in the body, of a large Fowl ; 
length three feet; breadth fourteen. 
Bill slender, five inches long, and much 
curved at the point; colour dusky ; 
from the base a reddish dark coloured 
skin spreads on each side of the head, 
taking in the eyes ; from the under man- 
dible hangs a large membranaceous bag, 
attached some way down the throat, as 
in the Pelican, and applied to the same 
uses ; the colour of this [is] a fine deep 
red, sprinkled on the sides with a few 
scattered feathers; the whole plumage 
is brownish black, except the wing 
coverts, which have a rufous tinge ; the 
tail is long, and much forked, the outer 
feathers eighteen inches or more in 
length, the middle ones from seven to 
eight ; the legs are small, all the toes 
webbed. together, and the webs deeply 
indented ; the colour of them dusky 
red. 

The female differs in wanting the 
membranaceous pouch under the chin, 
and in having the belly white ; in other 
things is greatly like the male. 


When theweather-beaten seaman, 
beginning to tire of his tempest-tost 
bark, perceives, with eyes far keener 
than those of the most far-seeing 
landsman, what may be a treacherous 
fog-bank, but which his instinct and 
experience, sharpened by his wishes, 
lead him to regard as the faintly 
visible land, he is confirmed in his 
strengthening hopes when he be- 
holds the numerous sea-birds wing- 
ing their way to the shadowy 
appearance, as the sun’s rim dips, 
and the yellow moon uprises from 
old ocean’s heaving bosom. 

Mr. Bennett was in lat. 6° 35 
N., long. 104° W., when a pelican 
took refuge in the rigging of the 
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ship in which he was proceeding on 
his Whaling Voyage Round the 
Globe (1840). The nearest land 
was presumed to be the somewhat 
apocryphal Duncan’s Island, which 
is laid down in some charts as in 
lat. 6° N., long. 106° W., and over 
which so many have sailed, or be- 
lieved that they have. From the 
number of Frigate-Birds—upward 
of forty were around the ship at one 
time—Boobies, and other sea-birds 
which they noticed, they suspected 
the vicinity of land. Nor were they 
altogether deceived. They soon had 
an opportunity of observing The 
Frigates, and confirming the stories 
of the confidence and curiosity of 
those aérial sailers. Myriads of 
them, engaged in fishing at a short 
distance from the coast, followed 
their boat, and hovered like a dark 
cloud over Caroline Island. And 
here Mr. Bennett was an eye-witness 
of the fallacy of the theories about 
their never resting on the sea, and 
their inability of rising from it :— 

Their curiosity (and no creatures 
could better express that feeling by 
their actions) induced them to approach 
us very closely, wheeling round our 
heads with inquiring attitudes, which 
plainly demanded who we were, and 
what was our business on their domain ? 
One of them, knocked down by a boat- 
hook, after struggling a few minutes in 
the sea, again rose and pursued its 
flight, notwithstanding the prevalent 
opinion amongst nautical men, that 
these birds are equally incapable of 
rising from the surface of the water as 
from level land. 

And not among nautical men only, 
as you have seen, if your comfort- 
able arm-chair and these soothing 
pages did not wrap your senses in 
oblivion. 

Latham notes four species:— 
1. The Great Frigate Pelican or 
Man of War Bird, whose history 
we have attempted to give. 2. The 
Lesser Frigate Pelican, La petite 
Fregate of Brisson, Man of War 
Bird of Edwards, pl. 309. 3. The 
White Headed Frigate Pelican, 
then in the Hunterian Museum. 
And 4. The Palmerston Frigate 
Pelican, which inhabits the Island 
of Palmerston in the South Seas, in 
the collection of Sir Joseph Banks. 
You will find the Greater Frigate 


* The right dimidium, you may be sworn. 
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Pelican, Fregata aquila, The Ariel 
Frigate Bird, Attagen Ariel, and a 
white-headed frigate bird without a 
name, but which we take to be the 
specimen from the Huntcrian 
Museum, in the well arranged 
zoological department of the British 
Museum. Space, however, has its 
limits, and there are Boobies and 
Noddies barking and shrieking for 
admission. So we can only afford 
to introduce you to one of them, 
Attagen Ariel of Gould. 

‘ Ariel P—well, say you, to a cer- 
tain extent ; but think of a voracious 
tricksy spirit!’ 

‘ But Attagen, as a generic name, 
—will anybody tell me what a 
genus is?—you cannot call that 
fortunate.’ 

We own the soft impeachment. 
The name is not fortunate. It was 
given ages since to a bird of the 
Grouse kind, which most authors 
deem to have been the Francolin. 
More than 1750 years ago, Martial 
thus wrote of it when he immor- 
talized that gastronomer, Cecilianus, 
the satirist’s mouth watering as he 
laid it on, we guess :— 

Mammas suminis, imbricemque porci, 
Communem duobus attugenan, 
Mullum dimidium, * lupumque totum, 
Mureneque latus, femurque pulli, 
Stillantemque alica sua palunbum. 

Tf all this will not do, then turn 
to the culminating praise of this 
delicate bird by the same racy 
Spaniard :— 

Inter sapores fertur alitum primus 

Tonicarum gustus attagenarum ! 

We may have something more to 
say of this in another place, but at 
present we will let you off by 
merely hinting that old Belon gives 
the following as synonyms of the 
Francolin,—‘ Attagas et Attagen, 
en Gree, et Latin: Francolin en 
Italien, et Francoys,’ and spare you 
all the downward steps to a com- 
paratively late period. 

But whether you like the name or 
no, we are sure that you will like 
the beautiful figures and excellent 
descriptions of ‘Attagen Ariel, 
Gould. Small Frigate Bird,’ and 
we therefore select that as the only 
other species with which we can 
treat you. Turn to the great work 
on The Birds of Australia, where 
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the subjects are to be seen as they 
live in their haunts, and if you are 
no ornithologist, you will behold a 
series of charming pictures. Mr. 
Gould then will tell you, that this 
species, which may be distinguished 
shove all others of the genus by its 
smaller size, is rather abundantly 
dispersed over the seas washing the 
shores of the tropical part of the 
Australian continent, particularly 
those of Torres’ Straits. Com- 
mander Ince, R.N., who, during the 
late surveying voyage of H.M.S. 
Fly, was for some time stationed 
on Raine’s Islet, superintending 
the erection of a beacon, informed 
him that, on landing on this small 
islet (lat. 12° S., about seventy 
miles from the north-eastern coast 
of the Australian continent, and 
surrounded by a part of the great 
barrier reef), this bird was found 
breeding in colonies at its S.W. 
corner. The nests were composed 


of a few small sticks collected from 
the shrubs and herbaceous plants 
which alone clothe the cine and 
were placed either on the ground, 
or on the plants a few inches above 
it. The eggs, which were pay 
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one, but occasionally two, in eac 
nest, were larger than those of the 
Booby and Gannet, of a purer 
white, not so chalky in appearance, 
and nearly of the same shape at 
each end. Upon one occasion the 
Commander Killed the old birds 
from the nest—not without some 
compunctious visitings, we hope— 
which contained a young one. On 
visiting the spot he found the young 
bird removed to another nest, the 
proprietors of which were feeding it 
as ifit had been their own. He was 
sure of this fact, because there was 
no other nest near it containing two 
young birds. Some of the eggs 
were quite fresh, while others had 
been so far sat upon that they could 
not blow them, and many of the 
young birds must have been hatched 
some two or three weeks. 

We regarded (says the Commander, 
in conclusion) these birds as the Falcons 
of the sea, for we repeatedly saw them 
compel the Terns, Boobys, and Gannets, 
to disgorge their prey, and then adroitly 
catch it before it fell into the water. 
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We never saw them settle on the water, 
but constantly soaring round and round, 
apparently on the watch for what the 
smaller birds were bringing home. I 
have found in their pouch young turtles, 
fish, cuttle fish, and small crabs. 


Mr. Gould describes the entire 
lumage of the male as brownish 
lack, the feathers of the head 
glossed with green, and the length- 
ened plumes of the back with purple 
and green reflexions; orbits and 
gular pouch deep red; bill bluish 
horn-colour; irides black; feet 
dark reddish brown. 

The female is described by the 
same acute ornithologist as similar 
to the male, but browner; as desti- 
tute of the coloured plumes on the 
back; with some of the wing-coverts 
and tertiaries edged with light- 
brown, forming a mark along the 
wing; a collar at the back of the 
neck, the breast and upper part of 
the flanks white, washed with 
rufous. 

A nestling bird in his collection 
is clothed in white down, except on 
the back and scapularies, where the 
dark brown coloured and perfect 
feathers have just been assumed. 

So much for these Rovers; and 
now for the poor Boobies and 
Noddies—the small fishing craft on 
which these aérial pirates bear down 
to rob them of their cargo. 

The Boobies, or, more politely, 
The Gannets, are a widely diffused 
race. Whether our Solan Goose, 
Sula Bassana, be the Catarractes 
(xarappaxrns) of Aristotle,or whether 
one of the Skuas was his bird, may 
be doubted ; but our opinion inclines 
strongly in favour of one of the 
gannets. The great philosopher's 
description of the mode in which 
the Catarractes takes its prey, nay, 
the very name itself, suits no bird 
better than a gannet, perhaps not 
so well, and admirably expresses 
the rapid descent of the bird on its 
prey, as Pennant observes. Aris- 
totle states that when the Catar- 
ractes precipitates itself into the 
deep, it remains under water as 
long as it would take one to traverse 
a hundred feet (if plethron may be 
so translated),* and this would suf- 


* O de xarappaxrne fp piv wepi Oadarray, bray O& Kay éavrov eic Tb Babi, 
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See 
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ficiently fit the time which elapses 
before the gannet emerges. Our 
Solan Goose has been seen plunging 
for Sardines at the eal of the 
Tagus in December, and is counted 
among the birds of Madeira and 
South Africa. 

The Gannet, when on the look- 
out for prey, traverses the air in all 
directions till he discovers the de- 
sired fish. Then, as if he knew all 
about the rule relative to falling 
bodies and the squares of the dis- 
tances, partially closing his wings 
plumb down he drops headlong to 
the necessary depth, rarely without 
success. 

See, there is one on the wing at 
a height of a hundred and fifty 
feet at least above the sea. Look— 
now he makes his plunge. Take 
out your watch. There, you see, 
he rises like a cork in about 
fifteen seconds, be the same more 
or less, as Peter Pounce would 


say. 

The Great Artificer has endowed 
the bird largely with an organiza- 
tion by means of which its buoyancy 
in the air and its emersion from 
beneath the surface are secured. 
Montagu has well described this, 
and the pellucid air-cells between 
the skin and the body, by means of 
which air permeates the whole 
system. It has been calculated that 
the Gannet is capable of containing 
about three full inspirations of the 
human lungs, divided into nearly 
three equal portions, the cellular parts 
under the aie on each side holding 
nearly as much as the cavity of the 
body. Thus the bird can contain 
about 180 cubic inches of air at one 
time, and that subject to its will. 
So furnished, it flies over the most 
tempestuous seas, or rides secure 
over the yesty waves. You, who 
dwell on our coasts or visit those 
places where it most delights to 
live, will soon observe, if you have 
not observed already, that when all 
other sea-birds, compelled by stress 
of weather, seek the shelter of creek, 
bay, and even inland river, the 
Gannets alone brave the severest 
gales without nearing the shore, 
revelling apparently in the storm 
with as much gusto as the turbulent 
Achitophel himself. 

Before we come to consider par- 
ticular species, a notice or two of 
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the general habits of Gannets may 
be welcome. 

Mr. Bennett, in his Whaling 
Voyage, found that the greater 
number of the trees on Caroline 
Island were oceupied by boobies 
engaged in building their nests or 
in hatching their eggs. There they 
were in their dull-grey suit, darker 
on the back than below, and per. 
fectly white beyond, with blue beaks, 
round the base of which a circle of 
rose-coloured paint seemed to have 
been traced, their blue naked cheeks, 
the black nude skin below their 
lower mandibles, and their brick-red 
legs. The nest consisted of a cir- 
cular layer of dried herbage. Six 
or eight nests were on the branches 
of some trees, while others had only 
a solitary nest each. Most of the 
nests contained a single egg, of a 
greenish-white colour, and about a 
third smaller than a domestic hen’s. 


We found no newly-hatched birds 
(adds Mr. Bennett), although all the 
eggs were far advanced in incubation. 
The boobies employed in building their 
nests were much more shy than I had 
anticipated, flying away on the slightest 
alarm ; but those that were sitting hard, 
as the schoolboys say, erected their 
crest, screamed and threatened on our 
approach, and remained firmly on their 
seats until removed by force, when they 
went off to sea much discontented. 


Of the Christmas-Island Booby 
he says— 

In size and colour they bear a close 
resemblance to gannets. Their plumage 
is white, with the exception of the 
primary and secondary feathers of the 
wings, inferior portion of the scapulas 
(scapulars), and rectrices, or tail fea- 
thers, all of which are black. The 
naked skin of the cheeks and chin is 
black ; the beak yellow-blue ; the legs 
blue. Their nests were circular heaps 
of sand, raised upon the open plains. 
In one nest we found a single egg, re- 
sembling that of the common booby ; in 
another there were two. The mother 
birds would not leave their nests on our 
approach, but screamed loudly and al- 
lowed themselves to be captured. Their 
white plumage, however, corresponded 
so well with the hue of the coral sands 
that a brooding hen might be easily 
passed unnoticed, did not her impotent 
barking noise betray her. 


If a booby would but hold its 
tongue! But what were the males 
about ? 
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The male birds (which do differ in 
plumage from the females) were usually 
seated near the nests, but took to 
flight on the remotest appearance of 
danger. 


That these birds, fortified by their 
buoyant aérial apparatus, venture 
far out, is not to be doubted. The 
same author states that in lats. 10° 
and g° N., the nearest land being 
Cliporton’s Rock, the sea had occa- 
sionally a green appearance; and 
many boobies came about the ship. 
Two of them were captured in the 
rigging: the one had a light brown 
plumage; the beak blue, the legs 
yellow, or lemon colour ; its stomach 
contained cight flying-fish. The 
plumage of the back of the other 
was slate-colour; the abdomen 
white, and the beak and legs blue. 
He observes that it is common, in 
the Pacific, to meet with boobies 
which have their legs of the respec- 
tive hues, yellow, blue, pea-green, 
and brick-red; and he asks if these 
are specific distinctions. The gene- 
ral answer—with the exception, 
perhaps, of the last-named colour— 
may be that the differences are due 
to different stages of growth or the 
gradual influence of the seasons. 

Mr. Gould in his great work on 
The Birds of Australia, figures and 
describes four species—Sule per- 
sonata, fusca, piscator, and Austra- 
lis. He found the last named 
handsome species dispersed over the 
seas washing the shores of Van 
Diemen’s land, but most numerous 
on the south side of the island. 
The Mewstone, the South Cape, 
the rock at the mouth of D’Entre- 
casteaux’ Channel, and the low 
Acteon Islands, were tenanted by 
hundreds during his visit in 1839; 
and it was also seen, but in less 
numbers, along the entire coast of 
South Australia. He seems to con- 
sider this species as the Booby par 
excellence, and relates in justifica- 
tion of this unenviable distinction 
how he captured his specimens. 
Observing about fifty fine adult 
birds reposing on the top of a flat 
rock on one of the Actzeons, he 
directed his boatmen to row cau- 
tiously, that he might try to get a 
shot at them. He soon got within 
range, nay, too near to use his large 
duck gun, loaded as it was with car- 
tridge and large shot, and therefore 
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determined to shoot them on the 
wing as they flew from their resting- 
place. To his surprise, neither the 
approach of the boat nor speaking 
to each other startled them in the 
least. Taking one of the men with 
him, he stepped on shore and ap- 
proached the motley assembly, still 
sitting in close array on the rock. 
The birds at last did exhibit some 
degree of surprise on their parts, 
joined with some uneasiness at the 
intrusion; but even then they were 
so little disturbed that Mr. Gould 
and his man succeeded in catching 
five fine birds with the hand before 
the remainder had shufiled off to 
the edge of the rock and taken 
wing. The observing ornithologist 
remarks that if this had occurred at 
a breeding-place it would not have 
excited any astonishment, for he 
was aware that the Solan Goose 
(Sula Bassana), will allow itself to 
be so taken at that period; but he 
was not prepared for so easy a cap- 
ture where the birds were merely at 
rest. 

The truth is, that they had not 
yet learned to associate danger and 
death with the presence of man. 
Cowper has well taken advantage of 
this when he makes Alexander 
Selkirk say— 


Their tameness is shocking to me! 


Mr. Gould states that the adults 
of both sexes are precisely alike in 
plumage. The crown of the head 
and back of the neck are of a beau- 
tiful buff; the remainder of the 
plumage is white, with the exception 
of the primaries, secondaries, and 
four centre tail-feathers, which are 
fuliginous brown, with white shafts ; 
irides olive white; bill brownish- 
horn colour, slightly tinged with 
blue; space round the eye leaden 
blue; bare skin at the base of the 
beak and down the centre of the 
throat nearly black; front of the 
tarsi, and toes greenish yellow; 
webs brown. 

The young, like those of the 
European species, differ greatly 
from their parents. At first they 
are dark grey, then mottled, head, 
neck, and under surfave white, with 
blotches or traces of the grey still 
remaining; the feathers of the 
upper surface showing a triangular 
white spot at the tip ofeach. Then 
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the plumage gradually changes till 
the adult colouring is gained. 

Space forbids the notice of any 
other species of Gannet, except 
Sula bassana, the well-known re- 
lishing Solan Goose, whose name is 
said to be derived from an Irish 
word expressive of the quickness of 
sight for which the bird is remark- 
able. 

North of our islands its range is 
as high as the Gulf of Bothnia in 
the Baltic, on the west coast of 
Norway, at the Faroe Islands and 
Iceland. From the coast of La- 
brador they are said to go southward 
as far as Carolina. The principal 
breeding stations in England are 
Lundy Isle, off the Devonshire 
coast, where one place is known as 
Gannet Cove. The Skelig Isles, off 
the coast of Kerry, west of Ireland, 
Ailsa Craig, at the mouth of the 
Frith of Clyde, St. Hilda, Outer 
Hebrides, Souliskerry, near the 
Orkneys, and The Bass in the Frith 
of Forth. 

In such romantic scenery, the 
cragsman plies his dreadful trade, 
climbing the most difficult and dan- 
gerous cliffs where he can barely 
cling, at a horrible height, imme- 
diately over the raging sea, or hang- 
ing above it, suspended in mid-air by 
a rope which from below looks like 
a spider's thread, his life depending 
on that, and the footing of him who 
holds it on the top of the precipice. 
Mr. Hook, in his ‘Coast Boy Ga- 
thering Eggs,’ (No. 453) realizes 
such a scene, and all but makes you 
feel the fresh breeze from the sea, 
though you are within stone walls 
in ‘Trafalgar-square. In Martin’s 
time the inhabitants of St. Hilda 
alone consumed annually 22,600 
young Solan Geese, besides an 
‘amazing’ quantity of eggs. In 
fact, they lived principally on the 
sea-fowl and their produce through- 
out the year, and preserved both 
eggs and birds in small pyramidal 
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stone buildings, covering the board 
with turf ashes to keep it dry. 

Of the Bass Island, ‘not more 
than a mile in circumference,’* 
William Harvey the Great has given 
a vivid description in choice Latin, 
laying before your mind’s-eye the 
surface of the isle almost covered in 
May and June with nests, eggs, and 
young birds, so that it is hardly 
possible to walk without treading on 
them. The prodigious flocks of 
birds in flight darken the air like 
clouds, and their noise is such that 
you can scarcely hear the voice of a 
speaker close to you. If you look 
down upon the sea from the preci- 
pice, as from a lofty tower, you 
will see it covered with infinite 
numbers of birds of different kinds, 
swimming, and intent on their prey. 
Sail round the island; survey the 
hanging cliffs:—on every crag, in 
every fissure of the broken rocks, 
you may see birds of various sorts 
and sizes, innumerable as the stars 
of heaven when viewed in a serene 
night. Look from afar, and you 
would imagine the distant flocks, 
either flying to or from the island, 
to be a vast swarm of bees.t 

This painting with the pen bringsthe 
scene aes your mind’s eye, anda 
gifted pencil has strikingly pre- 
sented it to your actual vision ; for, 
of course, you visited this year's 
exhibition of The New Society of 
Painters in Water Colours. Mr. 
J. W. Whymper there placed be- 
fore you the storm-swept precipice 
rising grandly from the sea, with 
the living clouds of feathered ones 
whirling round it. The impression 
must have exceeded the painter's 
expectation ; for one of the broad- 
sheet critics described the birds as 
‘albatrosses!"t ‘The Bass’ was 
not likely to be overlooked by 
Turner the Great; and those who 
visited the Manchester Exhibition 
will not forget his grand drawing of 
the rock, with the war of elements 








* Haud amplius mille passuum circuitu amplitudo ejus clauditur. 
+ Exercit: de Generatione Animalium. 
t Another of these worthies enlightened his readers by informing them that the 
wretched woman, prostrated by the discovery of her guilt, at the feet of her soul- 
stricken husband, in the centre compartment of Mr. Egg’s Terrible Trilogy on the 


walls of the Royal Academy, was lying on the floor drunk! 


‘Grant me patience, 


Heaven!’ etc. etc. Well might you pray for it, Tristram! We eschew moonlights 
as a general rule,—except Turner’s,—for they are mostly conventional and false: 
but, in these painfully impressive pictures, the moonlight is true and most affecting. 
The lost and the bereaved are both looking at the clear cold planet. 
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raging around, and all within a 
space which you may cover with 
your hands. 

The Bass Rock is, in fact, a gan- 
net preserve. It is rented from the 
proprietor at sixty or seventy 
pounds per annum, the chief re- 
turns being the produce of the Gan- 
nets, and great care is taken to pro- 
tect the old birds. The young ones 
were sold in Pennant’s day for 
twenty-pence apiece, in Edinburgh, 
to be served up roasted a little be- 
fore dinner time. 

The evidence of the resident leads 
to the conclusion that they are very 
long-lived, for he has noticed cer- 
tain individuals for forty years and 
upward, which invariably returned 
to the same spot to breed. He also 
confirmed to Mr. Selby, who gives 
this account, the time necessary for 
the arrival of this species at maturity 
—four years, and [ pointed out to 


that excellent ornithologist several 
in the different garbs which they 
assume during that period, observ- 
ing to him that they have never been 
known to breed until fully matured. 
As they are never molested they 


seem to exhibit thesamenonchalance 
as those which have not learned to 
fear man; and on the south-west 
side of the island, where the nests 
are easily accessible, they allow 
themselves to be stroked by the 
hand without resistance, or any show 
of impatience even, except such be 
manifested by a low guttural note 
which they utter during the opera- 
tion. Upon a mass of weeds and 

ass, which form their nests, they 
ay a single egg, of a chalky white, 
with a pale blue tinge at its first 
deposit ; but it soon becomes soiled. 
Its length is three inches and about 
three lines, and its breadth one inch 
and ten lines. The young comes 
into this best of all possible gannet- 
worlds with a smooth and naked 
bluish-black skin, which soon, how- 
ever, is clothed with a white thick 
and rapidly-growing down, which 
soon gives them the appearance 
of powder-puffs or cotton-masses. 
Through this down their true fea- 
thers soon begin to peep, black at 
first, but to be succeeded by a re- 
turn of the white in the adult state. 
So that in them the well-known line 
‘Qui color albus erat,’ &c., is re- 
versed. In the autumn, on quitting 
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their northern breeding-places, many 
of them take a aide direction, 
and adult birds are most abundant 
off the Cornish coast at that season, 
as you will find on consulting the 
Fauna of that accomplished na- 
turalist, Mr. Couch. Herrings, 
pilchards, sprats, and such surface- 
swimmers form their staple. The 
destruction which they deal among 
these finny victims 1s enormous. 
The St. Hilda Gannets alone have 
been computed to destroy annually 
one hundred and five millions of 
herrings. They seem to affect the 
genus Clupea. One that was 
brought alive to Col. Montagu 
took no food for seven days. It 
was then crammed with fish and 
flesh, and soon after began to de- 
vour all white fish greedily, but 
would not condescend to pick up 
even a plaise when the fish’s back 
was uppermost. 

Oh! the poor Noddies! that 

erch confidingly on the unfeathered 
biped who wrings their necks or 
knocks them down, or that come 
like manna to gaunt and grim ship- 
wrecked wretches as one of them 
did to Bligh and his starving com- 
panions in his memorable long and 
dreary boat-voyage—during which 
they also caught three boobies— 
after the mutiny on boar. H.M.S. 
Bounty. The Noddy par excellence 
has roamed far enough to be now 
entered in the catalogue of British 
Birds. 

In our young days a stupid person 
was said ‘to have no nous,’ and 
therefore we presume modern or- 
nithologists have given these un- 
fortunate ninnies the name of Anoiis 
asa generic distinction, Mr. Gould 
figures and describes three lesser 
species—Anoiis melanops, A. leuco- 
capillus, and A. cinereus, besides 
the Noddy Tern, which lays three 
eggs about two inches long by 14 in 
breadth, reddish yellow, spotted and 
blotched with dull or brown red, 
and purplish, upon a nest of twigs, 
and dry grass made on bushes or 
low trees. Excellent eating those 
eggs are, as Jack well knows, who 
brings them off some Noddy key or 
haunt—the Tortugas, for instance— 
by buckets full. 

As for the Terns in general, their 
name is legion; but we dare not 
tarry now to describe them—no, 

E 
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not even that ‘ beautiful white bird’* 
of good omen, which cheered Don 
Juan and the rest of the ghastly 
survivors of the shipwreck im- 
mortalized by Byron. 

We trace this same bird in the 
following lines, written by one on 
whom the mantle of the philosopher 
and poet has descended; nor can 
we do better, in order to leave you, 
dear reader, in good humour with 
this imperfect sketch, than. close it 
with his masterly description :-— 


These strips of land are raised only 
to that height to which the surf can 
throw fragments, and the wind heap 
up sand, Their protection is due to the 
outward and lateral increase of the reef, 
which thus breaks the sea. The aspect 
of these islets at once calls up the idea 
that the land and the ocean are here 
struggling for mastery ; although terra 
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jirma has obtained 2 footing, the deni- 
zens of the other element think their 
claim at least equal. In every part one 
meets hermit-crabs of more than one 
species, carrying on their backs the 
houses they have stolen from the neigh- 
bouring beach. Overhead the trees are 
occupied by numbers of gannets, frigate- 
birds, and terns. From the many nests 
and smell of the atmosphere, this might 
be called a sea-rookery. The gannets, 
aug on their rude nests, look at an 
intruder with a stupid yet angry air. 
The noddies, as their name expresses, 
are silly little creatures. But there is 
one charming bird; it is a small and 
snow-white tern, which smoothly hovers 
at a distance of an arm’s length from 
your head, its large black eye scanning 
with quiet curiosity your expression. 
Little imagination is required to fancy 
that so light and delicate a body must 
be tenanted by some wandering fairy 
spirit.t 
B. 


CONSUMPTION IN THE GUARDS. 


T would be well for us and for our 

country if men knew more, and 
thought more, of the ease and cer- 
tainty with which diseases may be 
produced or promoted, and of the 
difficulty with which they are alle- 
viated or cured. Such knowledge 
turned into a practical channel 
would issue in great veforms much 
to be desired, bv little hoped for. 
Our workhouses would be swept 
away before it; our Poor Laws 
would have to be remodelled or re- 
pealed ; and our barracks would be 
enlarged, our whole barrack-life 
reformed, and the first instalment 
of justice to the soldier paid in full, 
if not for his own sake at least for 
ours. 

We repeat emphatically, ‘the 
ease and certainty with which dis- 
eases may be produced or promoted.’ 


* Sterna nivea, most probably. 
About this time a beautiful white bird 
Web-footed, not unlike a dove in size 
And plumage (probably it might have err’d 


Upon its course) pass’d oft 


We do not mean to say that we 
know more of the minute internal 
processes by which nature lights up 
fever or cholera in one man, or 
sows the seeds of consumption in 
another, than we do of the true 
method of cure. In this sense we 
are as powerless to create diseases 
as to destroy them. But we do 
know so much of the circumstances 
under which these diseases arise and 
spread, that when the conditions 
exist we can foretell the issue ; or, 
if the carelessness which suffers 
the conditions to arise were con- 
verted into the cruelty which creates 
them, we should be as sure of the 
result as of any other natural se- 
quence of cause and effect. Our 
rescience, indeed, is not of so per- 
ect a character as to enable us to 
point out the particular persons who 


fore their eyes, 


And tried to perch, although it saw and heard 
The men within the boat, and in this guise 
It came and went, and flutter’d round them till 

Night fell :—this seem’d a better omen still. 


Don Juan, ii. 94. 


t Journal of Researches into the Geology and Natural History of the various 
Countries visited by H.M.S. Beagle, under the command of Captain (now Admiral) 


Fitz-Roy, R.N. By Charles Darwin, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., ete. S8vo. 
1839. Ch, 22, Keeling Island. 


Henry Colburn. 
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would fall victims to the disease 
which the conditions are calculated 
to produce, nor even to say how 
many victims would sooner or later 
succumb; but we could count on 
victims more or fewer according as 
the circumstances were made more 
or less unfavourable to health, more 
or less destructive to life. In the 
case of those diseases of which we 
have the shortest experience and 
the least knowledge, such as the 
Asiatic cholera, we are forced to 
speak with even greater reserve. If, 
for instance, we had had scattered 
over London, during the year 1849, 
several establishments for juvenile 

upers, after the model of that 

ept by Mr. Drouett at Tooting, 
we could not have undertaken to 
say that the cholera would have 
broken out in every one of those 
establishments ; but we might have 
safely anticipated a fatal visit of 
the pestilence to one or more of 
them. So also with our barracks 
at the same fatal period. We might 
have affirmed with the utmost con- 
fidence that in all of them, without 
exception, the conditions favourable 
to the attack and spread of cholera 
were in existence, and that many or 
most of them would be the scenes 
of an unusual mortality from that 
cause. 

But when we come to treat of 
such diseases as the fatal convulsions 
of infancy, of the wasting consump- 
tion of childhood, of the equally slow 
and lingering consumption of the 
adult, of scurvy, dysentery, and fever, 
we can affirm with confidence that 
those diseases will certainly follow, 
sooner or later, on the conditions 
which experience has shown to be 
favourable to their production. Re- 
store the overcrowding of infants 
which existed in the Dublin Lying- 
in Hospital prior to 1786, and 
within nine or ten days of their 
birth you shail destroy one-third of 
its helpless inmates. Throw Lon- 
don back one hundred years, and 
revive the popular ignorance then 
penning respecting the clothing, 
odging, and feeding of children, and 
a Fordyce of our own day shall be 
able to number up, by a rough and 
ready arithmetic, his 30,000 Paul 
Dombeys, with distorted frames and 
precocious intelligence, multiplied 
fourfold for increase of population. 


The Art of Preventing Disease. 
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Hire a miserable shed, after the 
fashion of Marlborough House, 
Peckham, and fill it every night 
with vagrants, till the wretched 
creatures have not room to turn 
from side to side, and you will 
send a large and unbroken supply 
of cases to the fever hospital. Aban- 
don vaccination, and you shall have 
quick and sharp experience of the 
small-pox, with its frightful mor- 
tality, wreck of beauty, and destruc- 
tion of sight. Persevere in the 
use of crowded barracks, and your 
crops of consumptive cases shall 
reward your cruel and perverse 
policy as surely as fields of wheat 
grow up from ears of corn sown in 
the ground. 
hatever it may suit the purpose 
of the idle and indifferent to say to 
the contrary, we affirm, without fear 
of contradiction from men of know- 
ledge and experience, that there is 
no scientific art which can point to 
greater and more triumphant results 
from the application of simple prin- 
ciples, than the art of preventing 
disease and preserving health. Nay, 
we go further, and affirm that in no 
nation, ancient or modern, have such 
wonders of sanitary art been per- 
formed before a half-sceptical and 
almost wholly indifferent people, as 
here before our eyes in England; 
and in no nation consequently is a 
neglect of sanitary measures and 
precautions so disgraceful and so 
culpable. 
fy ake, for instance, that very case 
of the Lying-in Hospital at Dublin. 
In the four years ending 1785, there 
died within a fortnight of their 
birth 385 in every 1000 infants; 
but in the three years beginning 
with 1786, the eet fell to 39 
in every 1000. To what, it may 
be asked, was this almost fabu- 
lous reduction of mortality to be 
attributed? Did the doctors dis- 
cover some wonderful medicine, or 
hit upon some wholly new method 
of treatment? Nothing of the kind. 
But they were led to think that the 
hospital was too close and crowded 
—that the poor children had not 
enough good air to breathe; and 
accordingly, not having that foolish 
fear of drafts before their eyes 
which leads so many people who 
should know better to suffocate and 
poison themselves and their neigh- 
FZ 
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bours, they caused air-pipes six 
inches wide to be let into the ceiling 
of each room, and three holes an 
inch wide to be bored through each 
window frame, and other holes 
through the bottom of the doors, 
till the rooms were rendered sweet 
and fresh. Now, English mothers 
and English nurses, foolish women 
as ye often are, mark well the result 
of this fresh air that ye hate and 
these drafts that ye deprecate so 
piously—instead of 385 deaths in 
every 1000, only 39! This is no 
solitary instance of the efficacy 
of fresh air in saving human life ; 
for Dr. Arnott tells us that when he 
visited Glasgow with Mr. Chadwick, 
the case of a lodging-house adjoin- 
ing a factory was brought under 
their notice, in which fever had con- 
stantly prevailed till driven out by 
a charge of fresh air. In this in- 
stance the foul air was pumped out 
through an opening from the top of 
each room, the fresh air finding its 
way in as it could, drafts or no 
drafts. We have also a case on 


the authority of Mr. John Liddle, 
of fever fairly washed and blown 
away from a court which it had pre- 


viously infested; so that whereas 
he used to visit this court three 
times a day for fever cases—and in 
the seven months ending March, 
1853, he attended forty-one new 
cases of sickness in that court—in 
the space of four or five months 
subsequent to the improvements, he 
had but two cases. It is to this 
same authority that we are indebted 
for the brief statement of the results 
of simple sanitary measures in the 
London Hospital. In the short 
space of six years, during which, in 
addition to other wholesome mea- 
sures, new and more spacious wards 
were opened, the mortality fell from 
fourteen to seven per cent., or ex- 
actly one half. 

The Emigration Commissioners, 
as Sir Robert Peel told us in 1847, 
are cognizant of similar facts. The 
mortality among Government emi- 
grants fell, through strict attention 
to sanitary measures, from 484 in 
10,000 in 1838, to 62 in the 10,0c0 
in 1846. This low mortality oc- 
curred during the voyage to Au- 
stralia, when only three children 
and one infant died out of 641 emi- 
grants. 
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But the experience of the British 
army serving abroad can also supply 
us with startling facts of the same 
order. In 1836 our troops serving 
in healthy climates lost 22 in the 
1000 of mean strength; while, ten 
years later (in 1846), the mortality 
was reduced to 14 per 1000. Within 
the Tropics the saving of soldiers’ 
lives was still more remarkable ; for 
while the mortality previous to 1836 
was at the rate of 84 per 1000, it 
fell, in and about 1846, to 42 per 
1000, or exactly one half. A great 
part of this striking reduction is 
doubtless to be attributed to the 
simple expedient of shifting the 
troops, where practicable, from the 

lains to the hills. Dr. Robert 

ackson recommended this course 
in the case of troops serving in 
Jamaica; and the consequence of 
acting on his wise suggestion was, 
that the annual mortality, which in 
the low grounds had been 120 in 
1000, fell on the hills to 20 per 
1000; being a saving of 100 lives in 
every 1000. 

If such results as these had fol- 
lowed upon the use of some new 
medicine or some novel method of 
treatment, how great would have 
been the fame of the fortunate dis- 
coverer; but because this marvel- 
lous saving of human life was 
brought about by simply retracing 
false steps and abandoning most 
anal practices, under the ad- 
vice of intelligent and thoughtful 
men, they and their good deeds are 
lightly esteemed and little heeded. 

But these and similar instances, 
striking and convincing as they are, 
are not the wonders of sanitary art 
of which we were just now speaking 
as having been performed before 
the eyes of the people of England 
to so little purpose. We had inour 
minds the three grand demonstra- 
tions and discoveries of the last 
— of the eighteenth century— 

‘aptain Cook’s triumphant proof 
that men might be preserved in per- 
fect health during long sea voyages, 
and freed from the fatal attacks of 
scurvy and its companion scourges, 
fever and dysentery ; John Howard's 
discovery that gaol fever, which de- 
cimated our prisoners, infected our 
fleets and armies, scourged our 
—— spread fatally among the 

etter part of our people, and on 
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more than one occasion blasted 
with its foul breath the mixed po- 
pulation of our courts of law, was, 
after all, a creature of our own ig- 
norance and carelessness, amenable 
to cleanliness and ventilation; and 
that great practical truth so firmly 
established by Edward Jenner to 
which the world will yet owe the 
extirpation of the small-pox. 

These three great and prolific 
discoveries were made for us by 
men who, in their own day, were 

ublicly honoured and rewarded— 
Cook by the Royal Society, Howard 
and Jenner by the Legislature—by 
men who have found a place in his- 
tory by the side of our best and 
bravest ; by men to whom the whole 
world can find no fitting peers; by 
men whose lessons, had we heeded 
them, and known how to extract the 
spirit of their teachings from the 
facts which clothed them, would 
have inaugurated a new era of hap- 
piness and prosperity even for our 
own rich and prosperous country. 
But what nation has ever shown 
itself worthy of its greatest men ? 

Had we been worthy of our great 
sanitary teachers and reformers, we 
should at this moment have had a 
healthy army, and should have been 
spared the pain and disgrace of the 
revelations of Mr. Sidney Herbert’s 
Commission, and of the return which 
we now hold in our hands.* We 
owe this valuable return to the 
scepticism of Captain Annesley, 
whom we heartily congratulate on 
the excellent service he has thus 
rendered to the army. 

The return relates to the three 
regiments of Guards—the Scots Fu- 
siliers, the Coldstreams, and the 
Grenadiers—and it displays, year 
by year, and for the fifteen years 
from 1839 to 1853 collectively, the 
mortality from all causes and from 
consumption, and supplies some 
details which will well repay 
attention. 

Let us first address ourselves to 
the general mortality from all causes 
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for the whole period of fifteen years. 
The Scots Fusilier Guards lost, in 
round numbers,171; theColdstreams 
200, and the Grenadier Guards 221, 
in the 10,000; of which numbers 
141, 150, and 180 in the 10,000 
respectively died under the hands 
of the medical officers of the regi- 
ments, and the remainder on de- 
tachment, recruiting service, or 
furlough, or by sudden death, acci- 
dent, or suicide. Our readers who 
recollect the figures recorded by 
Mr. Sidney Herbert’s Commission, 
will see that they are borne out 
by those now cited. The Com- 
mission gave for the Foot Guards 
collectively a mortality of 204 in the 
10,000. This return gives a rate of 
mortality ranging from 177 to 221 
in the 10,000, the average being 
as nearly as possible 200 in the 
10,000. 

Of this high mortality a very 
considerable and most undue pro- 
portion was occasioned by consump- 
tion, which destroyed 150 in 339 in 
the Coldstreams, 155 in 340 in the 
Fusiliers, and 350 in 654 in the 
Grenadiers; while no less than 49 
in the first, 97 in the second, and 
214 in the third, were invalided by 
the same disease. Of the deaths 
taking place on detachment, recruit- 
ing service, or furlough, includin 
sudden, accidental, and suicida 
deaths, about nine in every thirteen, 
on a rough calculation, were due to 
the same cause. 

In order properly to appreciate 
these figures, we must first reduce 
them to some common standard, and 
then comparethem with the mortality 
from the same cause in the civil po- 
omy of men at the same ages. 

aking 100 as the standard, it ap- 

ears that out of every hundred 
ie occurring in the Coldstream 


Guards, 44 were due to consump- 
tion; in the Scots Fusileers 45, and 


in the Grenadiers 53. Now these 
deaths occurred in a body of men 
whose ages ranged from 15 to 45; 
and a calculation based on the figures 


* Copy of Report of the Medical Officers of the Foot Guards, showing the 
Average Mortality in that Brigade, from the year 1839 to 1853, both inclusive ; 
also, Returns of the Number of Non-commissioned Officers and Men discharged from 
the Foot Guards during the same period, &c.; and of the Ages and Years of Service 
of the whole Strength of the Brigade ; the Number of Non-commissioned Officers and 
Men 80 discharged and invalided ; and Number who have Died, from 1st June, 
1856, to 1st February, 1858. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 


igth April, 1858. 
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of the Registrar-General, shows that 
among males of the same ages in the 
civil population the deaths from 
consumption for the seven years 
1848-54 were only at the rate of 37 

er cent. . The Coldstreams there- 
ore lost 7, the Fusiliers 8, and the 
Grenadiers 16 per cent. more than 
they should have lost; and yet these 
soldiers were all picked lives, and 
the population with whom they are 
compared is the residue from which 
these select lives have been ab- 
stracted. But this disparity by no 
means represents the whole truth of 
the case; for in addition to these 
recorded deaths from consumption 
taking place in the army itself, a 
number of men equal to one-third of 
the deaths from consumption in the 
Coldstream Guards, to two-thirds in 
the Fusiliers, and to two-thirds also 
in the Grenadiers, were invalided on 
account of the same fatal disease. 
Had these men, so soon to fall vic- 
tims to consumption, been retained 
in the army, instead of being thrown 
back on the general population, the 
comparisons just ane between the 
soldier and the civilian would have 
been still more remarkable. 

The whole of this short return 
would repay a careful and minute 
numerical analysis; but such a work 
would be unsuited to these pages. 
We cannot, however, refrain from 

ointing out one curious fact 

earing on the question of over- 
crowding as the cause of consump- 
tion. After the year 1842, the 
average annual strength of the three 
regiments, as given in the return, 
was increased; but while in the 
Scots Fusilier Guards the increase 
amounted only to about one in 
twelve, it was less than doubled in 
the Grenadier Guards, and more 
than doubled in the Coldstream 
Guards. Now, in the Fusiliers, 
whose numbers remained nearly 
stationary from year to year, the 
deaths and invaliding from con- 
sumption taken together were, for 
the three successive periods of five 
years over which the return extends, 
as the numbers, 75, 109, and 68; 
but in the Coldstreams, whose num- 
bers were more than doubled, as 
the figures 34, 92, and 73. In the 
Grenadiers, whose numbers were 
increased less than twofold, the 
numbers were, 152, 218, and 184. 
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These three sets of figures agree in 
exhibiting a minimum of deaths 
and invaliding from consumption 
in the first quinquennial period, 
during which, for four out of the 
five years, the mean strength was at 
@ minimum; and a maximum mor- 
tality from the same cause in the 
five years succeeding the increase ; 
and also in each case a reduction 
more or less considerable during the 
third quinquennial period. Now, 
it is certainly not a little remark- 
able that the largest proportional 
increase in the second period of five 
years took place in that regiment 
(the Coldstreams) in which the num- 
ber of soldiers was more than 
doubled, and the least in that regi- 
ment (the Fusiliers) in which the 
smallest addition was made to the 
numbers. But the fact that the 
increase in the case of the Grena- 
dier Guards, whose numbers were 
nearly doubled, is proportionably 
not much greater than in the Fusi- 
liers, robs this comparison of part 
of its value. The facts, however, 
are quite consistent with the theory, 
that the increased mortality and in- 
validing from consumption during 
the second period of five years, were 
due to the considerable increase in 
the number of troops, without in- 
crease of accommodation, the Fusi- 
liers being crowded into a narrower 
space to make room for their com- 
rades, while the reduced mortality 
of the third period results from the 
improved though still most inade- 
quate accommodation gradually 
supplied to the soldier since the 
attack of cholera in 1849—the first 
vear of the last quinquennial period. 
In broaching this theory as in con- 
formity with the doctrine of the 
dependence of consumption on 
overcrowding, we cannot but ex- 
press a wish that some competent 
person acquainted with all the facts 
of the case would submit the figures 
of this most interesting and in- 
structive return to a careful and 
searching analysis. We will con- 
tent ourselves with placing the facts 
before our more critical readers in 
a form admitting of strict com- 
parison. 

If we suppose each of the three 
regiments of Guards to have lost by 
consumption (deaths and invaliding 
combined), 100 men, the proportions 
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for each period of five years would 
be as follows :— ut 24, smd 
period. . period, 
Fusilier Guards (least } 
increase) . . .) sitet 
Coldstream Guards) _, 6 
(greatest increase)}'’  * 37 
Grenadier Guards (in- 
termediate increase) 27 (39 (34 


Having reiterated our belief that 
these figures are in general harmony 
with the theory of the close de- 
pendence of consumption on over- 
crowding, but looking for further 
light to men who are more fully ac- 
quainted with all the facts of the 
case, we abandon the region of facts 
and figures, and hasten to bring our 
comments on the mortality in the 
army, for the present, and probably 
for a long time to come, to a close. 

It is some consolation to those who 
have laboured to promote the health 
of the soldier to find that their 
efforts have not been wasted. If no 
decisive practical steps have yet been 
taken, the ground has been to some 
extent cleared for action. We have 
learned, through the discussion in 
the House of Lords, that the late 
Ministry, though so far conscious of 
the importance of the subject as to 
set down a sum for new barracks, 
were nevertheless so lukewarm as 
at the last moment to repent of the 
step they had taken, and to erase 
the item from the estimates. The 
more recent discussion in the House 
of Commons, on the motion of Lord 
Ebrington, revealed to us a far more 
earnest spirit, and showed the 
wholesome effects produced upon 
the Legislature by public discussion 
and agitation ; while the resolutions 
to which the House gave its sanction, 
have left the present and all future 
Ministries without excuse, if the 
condition of the soldier does not 
receive prompt and earnest atten- 
tion. 

What the public have a right to 
expect at the hands of the military 
authorities, is an immediate rectifi- 
eation of certain obvious errors and 
defects in the clothing, bedding, 
dietary, drill, and night-duty of the 
soldier. The Guards might be im- 
mediately released, as the Line have 
been, from the dusty duty of clean- 
ing their white jackets with pipe- 
clay. The use of straw for bedding, 
with its manifest drawbacks and 
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objections, might be superseded by 
the cork mattrass, of which the 
army already has favourable expe- 
rience on alimited scale. In a few 
weeks from this time every barrack 
in the land might be supplied with 
a proper apparatus for roasting and 
baking, as well as boiling meat. A 
grant of five pounds to every bar- 
rack master in England would pro- 
bably suffice for the purpose. Ina 
few months every barrack could be 
supplied with a light roofing of iron 
and glass, under which the soldier 
might take shelter from the weather, 
and engage in manly exercises. The 
soldier’s drill might be amended by 
the addition of the sword exercise, 
as soon as the necessary number of 
single-sticks could be manufactured; 
and the night-duty might be re- 
formed by a few strokes of the pen. 
As to the barracks themselves, an 
Abbot Sampson, if he could but be 
found, would soon set that matter to 
rights. What we have to do is at 
once to reduce the population of our 
barracks by one third. Where there 
are twelve men at present, there 
ought to be only eight men in a 
month from this time. Can any 
one doubt that if there were a will 
to do this work, a way could be 
found, and that way not a very 
costly one? Let us take, merely 
as an example, the Guards now 
crowded into the Wellington Bar- 
racks. Within a very short distance 
of those barracks, there are, we 
believe, three small military hos- 
pitals, every whit as well adapted to 
the accommodation of soldiers in 
health as of sick men. Now one or 
two out of these three hospitals 
might for the present be converted 
into small branch barracks, by 
making an arrangement with the 
committees of our metropolitan 
hospitals to receive a certain num- 
ber of soldiers as patients, at the 
estimated cost per head of their 
ordinary inmates. All the con- 
sumptive patients, for instance, 
might be accommodated at the 
Brompton hospital for consumption 
and diseases of the chest. We are 
uite aware that it is impossible to 
& this, or anything like it ; but the 
true soldier does not know what the 
word ‘impossible’ means, and a 
civilian with a recollection of past 
military doings in the Crimea, and 
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some knowledge of recent attempts 
at building barracks at Gosport, 
need not be under any painful 
apprehension of committing him- 
self by impracticable suggestions. 
Another obvious mode of meeting 
the present difficulty in lodging the 
soldier, would be by arrangements 
with the Poor-law authorities. There 
must be scores of Union workhouses 
in England, in very healthy and 
eligible situations, admirably fitted 
for barracks, and affording ample 
accommodation of every kind for 
the soldiers, but so scantily pro- 
vided with inmates that L the 
consolidation of two or three neigh- 
bouring establishments, the Govern- 
ment might obtain the temporary 
or even permanent use of an ad- 
mirable barrack, without a farthing 
of expense, beyond a fair and rea- 
sonable rent. But if substantial 
buildings of brick and mortar are 
not to be obtained by these or 
other easy and ready means, all the 
world knows that there are such 
things as wooden huts and tents, 
and ground enough within the four 
seas to pitch them on. What we 
really want is not the means of 
accommodating the soldier, but the 
will which would find the means or 
make them ;—the heart to feel for 
soldiers perishing by consumption 
through the fault of the wholly in- 
efficient Governments of a half-in- 
different nation. 

We are not speaking of this 
Government, or of that, but of the 
system which consecrates inefficiency 
to the service of every Government 
in turn; the system which makes it 
possible to build such barracks as 
those at Gosport, and to raise such 
questions as those which are now 
stopping the works at Netley; the 
system which so strengthens the 
hands of Government, that the 
barracks at Gosport were allowed 
to proceed in spite of the protests of 
— men, while, on the other 

and, it so weakens them, that the 
most hypercritical suggestions are 
suffered to stop the hospital at 
Netley: in a word, the system that 
strikes every thinking man among 
us with terror and dismay, whenever 
the thought of France and Cher. 
bourg flits across the mind. 

The fact is that things are now 
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come to such a pass that we must 
look for justice to the soldier, not to 
a mere reform, but to a revolution. 
The system must undergo a radical 
change. The engineers, who do not 
themselves lay claim to the qualifi- 
cations of architects, must be re- 
stricted to their proper work; and 
our barracks and military hospitals 
be entrusted to the civil architect, 
educated in the midst of competi- 
tion, and having a reputation to 
gain or lose. 

As to the Government itself, the 
nation is fast growing indifferent to 
mere party distinctions; but we 
believe that it would rally with 
enthusiasm round any body of men 
who would show that they knew 
how to act in such emergencies as 
the Report of Mr. Sidney Herbert's 
Commission, and this more recent 
Return on Consumption in the 
Guards, have proved to exist. 

But whatever the course which 
the Government of the day may see 
fit to take, it may rest assured that 
sanitary reformers will not allow 
this great question of the health of 
the army to be set aside and for- 
gotten, They will use it as a test 
of earnestness and efficiency. If 
the Government will not, or cannot, 
reform the system which under- 
mines the health and destroys the 
lives of our brave soldiers, they 
must bear the heavy blame of reck- 
less extravagance, heartless indiffe- 
rence, and helpless imbecility. 
Every man of common sense feels 
that the work ought to be done, 
and knows that it can be done ; and 
he expects the Government to 
find out the way to do it. 

For ourselves, we believe that the 
future of sanitary reform, like the 
glorious past of which we have just 
spoken, is rich in blessings, not to 
the soldier only, but to the whole 

eople of this realm. We feel that 
it is the most promising and fruitful 
part of that great Policy of Preven- 
tion which may be said to have been 
inaugurated by the sanitary reforms 
of the last century, and which is 
destined at no very distant date to 
replace that paltry policy of pallia- 
tion that fills our streets with men- 
dicants, builds hospitals for fever 
and small-pox, and finds its worst 
expression in a Poor-law. 

W. A. Gor, 
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CATARINA IN VENICE. 
A Srupy on tHE Lacoon. 


In Turexe Parts.— Parr tHe First. 


- neighboured close 
Oceanus, and Tethys, in whose lap 
Sobbed Clymene among her tangled hair. 


Hyperion. 


Epistte Intropvuctory. 


Eeenare, amid the green mea- 
dow-lands, 
Que Liris quieta 
Mordet aqua taciturnus amnis, 

is probably the prettiest and most 
unproductive village in the country. 
I have known it now for half-a- 
century ; yet during all these years 
I have detected no evidence of 
change. Unlike the laird of the 
debateable land, the people don’t 
‘stand upon progress.’ Sandine 
indeed in any attitude is not a voca- 
tion for which they seem specially 
adapted. Before each whitewashed 
cottage great rustic chairs of a 
curious and antique ‘pattern have 
rested for generations, and on these 
the natives may sometimes be seen 
when the day’s work is done—if, 
indeed, they ever do truly work, of 
which the evidence is meagre and 
unsatisfying. For we do not en- 
courage agricultural statistics. We 
have no model reaping-machines, 
no patent manures. We retain 
the scriptural sickle; and Ruth 
gleans leisurely among her master’s 
sheaves. Lord John was told that 
we did not know how Hampden 
died on the field, and Sidney on 
the scaffold; so he left us out of 
Schedule B. Free trade has not 
affected our commercial relations 
with the world at large; and our 
internal tratlic has always been con- 
ducted on those primitive principles 
of finance which lie at the root of 
the science. We do not agitate about 
Lord Palmerston’s Reform Bill; 
nor hold public meetings for any 
purpose whatever, with one excep- 
tion. For on the first day of every 
week, the entire population is ga- 
thered together within the dingy 
walls of the sanctuary—the ‘ great 
dissenting interest’ not being repre- 
sented in this parish. The old 
church is a primitive edifice, over 


and around which the ivy clusters 
in grave and sedate festoons,—low 
roofed, and with quaint gables and 
galleries that stoop down abruptly 
out of dark recesses, where ema- 
ciated spiders ply their unproductive 
craft—more, it would appear, as a 
matter of exercise than of profit ; 
for they have long since finished all 
the flies in the edifice, and those 
that were not eaten have departed. 
I know not by whom it was built 
and garnished, but they must have 
been pleasant and godly men, fear- 
ing ie Lord indeed, but withal 
wisely determined to make ‘the best 
of both worlds;’ and still from 
ample and stately pews, luxuriously 
cushioned, and lined with rich faded 
damask drapery, the staid parish- 
ioners listen to the pleasant tones of 
the old man who tells them of the 
rest that remaineth. 

Were it not for this weekly ga- 
thering, I do not see how these 
simple souls could recollect that the 
years do roll on, and that in them 
they are born, and breeched, and 
buried. For there is no timepiece 
in the village that goes; the like- 
ness of one, indeed, hangs over the 
porch of a dainty cottage which 
nestles in a shady bower of laburnum 
that in spring is all alight with 
golden fire. But it was always late, 
even in its best days; and as it 
grew in years, it grew in wariness 
and deliberation; until one morning 
it stopped altogether, and now points 
for ever with innocent pertinacity 
to the hour of three. Tennyson 
has alluded to the present effect of 
its bleached and patient face in some 
very happy lines :— 

In the afternoon they came intoa land 
In which it seemed always—ajternoon, 


On the sunny hill-slope above the 
village, supported by its ancestral 
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elms, and repeated in its tiny piece 
of ornamental water, stands the 
moated grange, at whose open win- 
dow I am now writing. The older 
boys are away among the stubble 
fields down the valley ; the solemn- 
visaged Peter and his little sister 
Tarley are mancuvring their mi- 
niature craft across a narrow inlet 
of the lake. 


An English home 
* * x * * 


* * 


A haunt of ancient peace. 


But even into our remote seclusion 
the postman comes true as clock- 
work, and stirs the sluggish pulses 
of its inmates with tidings of 
Indian battle. I don’t believe that 
since a child I have cried until I 
read these terrible narratives. And 
what tears they wring from us; 
the tears of strong men, that rise 
like drops of blood from the heart, 
and leave us sick and faint with 
the pain. But there are glorious 
tears too; tears of joy that English 
manhood and English womanhood 
should yet be so precious an 
inheritance; tears of gratitude 
that they are our brothers, our 
sisters, who have so greatly en- 
dured, so divinely suffered. O, God 
of battles! surely Thou wilt avenge 
the innocent blood! 

And what a picture it is that is 
borne home to us in our quiet Eng- 
land. From that distant land, with 
its mosques and minarets, and bloody 
sacrifices, and tarnished relics of a 
hundred empires that have perished 
by the will of God, and amid the 
mingled gloom and glory of its 
lavish and per splendour, rise 
up the pale martyr faces of our 
countrymen. Only a little remnant 
among hordes of turbaned fiends. 
But they do not quail. True to the 
last, their guns are manned as 
surely as though they heralded the 
march of a victorious army; and 
when death becomes inevitable, 
they die like conquerors amid their 
heaps of slain. When I read how 
two officers, and the wife of one of 
them, kept the fiends at bay for 
hours with a single gun, and how 
at length when his comrade was 
slain, the other, seeing that it was 
useless to fight any more, ‘kissed 
his wife, shot her, and then himself,’ 
I feel the thrill that makes an old 
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man young as when a boy. Talk 
of Leonidas and his three hundred 
in the Thermopyle pass after that! 
What were they on their pictu- 
resque Greek platform to these 
pale, hopeless, determined men and 
woman, dying humbly, silently, amid 
shoals of pitiless and ambushed 
foes ? 

Even our quiet villagers have been 
aroused by the bloody tidings; and 
bitter are the denunciations which 
hearts unstirred for years have 
given vent to since they arrived. 
Each afternoon a group collects 
around old Joseph, the village pa- 
triarch, who, seated on the ample 
bench in front of his cottage, and 
with his horn spectacles upon his 
nose, reads out patches of the 
Indian news, interspersed with 
criticism and comments of his own. 
Joseph was a soldier, a guardsman, 
in his youth, and since the breaking 
out of the Russian war has become 
the parochial authority on military 
affairs. He has no doubt whatever 
that our men will gain the day ; but 
he would like that they had a com- 
pany of the old Peninsulars among 
them, for he rather ‘ misdoubts’ the 
capacity of the present men. Or 
to speak more truly, he did doubt ; 
for after reading how Gordon and 
Skene held their solitary post 
on that great burning plain alone 
for hours, his old, frank, honest 
heart was opened to overflowing. 
‘By the Lord’s help, these are 
the lads to lick the niggers,’ he 
admitted, amid the burst of tears 
and cheers which that simple nar- 
rative of more than Spartan noble- 
ness evoked. 

And the feeling is not confined to 
words. I believe Joséph himself 
would go out on his crutches, if the 
East India Company would have 
him; and his example has proved 
contagious. This is a rural district: 
our agriculturists are not an excite- 
able race; but I have seldom seen 
any where all classes more deeply 
or practically moved. And so last 
month, when a recruiting party came 
down for the first time within 
mortal memory to a neighbouring 
village, there was no need to resort 
to the old intrigues whereby men 
were once prevailed on to serve 
their Sovereign. The officer in com- 
mand told me that he had never 
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witnessed such perfect willingness 
to enlist as was now shown by our 
rural population. And the men, he 
said, knew perfectly what they were 
about. They were not leaving their 
country influenced by any chimeri- 
cal motives. But they had heard 
of the atrocities worse than death 
that had been practised, and they 
could not ‘bide at hame’ until the 
bloody debt had been wiped out, 
and their thirst for blood allayed. 

I pray you to pardon this long 
letter. I began it simply with the 
intention of asking you to publish for 
me the story, study, passage from 
real life, or whatsoever you may 
choose to consider it, which is en- 
closed, and to let you understand 
where and among whom it has been 
written; but somehow the roar of 
these Indian guns wild make itself 
heard, will mingle with and divert 
our thoughts. The incidents which 
it narrates happened, as you know, 
many years ago; the actors are 
dead and buried, and do not suffer 
from contemporary criticism any 
more. There is no reason, there- 
fore, why their story should not 
be told. 

The mellow autumn day is draw- 
ing to its close; and I hear the 
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sharp crack of the boys’ guns amid 
the near partridge fields. Tarley’s 
gay gallion has made an unluc v 
voyage, and The Snaw-flake, as Wal- 
ter christened it, now lies stranded 
beyond reach of aid on a rock in the 
deep mid-ocean. She does not grieve 
much over her wrecked favourite, 
though it looks sadly disconsolate as 
the breeze twirls it round and round 
by its stern on the fatal reef; for 
Peter’s new sword, over which he is 
gloating in a stupor of happiness, 
has attracted her envy, and she de- 
termines to seize the prize. A long, 
smothered sob, as if the little heart 
were going to burst, is the first in- 
timation of the gathering storm, and 
then Tarley, like many an older and 
wiser woman, breaks into a hurri- 
cane of upbraiding tears. Peter, 
poor victim, resists as long as his 
pity can withstand the appeal; but 
after sundry attempts to convince 
his sister that she is to be ‘a lady, 
and not a soldier,’ have proved 
entirely unsuccessful, he gallantly 
surrenders his sword to the little 
blue-eyed Amazon. 

‘Be bill be a solder do,’ says 
Tarley, drying her tears, and strug- 
gling with frantic tugs to get the 
wooden weapon out of its sheath. 


oe 


; And then 


The moist ways of the sea they sailed. 


I spent the summer of 18— in 
Venice. 

The inevitable railway has crossed 
the Lagoon since then, rather, as I 
think, marring the impression of the 
approach. But on the 1st of June, 
thirty years ago, we quitted the 
mainland at Fusina, and turned the 
boat’s prow right out tosea. The 
night breeze, blackening the waves, 
blew in sharply and shrilly from the 
Adriatic. The Italian shore from 
which we had started, quickly be- 
came distant and indistinct, until it 
ene in the growing darkness 
—all but one snowy peak of the 
Euganeans, on which the sunset 
lingered. Then the night came 
down upon us in grim earnest, and 
found us still labouring in the sea- 
trough. For a moment it seemed 
a wild and extravagant whim—the 
mad freak of an Englishman—at 
such an hour, in our crazy craft, and 


as the win drove the foam into our 
faces, to tempt the caprice of the sea. 
But the boatmen held on their way 
collected and undisturbed, and 
hummed at times to their oars short 
snatches of monotonous song. For 
why should they fear? This silent 
and desolate water was one of the 
beaten highways of the nations. For 
centuries it had formed the main 
road between the monarchies of 
Europe and its most polished and 
ie republic. And now, as 
we turned our faces to the East, 
and looked through the drifting 
foam, the red moon rose from the 
Adriatic, dispersed the clouds, and 
discovered along the horizon, amid 
a charmed pause in the waves, 
the white domes and cupolas of 
Venice. 

At present the Trieste boat is to 
be preferred. Though by this route 
you do not obtain perhaps the same 
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vivid impression of a city driven 
from the land and adrift among the 
breakers, yet the labyrinth of narrow 
and squalid canal, through which by 
the other you must pass ere you 
arrive at your hotel, is avoided. You 
are ushered at once into the presence 
of the Republic. All the noble edi- 
fices associated with its national and 
historical life are grouped together 
on this its furthest shore. No land 
is visible on the Piazza except the 
Lido. The winged lion, as he paws 
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his lair, Jooks out upon the sea. 
The breeze that sweeps through the 
pillared screen of the ducal gallery 
comes salt from the Adriatic. "Twas 
bravely done. She had been spurned 
from her native soil. She had been 
forced, like a sea-mew, to build her 
nest upon the surf, and to stay it 
among the reeds. And lo! she 
accepts her doom ; and turning with 
beautiful scorn from the betrayer, 
casts her white arms, Queen-like, 
upon the waves. 


II. 


IT am become a name: 
For always roaming with a hungry heart, 
Much have I seen and known. 


I stayed at the Hotel de Ville on 
the Canale Grande. 

One enjoys a light breakfast in 
hot weather, and those they give 
you in Venice are unexceptionable. 
A bunch of grapes, a delicate roll of 
snow-white wheat, and fragrant 
coffee smacking of its Oriental 
culture. Nothing gross, material, 
or unbecoming the sedentary genius 
of the place. 

The morning after I arrived I 
was dreaming over this fragrant 
fare and a classic number of 
Galignani, the thermometer being 
at the time above 80° in the shade, 
when a gentleman walked briskly 
into the room, and after surveying 
me curiously for a. second, seized 
my hand in both of his, and shook 
it cordially. 

* By Jove! old boy, I am glad to 
see you. Where have you been for 
the last thirty years? Your home 
connexion has fairly given you up, 
and after advertizingin vain through 
the columns of the Pekin Post, the 
Timbuctoo Herald, and other cosmo- 
politan periodicals, an upstart is 
seated in the ancient demesne of the 
Smiths. Ah me! poor little R—, 
how horribly annoyed he will be! 
I should like to break the news to 
him, just to witness for once a 
genuine picture of dismay. But I 
knew you would turn up. In fact, 
Ihave a snug little bet with D—— 
on the chance of your resuscitation, 
so you may believe I am heartil 
glad to see you.’ And he shoo 
my hand again till the tears came 
into my eyes. 

I returned his greeting. In 


truth I was glad to meet him. 
Sedley was one of those vagrant 
Englishmen who are met with in 
every continental city. Interna- 
tional law would have been puzzled 
to fix his domicile. He was inti- 
mate at the Tuileries, had spent 
the past winter in a certain royal 

alace on the Neva, in Rome was 
oa and glove with the Pontifical 
College and the Scarlet Lady. 
There was a rumour current some 
years before that he had been 
wrecked during a yacht voyage to 
Iceland, but it was a mistake, or at 
least an exaggeration, for I met him 
about two months afterwards in the 
Troad. We had some capital cock- 
shooting upon the skirts of Ida; and 
for snipe, no emerald bog, we agreed, 
could surpass Scamander. He was 
unfortunately captured by some 
Greek pirates a day or two there- 
after, and as I was forced to start on 
a mission to Central Asia before his 
ransom—they were most extortion- 
ate rascals—could be had from our 
banker at Athens, we had not met 
since. 

Sedley was a capital travelling 
companion. He managed admi- 
rably ; abused the garcon intelligibly 
in every known language, and never 
during the course of our acquain- 
tance once lost his temper. 1t was 
impossible for postboy or peer, 
dairymaid or duchess, to resist his 
genial vivacity and unconquerable 
bonhomie. 

He had been staying, he told me, 
for the last three or four months, in 
Venice, and was now, as I quickly 
discovered, thoroughly au fuit in 


— 
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the Chronique Scandaleuse of the 

leasant city. His aunt Mrs. 
Marsh, and her only daughter, a 
girl just eonciendenrenl: but 
already a widow and a mother— 
‘Poor Hastings,’ quoth the good- 
natured narrator, ‘bad lungs, liver 
sticking to his ribs, and that sort of 
thing you know; didn’t live six 
months after his marriage,'"—had 
arrived during the previous week, 
and he was now engaged in catering 
for their amusement. ‘But stay, 
here they are. I must introduce 
you.’ 


A Ride from Kensington to Hackney. 91 


It was agreeable to a man newly 
returned from the sombre East to 
look again ‘on the unveiled faces of 
women,’ and to hear the pleasant 
English words dropping from 
women’s lips. The mother was-a 
fine specimen of the antique Eng- 
lish gentlewoman; grave, precise, 
and stately, but unaffectedly kind 
withal. Her daughter looked charm- 
ing; the black braided hair, and the 
dark mourning dress she continued 
to wear, contrasting strikingly with 
the marble-like pallor of her com- 
plexion. 


IIT. 


Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 
Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each, but whoso did receive of them, 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 

Far, far away, did seem to mourn and rave 

On alien shores; and if his fellow spake 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave ; 
And deep-asleep he seem’d, yet all awake, 

And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 


The gondola is a great institution 
—to what may it be likened? 

Have you ever journeyed, dear 
reader, from Kensington to Hack- 
ney, and looked down on the City 
from the heights of an omnibus? 
journeyed, not for the sake of mov- 
ing, but of seeing? I have the 
pleasure to know an eminent modern 
philosopher who mounts the box- 
seat once or twice every week, and 
who tells me that he is indebted to 
the drive for any little insight he 
may have gained into the frame- 
work of the human understanding. 
And merely in an artistic point 
of view the experiment is worth 
making. The series of sparkling 
kaleidoscopic effects which it offers 
could hardly be matched in Kubla 
Khan's metropolis. 

There are the parks, with their 
ancestral oaks, and elms, and ashes, 
and pellucid waters, where the 
identical ducks are still to be met 
with which the monarch of merry 
memory was wont to feed; and the 
still impenetrable mansions of Pic- 
cadilly, with their huge ae and 
green preserves, prison-like as the 
Sleeping Palace of our childhood 
ere the advent of the nimble-footed 
Prince; and the great square of 
Trafalgar, with its pepper-boxes, and 
its statue of Nelson, and its funny 
little fountains, which blush in the 


sunshine, as if they were ashamed 
of themselves, and felt the absurdity 
of the situation painfully; and its 
glimpse down Parliament-street to 
that tragic stage where Chatham 
died, and Burke flung his dagger at 
the House, and Sheridan wept or 
grinned as it was the tragic or the 
comic mask he wore, and Canning 
was basely stabbed, and Disraeli 
was jeered into greatness; and the 
Strand, with its richly decorated 
stream of various life, its shops, its 
temples, its theatres, its panoramic 
advertisements, its trenchant han- 
soms, its merchant-princes rolling 
westward from the City; and the 
green oasis of the Temple, with its 
idle barristers and shabby suitors ; 
and St. Paul’s crowded into a 
corner, and afraid to move a muscle, 
though it is stiff and rigid all over 
with cramp; andthe Mansion-house, 
with its odour of aldermen and 
turtle, and Ministerial speeches ; 
and the Bank, gorged and surfeited 
with gold, and raising in the mind 
wild visions of burglary, and the 
Old Bailey, and transportation be- 
yond the high seas; then beyond 
this brilliant turmoil quiet lanes and 
small disjointed squares, each with 
its centre plot of greenery protected 
—God knows why—by prison-like 
iron rails, and its laburnum, which 
pines sadly in the smoky sunshine, 
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and its rich crop of grass on the 
footpath, and its strange population, 
which never reads the daily papers, 
never seems rightly to awake; 
butchers who stand placidly with 
white unspotted aprons at their 
doors, guiltless of the blood of 
woolly victims ; nursery-maids, who 
have never been young, children 
who need never grow old; a savage 
and incurious race, who stare blankly 
at the omnibus as it goes by, and 
know not that a potent enchanter is 
posing them—a wizard, who ‘in 
orty minutes’ can transport them 
bodily from their primitive wilds 
into the wealthiest and most splen- 
did civilization of the world! And 
this brilliant panorama for a shilling 
—a single shilling for leave to pass 
aloft through the golden turmoil ; 
to pass aloft, and look down through 
the white incense of Latakia, like 
Jove through the Olympian clouds, 
on the races of men who make haste 
to destruction. 
What earthly experience can sur- 
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this, except the gondola? 
es, let the truth be frankly avowed, 
even by an Englishman, the gon- 
dola of Venice. Moor-black, grim, 
and defiant, with the barbaric scime- 
tar at its prow, it is yet at heart the 
most tenderly sad and seductive of 
mistresses. In its Calypso embrace 
man scornfully forgets his cities of 
merchant traflic, of intellectual toil : 
the strife of their everlasting tur- 
moil— 
Far, far away doth seem to mourn and 
Tave 

On alien shores, — 
he enjoys a Pagan life, basks in 
the sunshine of a Saracenic heaven ; 

And he hears 

In his ears 

The voice of the river, 
Like a maiden, 
Love-laden, 
Go wandering ever. 

Yes! the sombre gondola is to us 
for ever beautiful and beloved: for 
it is the true handmaid of that 
ravishing caprice—Venice. 


av. 
And when the Lady of the light, the rosy-fingered Morn, 


Rose from the hills, all fresh arose. 


A cool sea-bath was a great luxury 
in those breathless summer days ; 
and whenever the morning was fine 
we used to bathe from the Lido 
before breakfast. Sedley, who some- 
how knew every one, had contracted 
an intimacy with the priest who 
lived quite alone in the dormitory 
attached to the small chapel that 
still stands on the island, though 
now untenanted and fast becoming 
a ruin. 
‘That's the Palazzo Soranzo,’ 
said Sedley, as in our gondola we 

lided rapidly down the Canale 
Gente to Lido. It was yet early 
morning, and Venice had not awoke 
—if she ever does rightly awake, 
which, unless in the Piazza, may be 
doubted. The night-blinds of the 
houses were closed; the dark gon- 
dolas lay untenanted and tied to the 
palace stairs. The market boats 
alone were stirring. 

These market-boats of Venice !— 
ever shall they retain a charmed 
pore in our memory. They come 

m distant islands in the Lagoon, 
and are manned by seamen bronze- 
limbed and swarthy-browed, lithe, 


compact, and sinewy; the seamen 
who with Barbarossa smote the 
Tork. Their canvas sails are 
painted in radiant colours; and from 
the centre the Greek cross or the 
full-rayed sun blazes in gold. On 
their decks, in curiously shaped 
wicker-work baskets, and amid the 
green vine-leaves, figs, grapes, 
peaches, and wine-coloured gourds, 
are piled in ripe profusion. The craft 
lie all the morning at the market- 
quay below the Rialto—repeated 
line for line in the still and glowing 
water, and bearing into the heart of 
the faded city a sense of freshness 
and fragrance from green islands in 
the Lagoon where the gifts of Nature 
are prodigally bestowed, and tawny 
men still cherish the hardy virtues 
of the Republic. 

‘That’s the Palazzo Soranzo,’ 
repeated Sedley. ‘Catarina Statella 
has taken it for the summer.’ 

‘ And who is Catarina, pray ?’ 

‘O, benighted Pagan! Catarina 
is a household word in this Christian 
city. She is acting at the Fenice 
just now. You will see her to-night 
—no, not to-night. She went to 
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Milan a week ago, but she will be 
back for the Monday festa.’ 

‘Very good. Iwill see your pro- 
digy then, if I am not grilled to 
death in the interval ;’ and I leaned 
back on the seat, and laved my 
hands indolently in the cool water. 
‘Where does she come from P’ 

‘Poor thing! her story is rather 
hard—barely respectable, in short ;. 
so you had better shut your ears.’ 

*I am not particular.’ 

‘Her father—an Italian count, 
I believe he was—had some absurd 
notions about Italian unity, and in 
consequence got a civil hint from 
the Austrian police that he would 
perhaps find it as pleasant to live 
abroad ; so he quitted his country 
and went to England. Our fright- 
ful climate of course killed him. 
He died in six months, and left his 
daughter, a girl of fourteen, literally 
destitute. You may guess what 
followed. The child was thrown on 
the streets, and went to the mischief 
with the utmost dispatch. Ofcourse 
it was very reprehensible, you will 
say, and so on; but the poor thing 
was starving, and a woman can’t 
get a morsel of bread in the Great 
Babylon unless she pay for it. 
Whose fault is that?’ continued my 
companion. ‘The victim’s,of course, 
who breaks the one commandment 
that she may keep the other. So 
Catarina sold herself for her daily 
bread, but being a shrewd little 
monkey contrived to do so without 
exactly going to the devil.’ 

‘Well?’ 

*Well—she met Lord Ashton in 
the Haymarket, when she was half- 
starving, one rainy afternoon, and 
with all possible frankness told him 
in her broken English how she was 

laced. Ashton is not worse than 

is neighbours: but he is not better; 
and the end is, they have lived toge- 
ther, one way or another, ever since. 
I believe Catarina really likes him ; 
at least, is grateful to him, not 
knowing to what wretched depths 
of infamy she might otherwise have 
fallen. I fancy, however, she is 
rather tired of him: he is a tho- 
rough Englishman, and therefore you 
needn’t wonder that he bores her.’ 

* What took her to the stage ?’ 

‘Ashton knows something of 
music. He wouldn’t be his father’s 
son if he did not. And the first 
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time he met her, the child was sing- 
ing, as well as her tears and hunger 
would admit, one of the pretty 
Italian songs she had been taught in 
the nursery. She expected to win 
charity from the London streets 
without paying for it, I suppose. 
He liked the voice, and she had 
masters when they went to Florence. 
The little minx was vastly inde- 
pendent in her notions; so one 
evening she disappeared, and Ashton 
found her next week warbling tri- 
umphantly at the Scala. Since 
then she has had a run of luck, and 
now does very much what pleases 
her best. Butshe isa good-hearted, 
little soul at bottom ; and wouldn’t 
hurt a fly, I believe, unless very 
hard put to it.’ 

We disembarked on the near side 
of the Lido, and walked across the 
narrow island—through rank her- 
bage, salt with the sea-foam, and 
tenanted by bright-eyed lizards in 
green and golden armour, who 
glided noiselessly through the grass, 
and into the sand, as we approached. 
On the opposite shore a swarthy 
islander, with his patched pantaloons 
tucked up to his loins, was wading 
about in the shallow water, fishing 
for the bright-coloured shells which, 
with gold and silver stuffs, Oriental 
gems, perfumes, and spicery, one 
buys in the Merceria. He had a 
considerable heap already collected 
upon the snowy sand, and when he 
saw us he came ashore, and insisted 
on our buying a capello di mare, 
and acuriously-twisted buckie brist- 
ling with fierce spikes, for which, 
much to his contentment, we gave 
him a zwanziger. 

‘Have care, Signior, have care,’ 
he exclaimed as he saw us undress. 
‘The ebb runs out strong now—it 
will take you into deep water.’ 

However, we plunged in, confi- 
dent in our seaboard training, 
which had wrestled with the angry 
streams of the north, and could 
baffle, we thought, the syren caresses 
of the Mediterranean. The Medi- 
terranean! For now we had passed 
all the islands; the Lagoon, with 
its charmed quiet, lay behind our 
backs ; and we were cradled on the 
fragrant bosom of the sea itself. 
Nay, perhaps we daringly deemed, 
strong swimmers as we were, that 
the waves might take us with them 
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an they listed; for it was Greece 
we knew that lay along the opposite 
shore; we almost fancied that we 
could trace the outline of its rock 

coast on the horizon; and into this 
very water the sun-god of Homer 
plunged! The infatuation was only 
momentary. We quickly recovered 
our senses ; and then Greek and god 
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had both gone down to darkness, 
down even into Hades, and left the 
sea they made half-divine to a 
brace of naked irreverent English- 
men, and the snow-white mews who 
stared and screamed at us from aloft. 

‘We will breakfast with the 
Padre,’ said Sedley. ‘ Heasked me 
to bring you.’ 


cee 


V. 


And many an old philosophy 
On Argive heights divinely sang, 
And round us all the thicket rang 
To many a flute of Arcady. 


I found the Padre Agostino an 
agreeable man. His appearance 
was striking, and on the whole pre- 
possessing. The type of his pale 
face was essentially Romaic; each 
feature—mouth, nostril, eyelid, 
cleanly cut and finely chiselled ; 
the general effect still, cold, and 
oaniaity, not passionately or im- 
pulsively, human. He often recalled 
to me in this respect the figures in 
the frieze of the Parthenon. There, 
though both man and beast are in a 
manner perfect, yet itis a perfection 
formal, uniform, monotonous; the 
perfection thatis obtained by copious 
application of the rule and line; 
you cannot tell, as you gaze, what 
this inanimate form, when urged 
by natural passion, and in the exer- 
cise of its highest activities, may 
resemble. Something less insipidly 
statue-like, but infinitely more pic- 
turesque and vivid; the difference, 
in fact, between the Greek architect 
and the Gothic; between his pagan 
stoicism and our versatile manliness. 

But these efforts to dissect cha- 
racter are very vapid and ineffective, 
even at the best. And here let me 
say, dear reader, that I do not wish 
you to accept as absolutely authen- 
tic any analysis of character I may 
give you in this tale. I met the 
men and women I am speaking of, 
and tried at the time to understand 
their characters, as I am now trying 
to describe them. But I may have 
been mistaken; very probably I 
was. It is an easy thing for a 
novelist to create a hero and heroine, 
and then gift them with the feel- 
ings and sentiments natural 4 
priori to the characters he has 
imagined. That may be done with 
ease, consistency, and logical com- 


pleteness. It is far more difficult 
to arrive at a just estimate of the 
real men and women one meets with 
in life. Wehear a few meaningless 
words ; we look upon a passionless 
face ; such in most cases is nearly 
the whole of the evidence on which 
we are required to form our judg- 
ment of the inner life of those about 
us. WhenI seea beautiful woman, 
I do not agree with Congreve’s 
frail beauty,— 


Nothing’s new except our faces, 
Every woman is the same. 


On the contrary, the face is the 
only thing that is not new; we 
have seen similar faces every day 
of our lives; what is new is the 
spirit that lies behind, and which 
in so many cases scarcely comes into 
contact with the outer form at all. 
The reader will therefore bear in 
mind that he stands in quite as good 
a position as I, the writer of this 
story, do. I will tell him the fact: 
he may draw his conclusion, not, I 
hope, to the same effect as that 
famous ape, who 


To try conclusions in the basket crept, 
And broke his own neck down. 


I am not describing certain ideal 
characters I have imagined; I am 
merely taking the likeness of some 
people I have met in society, and 
for my own satisfaction trying to 
find out what they were and meant. 
Some of them puzzled me at the 
time; the memory of them is still 
a puzzle: there were difficult con- 
tradictions, perplexing passions, 
curious inconsistencies in their cha- 
racters, which I should never have 
had to unravel had I chosen to de- 

ict a creature of my own brain. 

o, kind reader, take my opinion 
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for what you may think it worth: 
there will be no offence if you 
differ, for indeed I often question 
its accuracy, when some trait that 
it does not account for or explain 
recurs to my mind: and then judge 
for nate 

And as to Agostino, I came 
to know that this man concealed 
beneath the austere plainness 
of his manner a ripe and medi- 
tative intellect ; beneath his ascetic 
and unimpressionable manner fiery 
passions and a voluptuous tempera- 
ment. I believe he resisted temp- 
tation; fought fiercely against it; 
but the conflict, to the discreet ob- 
server, was often visible, though it 
was confined, even when most 
marked, to the sudden contraction 
of the small woman-like hand, to 
the vehement curve of the dilated 
nostril. 

He came, I believe, of a noble 
Venetian family, and was tho- 
roughly Venetian at heart. But 
Venice was lost and degraded, and 
the Roman Church, as a great po- 
litical power, became, to his ener- 
getic and masterly mind, what the 
Venetian State would have been 
had he lived in the days when em- 
erors stood uncovered before the 

oge, and the policy of Christian 
Europe was dictated by the con- 
clave at St. Mark’s. He was no 
believer, I am convinced, in the 
characteristic pretensions of that 
Church: I doubt if he believed 
thoroughly in any living creature 
except himself ; and I have seen his 
lip curl into scorn at the tinselled 
mummeries he was sometimes 
forced to transact. The spectacle 
of the Cathedral and the Festa he 
left mostly to others; he preferred 
the solitude of his island sanctuary 
—a harmless whim easily overlooked 
by the shrewd heads who knew 
what stuff their man was made of. 
But the chair of St. Peter, as a 
great political engine, he admired, 
and even perhaps venerated, in so 
far as his Greek nature could 
venerate anything. He was am- 
bitious through every fibre of his 
frame ; he loved power for its own 
sake,—a dangerous mistress; and 
he consented to serve the. Church 
as the only possible way by which 
he could reach it. But it was a 
sacrifice to what was perhaps the 
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only genuine part of his nature—his 
attachment to Venice; for if there 
was anything that he specially 
loved in her history, it was her su- 
periority to ecclesiastical bigotry, 
and the exacting and jealous na- 
tionality of her spirit. Iam sure that 
he cared for Foustion art not so 
much because Titian, Veronese, 
Tintoret, were great artists, but 
because they were Venetian laymen 
and not Italian priests; because 
they left the Church hero and the 
Church saint for the statesmen and 
soldiers of the Republic. 

‘Yes,’ he said to me one day, 
speaking with unusual freedom, 
‘ours is the only spontaneous art in 
Italy. It descends to the common 
earth, deals with the men and women 
of the day, commemorates the wor- 
thies.of the age, emblazons the 
achievements of the Republic. Our 
churches are rich with trophies of 
secular triumph; our altars hung 
with banners snatched from con- 
quered nations: statues of great 
statesmen and victorious soldiers 
replace the effigies of priest and 
pontiff. Art is released from the 
exclusive service of the Church as it 
is nowhere else in Italy, and becomes 
the willing handmaid of the great 
merchant commonweal.’ 

We were lying out a mile beyond 
the Lido in his one-oared skiff, which 
he managed with the skill of a gon- 
dolier. “Tt was mid-day, and under 
the burning blaze of the sunlight 
lay the shining city, like a golden 
ball on burnished steel. Over the 
land and sea alike there rested a 
great quiet—the breathless pause of 
the summer noon. 

Agostino seemed to feel that he 
had said something inconsistent with 
his usual position; and he twisted 
round his avowal with great inge- 
nuity to fit the theory which he 
commonly employed with heretics, 
viz., that the Catholic Church was 
the mother of the arts; that not 
alone for its religion but for its 
public policy, its social life, its 

ainting, its poetry, its architecture, 
Seken Europe was indebted to 
Rome. He resumed the point when, 
after retreating from the Lagoon, 
we took refuge in a cool dark cell of 
his little ctaliimenthein library 


it might be designated, for on its 
walls the Padre had arranged the 
G 
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seanty volumes he had brought with 
him from the city. I had been 
arguing that religious art, except 
in the widest sense, including the 
secular as well as the spiritual life, 
establishing no distinction between 
the temple worship and the worship 
beyond the gates, was a weakness 
and an incumbrance. 

He replied abruptly, ‘ Whether 
it be so or no, it has produced the 
masterpieces both in painting and 
poetry.’ 

‘Perhaps in art,’ I answered; 
‘but was not this owing to the 
accidental connexion of its ablest 
men with the ecclesiastic? I often 
figure to myself what Raphael might 
have done had he not restrained the 
natural bent of his genius to satisfy 
the priest. Glimpses I get some- 
times of the beautiful domestic life 
of the central Apennines—the finest 
for all artistic purposes, I think, in 
Italy—the green leaves and the 
purple bunches of the grape shading 
the young mother’s face as she sits 
by the open window in the mellow 
glow of the twilight and plies her 
flying shuttle to some simple song ; 
while the children return from their 
rambles in rosy groups, and crowned 
with the golden fire of burning wild 
flowers, the summer spoil of the 
woodland! Would not that have been 
better than a Michael or a St. John, 
nay, even than a Cecilia? But 
poetry—where is there any church 
pny that deserves the name? I 

now none. 

‘Indeed there is much. Most of 
the medieval pathos and tenderness 
were absorbed into its sacred song : 
its awe and impressiveness were 

ent on its architecture. Peter 
the Venerable, Thomas of Celano, 
Abelard, Robert of France, and 
before them all, Adam St. Victor, 
the laureat of the Church through. 
out all ages. Judge for yourself.’ 

He brought from the shelf a richly 
illuminated manuscript in antique 
morocco and silver clasps. I turned 
over the leaves, and he went on. 

‘I am sure that you will be sur- 
prised by the exceeding beauty of 
many of these poems. I read them 
again and again with increased de- 
light. Where is there anything 
more sweetly and musically written 
than Peter the Venerable’s Hymn 
to the Magdalene; more solemn and 
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aweing than the triple thunder of 
the Dies Ire, peal following peal 
through the vaulted aisle in dire and 
rigid order, like the measured tread 
of an army of horsemen; more 
pitifal irony than in the 
Quam maribus osseis tangit, 
Crystallinam phialam frangit. 
O inepta et rustica mors ! 
O caduca juvencule sors !’ 

‘But it is chilly and distant,’ I 
answered ; ‘very perfect, but of no 
human interest ;’ and I could not 
avoid dwelling on the passionless 
face which seemed intended to illus- 
trate the description. ‘The only 
thoroughly hearty and vital verse [ 
ever read in the Church Latin is 
Walter Mapes’, especially when he 
discourses of strong liquors. There 
is the true smack and relish of good 
wine in his drinking songs. What 
a jolly old churchman he must have 
been! 

Meum est propositum in taberna mori: 
Vinum sit appositum morientis ori, 

Ut dicant cum venerint angelorum chori, 
* Deus sit propitius huic potatori!’ 
The song is not profane: the man 
is so utterly in earnest, his whole 
soul is so thoroughly saturated with 
monastic claret, that the prayer 
ceases to be irreverent, as it no 
doubt would have been had it come 
from the lips of an abstainer or a 
mere wit.’ 

‘I think you are wrong. On the 
contrary, 1 know nothing in our 
transcendental moderns that can 
rival the tender, denying, passionate 
unselfishness of some of these 

oems. The bride’s “I am sick of 
ove,” is not more absorbed than its 
medieeval paraphrase.’ And he re- 
peated the poem :— 
‘ Ut phenix moriar ! 
In flammis oriar! 


An amor dolor sit, 

An dolor amor sit, 

Utrumque nescio ; 

Hoe unum sentio, 

Jucundus dolor est, 

Si dolor amor est. 

Jam vite stamina 

Rumpe, o anima ; 

Ignis ascendere 

Gestit, et tendere 

Ad ceeli atria; 

Hee mea patria!’ 

‘Fine; but could the mild rap- 

tures of religion inspire these vehe- 
ment lines. Pardon me, but was 
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there not some fair Magdalene: in 
the case? Have not the words the 
taint—no, not the taint—but the 
tenderness of woman’s love?’ 

‘I know not,’ he replied, some- 
what harshly, I thought; but he 

ressed his lips together, and. his 
ae ruffled. ‘Woman’s hate and 
woman’s love’—and he drew himself 
up, and the Greek mouth curled into 
involuntary disdain—‘ distress not 
the servant of the Church. But the 
words were written by a good and 
true man, a learned father of the 
Dominicans.’ 

‘Your Abelard may have been an 
excellent fellow, that I don’t doubt; 
but the lady—nay, do not. frown— 
the lady must have been brave and 
gentle as the Heloise toinspire such 
words. May we drink to her fair 
memory P’ 

‘You judge us as you must be 
judged,’ said the priest, calmly. 
‘Believe. me that true love, the 
ala bina caritatis, fans alike the 
earth and the heaven. Men once 
could understand this, and acted 
it out in the daily experience of 
their lives. But you are so used 
to associate warmth of expres- 
sion only with warmth of sense, 
that genuine love has become to you 
a nightmare, a monstrosity. You 
cannot read the Song of Solomon, 
or you read it with a blush. And 
then you come forward with this 
narrow and meagre shamefacedness 
which your sterile Protestantism has 
developed, and tell us that we are 
impure.’ 

‘True, my dear Padre, Protes- 
tantism has no doubt much to 
answer for besides our power and 
freedom. Still, you will not con- 
vince me that there were not some 
naughty boys among your sacred 
singers. Why, not even the Virgin 
herself is safe in their hands. 
Our Saxons, if I remember rightly, 
are purer. The epithets they use 
are all delightfully characteristic 
of sinlessness, innocence, repose. 
Mary is the Stella Matutina, the 
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Rosa Mystica, the Columba Formo- 
sissima, the white-bosomed dove 
which broods all day over its nest 
in the woodland, and dreams of a 
child-like love. She walks among 
the tender-leaved lilies ; nay, her- 
self the lily,—inter rubeta lilium.’ 

‘ Most of these expressions belong 
equally to the Italian hymnology. 
But perhaps in a sense you are 
right; and inasmuch as there is 
a a ardour and impulse in our 

outhern temperament, why should 
it fail to find expression, even 
through our religious life ? It would 
be an anomaly did it not.’ 

I was turning over the leaves. 
‘You will find,’ he went on, ‘a 
wider sympathy with the manifes- 
tations of natural beauty, a more 
frequent recurrence of those moods 
which we consider characteris- 
tically modern, than most of us, 
with our false notions of the me- 
dizval imagination, believe. The 
hymns ad nocturnas breathe the 
pensiveness of autumn twilight: 
those ad matutinas are radiant with 
the gladness of the dawn :— 


Ecce jam noctis tenuatur umbra, 

Lucis aurora rutilans coruscat, 

Nisibus totis rogitemus omnes 
Cuncti potentem. 

Ut Deus nostri miseratus omnem, 

Pellat languorem, tribuat salutem, 

Donet et patris pietate nobis 
Regna polorum.’ 


He read well; but I thought of 
Horace and an older minstrelsy. 
‘ Does not the march of the Hora- 
tian verse fall like foreign foot- 
steps through the church aisle? 
Will not the odour of Paganism 
cling to the old metre? I think it 
must. You can never quite disen- 
gage it from the Sybarite. Tie it 
to holy words, to Christian music ; 
but the ghost will not be laid, and 
instead of saint and martyr, rise 
visions of Lydia’s golden hair, or of 
Lalage, with her honeyed tongue and 
silver laugh. 

Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 

Dulce loquentem.’ 


VI. 


When she came in 
Like starlight, hid with jewels. 


The young widow, Lettice Has- 
tings, or ‘ Letty,’ as her cousin 
called her, was certainly a very 


dangerous person to come much in 

contact with. I am one of those 

men, I confess, who believe that a 
«2 
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young and pretty widow is the most 
difficult of all women to cope with 
successfully. The stiff frilled cap, 
the quaint and old-fashioned boddice, 
contrast so piquantly with the sum- 
mer blush on the delicate cheek, 
and ‘ the purple light of love’ in the 
sparkling eyes. "Tis a pretty bur- 
lesque, no doubt, to muffle youth 
and vivacity in these preposterous 
weeds, these mummy-like cere- 
ments: and the pleasant, albeit 
somewhat extravagant, joke stirs an 
inner laughter so tranquil yet pro- 
found that you cannot but love its 
cause. Let us avoid however, if 
you please, the depths of philosophi- 
cal analysis. 

Lettice certainly did look very 
ey in her light mourning. The 
ittle Parisian cap was so demurely 
coquettish, the white arm glanced 
so snowily through the transparent 
crape, that the death-gear might be 
said to form a snare for the living 
as well as a monument to the dead. 
Fatherless babes are not generally 
supposed to add to the attractive- 
ness of their mothers: a mistake: 
for when Lettice came into the 
breakfast-room with little Walter’s 
head on her bosom, and his fat little 
fist doubled up round her white 
neck, you at once thought of An- 
dromache :— 


And like a star upon her bosom lay 
His beautiful and shining golden head ; 


and loved her as you loved the 
widowed spouse of the ‘hero- 
slaughterer.’ 

And as, besides these paramount 
considerations, Lettice was a clear- 
headed, frank-hearted English girl, 
without a grain of nonsense or affec- 
tation in her nature, and quick and 
ready in her attempts both to please 
and to be pleased, it was utterly 
impossible not to like her. Venice 
is at all times bewitching: but 
Venice with a young and pretty 
woman at your side, 

Takes the prisoned soul 
And laps it in Elysium. 
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We used to spend the morning 
among pictures; for Lettice had a 
fine eye for colour, and a great 
liking for all paintings by Titian, 
Veronese, and Tintoretto—though 
I think she preferred those of the 
last. A great if somewhat fantas- 
tic critic has asserted, that for any- 
thing their paintings tell us to the 
contrary, these painters might never 
have visited the sea-girt city where 
they spent their lives. In so far as 
the introduction of natural forms is 
alluded to, this is probably quite 
true; but would these men have 
been what they were had they not 
been Venetians? Surely not. No- 
where else could they have obtained 
the transparent shadows, the aérial 
glow and gloom, the savour of ori- 
ental richness which they. have 
wrought into their human subject. 
The stirring human story was what 
they tried chiefly to express; but 
with the manner in which that story 
is told, the ineffaceable impression 
pane on their minds by a life- 
ong familiarity with the natural 
specialities of Venice, with golden 
sun-risings and bloody sun-sets on 
the purple Lagoon, is bound up for 
ever. Throughout Tintoretto’s 
works, especially, there are ringing 
echoes of those deep-sea murmurs, 
Which his first endeavouring tongue 
Caught, infant-like, from the far-foamed 

sands, 

I dislike no penance more 
cordially than sight-seeing: an un- 
pleasant duty, which English tra- 
vellers religiously perform. Sight- 
seeing in. Venice, however, is a very 
comfortable operation, for it is per- 
formed in your gondola. But even 
in Venice we used to experience a 
sense of serene satisfaction when 
the dinner-hour approached, and we 
knew that the whole of the after- 
noon lay untouched before us,—a 
charmed vista, terminated by the 
beatific vision of ices at Florian’s, 
and the odorous Manilla in the 
moonlight beside Saint George of 
the Seaweed. 


VII. 


O father! what a hell of witchcraft lay 
In the small orb of each particular tear. 


‘Catarina has come back from 
Milan,’ said Sedley, looking up 
from the shabby Venetian news- 


paper he had been diligently pe- 
rusing. ‘She sings to-night at the 
Fenice. We must go.’ 
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When we entered the house they 
were at the end of the second act. 
I forget now what the opera was 
named, but I believe it was an 
Italian adaptation of Macheth—very 
characteristic in its way, for a certain 
Carlotta, amid a cloud of white- 
bosomed nymphs, in extremely 
transparent gauze, was skipping 
over the floor, to the unbounded 
amazement of the good Duncan, 
who had probably never seen any- 
thing of the kind before. I secured 
a comfortable position in the fauteuil 
which Sedley, with the connivance 
of the box-keeper, had conveyed 
into his box, and glass in hand lei- 
surely surveyed the beauties who 
lined the principal tier: women 
with their golden hair in sunny 
ripples, like the ripples that shine 
on the Adriatic. Titian painted 
their mothers. 

But Carlotta had skimmed off the 
stage as a sea-mew skims the waves, 
‘now wafted through the air, now 
moisting the tips of its wing-fea- 
thers in the violet-coloured sea ;’ 
the simile, dear critic, is old as 
Homer, who applied it to the swift- 
footed Hermes, and_ therefore, 
though not original, must be good ; 
and ere the burst of applause 
that followed her performance had 
ceased, Catarina stood suddenly be- 
fore the people, and hushed the tu- 
mult. Like most opera goers, I 
know nothing of music; but I fancy 
that her voice was not one of great 
extent or compass, as they call it. 
Still, there was passion, expression, 
natural music in its tone, which 
made it infinitely more persuasive 
than a more powerful organ. It 
was, of course, a contralto,—no 
profound emotion can receive ade- 

uate expression, except through 
these rich middle-notes. Depend 
upon it that in such a voice Sappho 
carolled her exquisite little scraps, 
—sharp, luminous, and radiant as 
diamond-chips for ever and ever,— 
and Troy would never have been 
sacked had Helen, as she hung over 
her golden shuttle, expressed her 
feelings in a soprano. We reve- 
rence the tenor; for in a tenor, 
Achilles was singing the deeds of 
heroes when Ulysses found him 
among his ships: but the contralto, 
doubt it not, is ‘the most excellent 
thing in woman.’ 
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Still Catarina was not a great 
singer. There she was matched 
often—sometimes probably excelled. 
But as an actress she stood alone. 
In this second scene she had little 
to say—a few passionate words of 
anger and entreaty. But the vig- 
nette was perfect in its way; an 
elaborate picture could not have 
been more curiously finished. She 
stood before the house for one 
breathless moment, a white-armed 
u Very beautiful, but fierce 
aa unrelenting as the panther, as 
raising her white arm she points 
ae to the chamber wherein 
ies the king. Such an arm! 
have never seenits match. It spoke 
to the people expressively, eloquent- 
ly asher face. What often becomes 
an incumbrance to an inferior artist, 
was with her the highest spell of 
her craft. In its strained and agi- 
tated muscles you could read anger, 
contempt, defiance, detestation ; 
most womanly weakness, when at 
the end it dropt exhausted and help- 
less by her side. She cast it up to 
heaven, and its grand vehement 
curve invoked the vindictive gods ; 
it clasped the neck of her Roman 
lover with the passion and tender- 
ness of an Italian Aphrodite. 

When the curtain fell, I found 
that Sedley had quitted the box; 
so I lay back and ruminated on 
this ireful apparition—this deep- 
breasted Roman matron. 

But Catarina’s triumph was re- 
served forthe last act. The general 
conception of the act was ridiculous 
enough; but her acting redeemed 
it. She has taken off her jewels 
and the rich robes which befit a 
noble’s wife: there is nothing save 
her white night-gear around the 
queen. Her small feet are bare ; 
and though they are blue with cold, 
the marble floor does not chill her. 
She advances coldly, calmly, stilly— 
like the visitant of adream. What 
wants the queen? She knows well, 
no doubt; for there is neither hesi- 
tation nor embarrassment in her 
gait. Butlookintohereyes. They 
are blank, expressionless, like a 
statue’s. The lamp is there, but 
the light has been extinguished, or 
rather inverted, turned in, to illu- 
mine that inner life men call the 
conscience. For see, a spasm ot 
pain contracts the pale lips, and the 
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white hands wring each other in a 
fierce pressure. ‘ Out, damned spot.’ 
"Tis in vain. That white arm and 
that little hand, all the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten them again. 
Ay! she knows it. She will give 
up the fight. The fever has de- 
voured her life, and the damned 
spot has eaten into her soul. What 
a sigh is there! "T'was that sigh 
snapped the heart-strings. Back to 
bed, fair queen, an you list: but it 
matters not. The hours are num- 
bered. No man or woman could 
groan that bitter groan and live. 
So the pale apparition passes away 
to her doom,—pale, but with the 
flush of pain still upon her cheek. 
‘Catarina wants us to sup with 
her,’ whispered Sedley, as the cur- 
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tain fell upon the funeral train that 
bore the queen to burial. 

‘Where? In Hades?’ I asked, 
for the spell was not yet broken. 

‘By no means,’ he answered, 
laughing, ‘else had I declined the 
invitation with thanks. No, no! at 
the Palazzo Soranzo, a much nicer 
place, and pleasanter company, I 
take it. At least, she has the best 
chef in Venice, a real artist, like his 
mistress. There is a delicacy,’ he 
continued with animation, ‘a sub- 
tlety, nay, at times a grotesque 
oriental richness in his conceptions 
that become Venice admirably. He 
is one of the masters; D says 
he belongs to the chosen people.’ 

* Let us go.’ 

And we went. 


VIII. 


Hebe, when her zone 
Slipt its golden clasp, and down 
Fell her kirtle to her feet, 
While she held the goblet sweet, 
And Jove grew languid. 


The Palazzo Soranzo, on the 


Canale Grande, is one of the most 
sumptuous in Venice. 


We were led through the central 
sala, which was, more Veneziano, 
filled with flowers and vines, among 
whose branches a few lamps were 
suspended, along the grand balus- 
trade, to Catarina’s own room. The 
other guests, two or three Italian 
gentlemen and a brace of English- 
men, Lord Ashton and Mr. D s 
had arrived, and the party was at 
supper. Sedley mentioned m 
name: Catarina bowed and oaliel, 
The pallor of the spectral sleep- 
walker still haunted my mind ; I saw 
before me the rosy revel of a Bac- 
chante. The contrast was effective 
and striking. Could this girlish 
form assume the superb matronhood 
of Rome? could the merry and 
mocking eye, the mischievous 
smile, pale their lustre at will 
under the pressure of an intolerable 
woe P 

The style of the room added to 
the contrast. It is a thousand 
pities that so little remains of the 
rich interiors of the old Venetian 
life. San Marco and the Ducal 
Palace may survive for another 
generation; but those domestic 
adornments, not less, nay, even 


more characteristic of the genius 
of its ple, have been either de- 
stroyed or dispersed. At home the 
Venetian noble was the most luxu- 
rious of men, a luxury ministered to 
by a taste sumptuous in its sim- 
slicity, refined in its caprice. His 
was a civilization which combined a 
Roman manliness with an Oriental 
languor. Massive couches, gigantic 
cabinets, mirrors framed in columns 
of jasper and porphyry, benches at 
which the sons of Anak might have 
supped, were overrun withthe whim- 
sical fancies of the Moor. When I 
first knew Venice much of this re- 
mained; but thirty ruthless years 
have left scarce a single trophy be- 
hind them. Catarina’s room retained 
its antique magnificence. There had 
been no change for a century ; none 
perhaps since her fair namesake, 
Catarina Cornaro, ‘a widow, but no 
wife,’ came back from Cyprus. The 
transparent floor of cool and snow- 
like marble; the elaborate carvings 
of the antique high-backed chairs ; 
the fantastic eupids around the 
mirror from Murano; the walls hun 

with the celebrated cloth of gold, 
which weavers of Bagdad wove for 
Alraschid, and merchant - princes 
bore from the Tigris to deck their pa- 
laces on the salt Lagoons. Theceiling 
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was painted of a sky-like blue, with 
fleecy patches of vapour, and behind 
the eee roguish androsy-cheeked, 
the fair-haired Venetian children 
lurked and smiled. But the erown- 
ing glory of the room was the 
cinque-cento frieze, with its quaint 
border of grotesque satyr and pur- 
ple grape-crowned faun, circling the 
immortal gods of Giorgione. For 
lo! the Immortals. 

With ruffled plumage the kingly 
bird nestles in the unwary breast of 
Hermione. Apollo strings his lyre 
beside the banks of the Amphrysus, 
and night after night, upon old 
Latmos, Diana stoops to bias the 
dead Endymion. Here the smiling 
Hebe fills with flowing nectar the 
cup of an enamoured god; and 
Bacchus, flushed with the grape- 
juice and crowned with the vine- 
leaf, springs lightly from his chariot, 

while his eye 
Makes Ariadne’s cheek look blushingly. 
Death itself is changed by the 
magic pencil into an influence grace- 
ful and endearing. Hyacinthus for- 
sakes not the beautiful world, and 
the pleasant sunshine that he loves : 
but, as a delicate flower, still com- 
munes with the god. The melan- 
choly tree is charged with the 
drooping spirit of Cyparissus; and 
in the feathered anemone Adonais 
blushes into a purer and gentler life. 
But now bow down, bow down; for 
lo! Aphrodite in her immortal girl- 
hood woos the young Anchises 
among the sheep-cots on Ida—Ida, 
that looks down on windy Troy! 

We gathered round the open 
window which reached to the floor, 
and admitted right into the midst of 
us the full sweep of that glorious 
outer life. The moon had scarcely 
risen ; the warm haze of the summer 
night hung over the city: innume- 
rable lights played upon the rippling 
water. In the pauses of the talk 
we heard the lapping of its waves 
on the palace walls; for in Venice 
the sea is never still. Through the 
most sequestered canal the tide of 
the Adriatic ebbs and flows. Among 
its palaces and its tombs, its marts 
and its churches, there is the un- 
resting murmur of the very sea. 

Through all the isle 
There is no covert, no retired shade, 
Unhaunted by the murmurous breath of 
waves, 
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The talk turned naturally upon 
the fortunes of this strange people. 

‘Ah!’ said Catarina, ‘I wish I 
had lived two hundred years ago. 
What a famous life I should have 
led then.’ 

Sedley was very glad that her 
birth had been postponed. 

‘We could not have spared you,’ 
he said. 

Her male friends—and she had 
none of the other sex—addressed 
the actress in a certain tone of free- 
dom, the inevitable result of her 
equivocal position ; but it never de- 
generated into grossness or indeli- 
cacy. Catarina was not exactly 
what she should have been, cer- 
tainly: but one felt when with her 
that this was more the accident of 
her position than her choice. She 
could not have been naturally 
vicious. The slight child-like form, 
with its indefinite and impalpable 
grace, was innocence itself—so far 
as one could see on the surface. 
And if her language, the tone of her 
thought, the consciousness of her 
smile, the wild levity of her manner, 
at times insensibly produced the 
conviction that there was a taint 
somewhere, the sensuousness of her 
constitution was so bound up with 
and disguised under a bright and 
sparkling intellect, a restless and 
sensitive imagination, that it rather 
added to her charm. Hers was the 
moral languor, the spiritual abandon 
of Aspasia. 

‘Who could I have been?’ she 
asked ; ‘I am not quite sure.’ 

‘Bianca Capella,’ Sedley sug- 
gested. 

‘Catarina Cornaro,’ said D——, 
one of the Englishmen present. 

* Bianca, no; Catarina, yes. Yes, 
T should have been the bride of 
Cyprus. Besides, I was named 
after her.’ 

‘Catarina let it be,’ answered 
Sedley, twisting some vine-leaves 
that / round the fruit into a 
wreath ; ‘may 1 crown your queen- 
ship ?” 

‘We thank our loyal servant,’ 
she said, inclining the little head to 
him with grave condescension. He 
twined the green leaves into her 
light hair. ‘Green on gold,’ he said, 
‘the colours of the Cornari.’ 

‘Just so, and the Doge—Marino 
Faliero, is it not? —welcomes us 
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home to Venice.’ ‘ Nay, my lord, we 
cannot enter Bucentaur. e are a 
daughter of Venice.’ ‘And Queen 
of Cyprus,’ replies the stately gentle- 
man in his oie way, as he leads us 
to his barge. I should have kissed 
him ere we landed, I know I should: 
Catarina did it.’ 

‘ Happy man,’ murmured Sedley. 

*Yes,’ said D , ‘those old 
merchants understood the grand 
courtesies of national life. We 
have forgotten the art. The an- 
tique gentlemanliness has departed. 
I, too, belong to a merchant people; 
but it deals only in the retail trade. 
We are a nation of shopkeepers.’ 

‘We always did these things 
well,’ said the Padre, ‘it was na- 
tural to us. The effect, indeed, was 
studied with an artist’s eye; but 
there was a true gentlemanlike 
spirit, as you call it, at the root, we 
may be sure. The most graceful 
courtesy the Republic ever paid, I 
think, was when, during the war of 
Chioggia, in calling on the citizens 
to contribute, it specially excepted 
from the tax “ Tiziano Vecellio, that 
marvellous painter, and Jacobo 
Sansovino, the great architect.” 


‘What a masterly tribute of admi- 
ration !’ 

‘Only fancy,’ exclaimed Sedley, 
‘the uproar such an exception would 


make in England. Favouritism! 
Corruption! It would be denounced 
as a ministerial job from every 
hustings in the country. How the 
economists would fume. How the 
working classes would be required 
to rise as a man, and resist these 
iniquitous burdens. ‘ Walter Scott, 
that great poet, and David Wilkie, 
that memorable painter,” would be 
made to pay up to the uttermost 
farthing.’ 

‘I trust when minister,’ said 
D—, ‘to teach our islanders a 
more generous respect for genius.’ 

‘When the first reform takes 
place I shall look for the next.’ 

‘We shall see,’ was the confident 
rejoinder. ‘I admire the Venetian 
policy immensely,’ he went on. ‘ It 
was the most subtle and sagacious 
that modern Europe has yet deve- 
loped. What in its machinery was 
capable of being exposed to the day- 
light, was exhibited with supreme 
ostentation: what was narrow, vin- 
dictive, pitiless, they inexorably 
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concealed. An Oriental Machiavelli 
must have devised it. Bolingbroke 
is the only English statesman who 
has understood it.’ 

‘Yet,’ said the Padre, — the 
Padre, I say, for it was the Church 
official who spoke,—‘ it was founded 
upon a lie, and so—Delenda est 
Carthago.’ 

‘Let the gods decide,’ answered 


*Tlion is fallen, and they who dwelt 
therein 
Are as they are before high-judging 
heaven. 

I speak only of its policy ; and good 
or bad, no policy, down to the 
minutest detail, was ever executed 
with more consummate ability. A 
governing oligarchy and a popular 
republic! That was the central 
idea, and you trace it everywhere. 
In its huts and in its palaces, in the 
haughty reserve of the Broglio, in 
the frank fraternity of the Piazza. 
It exacted the funeral simplicity of 
the gondola; it dictated the black 
domino of the noble. The mask 
was not a mere cloak for intrigue or 
adventure. No, it was a national 
institution, essential to the economy 
of Venice. For it preserved that 
mystery and prestige to the govern- 
ing classes which such a constitution 
imperatively required.’ 

‘Don’t you think,’ said Sedley, 
‘we had better import it into Eng- 
land? The governing classes there 
seem to be rather in need of it.’ 

D—— was a remarkable man in 
his way. There was an exaggera- 
tion, an epigrammatic bombast in 
his talk at which many wiseacres 
grinned, and which Catarina mi- 
micked to the life. But he was a 
remarkable man—much more s0 
than his critics. His political and 
historical creed was no doubt 
partly fictitious: it smacked of the 
insincerity which must always attach 
to the creed of the mere artist ; but 
he construed it at least with the 
breadth and generosity of a poetic 
intellect. His nature was large and 
unselfish. He was insanely am- 
bitious, but never base. He could 
abandon his principles: he never 
abandoned his friends. And his 
persevering insouciance, his obsti- 
nate nonchalance, were indomitable. 
Nothing could shake him from his 
purpose: he held on to it like grim 
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death or an English terrier. And 
he did not exactly fail. He was 
first minister of the Oceanic Re- 
public when he died. 

As the night wore on the Padre 
disappeared: Lord Ashton,engaged 
elsewhere, had left earlier. The 
mirth became fast and furious. 
Catarina was brilliant and bewitch- 
ing—saucy, bitter, tender, pathetic, 
as the mood changed. Her vivacity 
was not the wild effort men can 
make to smother a rooted sorrow: 
there was not room for any deep 
misery to take root in her heart, 
and she had none to conceal. No 
doubt some bitter memories now 
and again jarred against the heart- 
strings, but they did not abide long; 
and when they did recur she made 
no effort to hide them, but gave 
expression to them with passionate 
directness. At such moments one 
feared to say what this angry child 
might not do: children have fired 
palaces before now. 

We went out on the balcony. 
We heard the plash of the water 
below our feet, and a hundred 
church-bells answer each other 
through the mist. The grey ghost 


of the morning lay along the 
northern sky over the Euganeans. 
It was two o'clock. 

‘Let us see the Duomo,’ cried 
Catarina, suddenly, clapping her 


hands. ‘ Let us go,’ we all echoed. 
We were excited, and we entered 
readily into the whim. ‘The sail 
will be superb.’ 

Catarina wrapped her opera-cloak 
round her, oon drawing the white 
hood over her head, greeted us with 
one of her grave smiles. ‘Iam a 
sister of the Carthusians,’ she said. 

Our gondolas were lying at the 
door, and wakening our men, who 
were lying in a heap fast asleep in 
the bottom of the most commodious, 
we bore down the Canale for the 
Piazza. 

Catarina was in great spirits. In 
her white hood she was the most 
charming nun the moonlight ever 
looked on. Her eyes sparkled with 

lee at the frolic on which we were 

ent, and at length she burst into 
an Io pean of victory. It was the 
fierce Osmanli chant in Mahomet, 
which in the opera is chanted to the 
menacing music of barbaric cymbals. 
We joined in the chorus, gondoliers 
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and the rest of us, and from among 
the hoarse male voices rose, like the 
spring of a crystal fountain, rejoicing, 
triumphant, the liquid notes of the 
great singer. 

‘The infidel is at the gates, and 
the senators of the Republic are 
a-bed,’ concluded Sedley, in a sort 
of Runic chant. ‘We will hang 
the banner of the Moslem on the 
vanes of St. Mark. We must hu- 
mour her,’ he whispered to me as 
we landed at the stairs of the Piaz- 
zetta; ‘but it is more than likely 
we shall spend the morning with the 
Austrian police. We are in for a 
row, you may be sure; but here 
goes.’ 

However, we met no one. Two 
or three sleepy gondoliers raised 
their heads as we passed them from 
out the forest of gondolas which were 
moored at the stairs; and between 
us and the Lido the painted sails of 
a few fishing craft bearing up from 
Chioggia were dimly visible. But 
the great square was silent as the 
valley of death. Not a creature 
stirred, and the Infidel were masters 
of the situation. Catarina insisted 
upon another Saracenic chant in 
celebration of our victory as we 
marched round the Piazza; but no 
one interrupted us, though we saw 
a black-bearded Jew thrust his ugly 
head out of a little window near the 
summit of the orologio. The head 
retreated hastily when D s0- 
lemnly adjured it in what we took 
to be the Semitic tongue. 

‘We must say good morrow to 
his Saintship,’ exclaimed Catarina 
when we reached the Duomo. The 
great gates were closed ; buta small 
door at the west angle stood open, 
and we entered the famous cathe- 
dral of the Lagoons. During the 
brightest sunshine the interior op- 
presses one by its gloom; now 
it was mirk as the day of judg- 
ment. Our mad gaiety vanished. 
The gloom sobered us. It was too 
solemn for our infidel scorn. We 
groped our way quietly through 
the darkness to a chapel near the 
high altar, where lamps were burn- 
ing and two old priests muttering 
the service for the dead. I leaned 
against a pillar, a square massive 
column that could have borne Ossa 
and Olympuson itssinewy shoulders, 
and enjoyed the Rembrandt-like 
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effect. The lamplight peered into 
dark and mysterious vaults, played 
upon vast gilded arches, discovered 
the rude and quaint character of 
the gigantic figures in mosaic ca- 
priciously scrawled over the spacious 
domes, and revealed above the altar 
one glorious woman-face by Tiziano 
Vecellio, ‘that marvellous painter’ 
—a sinful woman at her Redeemer’s 
feet, washing them with her tears 
and wiping them with her golden 
dishevelled hair. 
Pone luctum, Magdalena, 
Et serena lacrymas ; 


said the scrawl below. But now 
when my eyes turned from the pic- 
ture they fell upon another figure 
with as fair a face, weeping tears as 
scalding as any Magdalen ever shed. 
It was Catarina. The awe of the 
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darkness had fallen upon the child’s 


heart, and in a sudden revulsion of 
feeling she had sunk upon her knees 
before the shrine, and now sobbed 
sorely and piteously, like one whose 
heart is broke. 
‘Pone luctum, Magdalena, 
Et serena lacrymas.’ 


I do not know how long she re- 
mained. Slowly the daylight ga- 
thered into the edifice and subdued 
the darkness, revealing as it came 
the alternate pauses between the 
triple domes, the radiant angels, and 
the BENEDICTUS QUI VENIT IN NO- 
MINE Dom1n1, on its golden ground. 
Then slipping quietly away, I bade 
Catarina’s gondolier wait her return, 
and reached home as the market- 
boats, with their purple and crimson 
colours, crowded on to the Rialto. 


THE ZOOLOGIST ABOUT TOWN. 


Ec is to be hoped that in a free 
country a man may call himself a 
zoologist if he likes, without being 
asked to prove that he knows any- 
thing atallabout Zoology. Parallel 


cases might indeed be cited to show 
cause why such an indulgence 
should be granted, if it were worth 
while to dispute what must be a 
self-evident proposition to every 
one: that a person may profess a 
science or practise an art success- 
fully without knowing anything 
about it. There is no necessity for 
me therefore to apologize for my 
ignorance of the science just men- 
tioned. It is not perhaps of the 
description known as crass, seeing 
that 1 am aware of the difference 
between a marsupial and a macin- 
tosh, and really have some ideas 
about pachydermata, though I 
would prefer not to put them on 
paper for the inspection of a civil- 
service examiner. Still, it is of the 
sort which men of popular science 
delight to attribute to that mystified 
individual ‘the general reader,’ who 
seems to be for ever blundering into 
every department of knowledge, 
and putting scientific writers to a 
world of trouble in the shape of 
notes and glossaries, and lists of 
technical terms. 

The line of study to which I now 
propose calling attention does not 


render much accurate zoological 
research necessary ; nevertheless it 
is not without its points of interest, 
and in this philo-molluscous age, 
when every one keeps an aquarium 
and pet periwinkles, and overturns 
boulders in search of ‘common 
objects,’ a little spare enthusiasm, 
if there is any to spare, may find 
something to do in contemplating 
the animal life of the streets. It 
has the merit too of being a com- 
paratively untouched subject. No 
naturalist, that I am aware of, has 
described those creatures which I 
have at the present moment before 
me. I may observe that it is a de- 
terminedly wet day. The rain is 
coming down in a steady business- 
like way, as if it meant to do its 
work thoroughly without making 
any fuss about it: a well-regulated 
rain that is quite above disorderly 
rushes round corners, and idiotic 
dashesat lamp-posts, and such eccen- 
tricities. For once virtue has its 
reward, and all nature seems to 
have given in, and meekly resigned 
itself to be soaked, with scarcely 
an effort at keeping dry. The 
policeman has abandoned his design 
of standing under the archway till 
it clears, and resumes his beat, torti- 
fied rather by the calmness of de- 
spair than by his oil-skin cape. The 
cabmen who drive by with bowed 
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heads, have just enough energy left 
to chuck viciously at the reins, but 
not enough to swear. When um- 
brellas come into collision at corners, 
there is merely a subdued grunt 
instead of an altercation, and the 
bearers stump sadly away, attended 
by gaunt black reflections, which 
begin at the soles of their boots, and 
seem to descend through the glis- 
tening flags into the bowels of the 
earth. Only two beings, as far as I 
can see, are unconquered; one is a 
specimen of the passer Londinensis, 
or dirty sparrow, who is struggling 
with a crust in the area, and, taking 
no thought for to-morrow’s rheu- 
matism, is allowing the soot to be 
washed out of his feathers with per- 
fect unconcern. The other is his near 
relative, the puer Londinensis, or 
street boy, who rather glories in the 
rain, as it gives him a pretext for 
utting his basket helmet-wise upon 
is head, whereby his eyes are ren- 
dered useless, and he is compelled 
to run into the stomach of every 
passenger, thus furthering the great 
urpose of his existence, that of 
eing a common nuisance. 
Crouching in adoorway opposite is 
an object, a very great object, of na- 
tural history, which I am enabled, 
after some examination, to identify. 
Treated scientifically, it should be 
thus described. Snout, elongated ; 
tail, abbreviated and depressed ; 
colour, whity-brown, and so on: 
but such particulars would convey 
no idea of the creature. He has 
been no doubt all night about the 
streets in quest of cabbage-stumps, 
and other succulent gutter morsels, 
to fill that shrivelied receptacle 
which ought to be found somewhere 
about the thinnest part of his car- 
ease. He is weary, therefore, and 
would fain sit down; but kicks, 
euffs, old kettles, and scalding 
water, have left the natural cover- 
ing scarce on the hinder portions of 
his frame, and the wet door-step is 
cold and pitiless. So he crouches, 
neither sitting nor standing, but in 
a touchingly absurd attitude, with 
all four feet brought close together ; 
and as ever and anon the rain pene- 
trates into his ears, he shakes his 
head in a way which, from this dis- 
tance, makes him appear to be 
moralizing upon the Problem of 
Life. But he is not. Let the sun 
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only come out bright and hot, and 
he will be off to bask on the nearest 
cinder heap, as happy and thought- 
less as a Neapolitan beggar, or else, 
sensual dog, to see about a nice 
little dinner of turnip parings and 
fish-market refuse. The door against 
which he is leaning suddenly opens; 
he loses his balance, and nearly falls 
back into the passage, but he does 
not lose his presence of mind. With 
an agility one would never have ex- 
pected from him, he is out into the 
road before foot can reach him, and 
this without an exclamation, either 
bark or yelp. Here his character 
comes out; his country cousin 
would have either caught the kick, 
or fled with a howling deprecation 
of it. But he knows well the relent- 
less nature of the human boot, and 
though hopeless, is self-possessed 
and wary. How am I to recognise 
here an instance of the animal de- 
scribed by Goldsmith, a popular 
edition of whose Animated 
Nature I am weak enough to 
keep, and read, and like? ‘He 
is,’ says Goldsmith, ‘the most 
intelligent of all known quadrupeds, 
and the acknowledged friend of man. 
Independently of his beauty, force, 
and vivacity, he has the internal 
qualifications that can conciliate 
affection and convert a tyrant into 
a friend.’ Has he? From puppy- 
hood upward he has been the object 
of unceasing tyranny. As to friends, 
he ‘never had but one,’ and that 
was the man who tried to drown 
him at an early age in the Regent’s 
Canal. About his ‘force’ I know 
nothing, but his vivacity is only 
displayed in getting out of the way 
of cabs; and as to his beauty, if he 
were a building I would admire him 
as a specimen of pointed Gothic, 
but as he is a dog, and a miserably 
angular one, I do not see it. 

A little way down thestreet is a cab- 
stand; and as I look at the row of 
quadrupeds there exhibited, it ap- 
pears to me they might as well be 
plesiosauri at once, for any con- 
nexion they have with the doctrinal 
horse we have been taught to be- 
lieve in. The horse, we are told, is 
spirited as well as docile, and we are 
called upon to admire the elegance 
of his shape and the grace of all his 
movements. As I am searching 
for some trace of these qualities, a 
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Hunsom comes up behind a steed 
with that remarkable circular action 
which reminds one of round-hand 
bowling. The driver descends, and 
after adjusting the nosebag, a 
courtesy which the horse acknow- 
ledges by laying back his ears and 
making a well-defined attempt at a 
bite, he joins the other drivers at 
the public opposite, where however, 
as becomes an aristocrat, he has ‘a 
three’ of pale brandy to their gin. 
Meantime a change has come over 
the horse. He is a dark chesnut, a 
well-bred colour, and much affected 
by Hansoms on account of its gen- 
tility, and has the remains of certain 
showy points about him. Although 
his action has become rather scram- 
bling from street work, he came up 
gallantly and with considerable dis- 
play of spirit, holding his head high 
in air, so high indeed that forehead, 
neck, and back almost took the 
form of the letter Z. But now the 
neck droops and the nose points to 
mother pavement; the ears lop 
outwards like a fancy rabbit’s, and 
he stands knuckling over, his tail 
and knees shaking, and his legs 
tucked as much as possible under 


his carcase as if he wanted to keep 
his feet dry, or was meditating one 
of those acrobatic feats which high- 
trained steeds at circuses perform. 


As contrasted with his former 
sprightliness, his present aspect is 
certainly wobegone; and yet, what 
seem to be the signs of dejection 
are in reality only the indications 
of a happiness as nearly perfect as 
his circumstances admit of. Here 
is one radical difference between the 
animal life of the town and that of 
the country. Your country animal 
expresses his happiness by skipping, 
frisking, or some active exhibition 
of contentment: the town animal 
by total inaction—his life is in the 
main a struggle, a ‘ fitful fever,’ the 
curse of the city, is upon him, and 
restlessness is his lot. His only 
pleasure is a state of absolute quies- 
cence, and he enjoys existence most 
when to all appearance most joyless. 

I remember a striking proof 
of this. When Claude Scum- 
ble was at work on his picture of 
the ‘Forest of Arden,’ we used to 
drive frequently into the more ac- 
cessible forest of Epping, where he 
studied. One day, while he was 
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getting in his bark and moss nicely, 
it occurred to me to try an experi- 
ment upon the old cab horse that 
had taken us down. There was 
hard by a green patch of soft spring 
grass, to which, with some difficulty, 
ersuaded the driver to lead him. 
wont run! tain’t that,’ said 
3004 in explanation, ‘but it’s a in- 
terdoosin of him to bad ’abits, you 
know.’ However, a pact relative to 
beer on the road home removed at 
once these moral scruples and the 
horse’s harness, and the animal stood 
free to roll or graze or disport Lim- 
self as he thought fit. At first he 
seemed to have doubts as to our in- 
tentions, and looked round once or 
twice in an imploring way, as much 
as to say, ‘I’m used to thrashing, 
but I can’t understand this: don’t 
play any practical jokes, please.’ 
ut as soon as he comprehended the 
state of the case, instead of begin- 
ning to eat the kindly herbage, he 
deliberately deposited his wayworn 
battered old body gratefully upon 
it, stretched out the gaunt head and 
shaky legs, closed the poor wall eyes, 
and heaved a snorting sigh of equine 
bliss. The grass was succulent and 
no doubt would have been ambrosia 
to his apenas palate; but what 
was food to him as compared with 
such a luxury as rest and peace? 
And there he lay ‘long and lank 
and brown,’ and showing a greater 
development of rib than all the sea- 
sands from Margate to Penzance 
taken together, until Scumble 
cleaned his brushes and packed up 
his traps, and then how the thank- 
ful old beast did rattle us back into 
town. Peace be with thee, thou 
bony one, wherever thou art—thou 
canst appreciate the full value of 
the blessing. It is owing to this 
idiosynerasy that the animal I am 
a of, the Hquus Kebawse, 
displays such an alacrity in falling. 
The Hansom horse is not inordi- 
nately given to this indulgence ; the 
shafts of the vehicle he draws are 
not convenient for performing the 
feat in, being apt to poke him 
awkwardly in the neck as he goes 
down. Besides which he is gene- 
rally stouter on his legs and less in. 
need of refreshment than the four- 
wheeler, whose greatest treat, and 
indeed chief object in life, is the 
achievement of a tumble on a soft 
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bit of wood-pavement, where, if an 
old hoof at the work, he will lie 

lacidly until the last buckle of the 
Lernens is undone, and then resume 
his journey very much the better 
for the doze he has had. The 
omnibus-horse is a much less in- 
teresting quadruped. He ar have 
a good deal of character, but he has 
little or no opportunities of showing 
it; and then his is a monotonous 
respectable life compared with that 
of his Bohemian brother of the cab. 
With those ‘fat and greasy citizens,’ 
the big burly dray-horses, that go 
sliding about on their great pattens 
of hoofs, I have no sympathy what- 
ever. They seem to me the types 
of vulgar prosperity; but your cab- 
horse was a gentleman once, and 
has seen better days. 

He is an instance of man’s drudge. 
For man’s victim we may take the 
street-dog. I am at present ac- 
quainted with a dog whose biogra- 
phy shows what strange vicissitudes 
dog-flesh is heir to in a large city. 
Born of humble but respectable 
parents, he first saw the light (nine 
days afterwards) in a mews near 
Oxford-street. His father was a 
cross between a pointer and a Skye 
terrier; his mother was a poodle, at 
least she was shaved like one, and 
belonged to a livery-stable keeper, 
in whose loft the subject of this 
memoir surreptitiously passed the 
first weeks of his existence. On 
being discovered he was ordered for 
execution, but was rescued from an 
untimely grave by the children of a 
neighbouring coal-and-potato-store 
man, in whose family he resided 
some .time, and lost his tail. The 
injury is attributed to his. having 
been compelled by the children of 
his entertainer to draw a miniature 
coal-wagon, attached by a piece of 
string to the ornament in question. 
A local affection was the result, and 
amputation was found to be un- 
avoidable. Of his youth we have 
but little further record; but in 
early doghood we find him in the 

ossession of a potboy in Gray’s Inn- 
ane, who cut his ears and called 
him a ‘tarrier.” Experience, how- 
ever, had not as yet taught him the 
value of a respectable name, and he 
made no effort to sustain the charac- 
ter thus proposed to him. There is 
reason to believe, also, that at this 
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period he fell into bad company, and 
contracted unfortunate habits. He 
was frequently ejected yelping from 
public-houses, and more than once 
came under the notice of the police. 
About this time he made his first 
appearance in public life, having 
attended Epsom with his master, 
and run as the Derby dog in Wild 
Dayrell’s year.. He was young and 
giddy then; he would not run now 
though the whole city of London 
were to hoot him, and any police- 
man might walk up to him and 
carry him off in triumph, a dangling 
mass of abject dog. Seduced by 
the attractions of the green lanes of 
Surrey, he separated from his pro- 
prietor upon the course, and for a 
time is supposed to have devoted 
himself to a country life. To a 
creature of impulse such a life must 
ever prove insipid ; and we are not 
surprised to hear of him soon after- 
wards, again ‘in among the throngs 
of men,’ this time in the southern 
portion of the metropolis. The 
subject of strychnia was then at- 
tracting a good deal of attention, 
and an offer of bullock’s liver was 
the means of enlisting him in the 
cause of Science, and inducing him 
to co-operate with two enthusiastic 
students of Guy’s in a research upon 
the action of this poison. From 
some unexplained cause the ex- 
pected result was not obtained ; his 
confederates therefore bled him, took 
up one or two unimportant arteries, 
couched him for an imaginary cata- 
ract, and, an interesting compound 
fracture coming in, dispensed with his 
further services. Once more upon 
the streets, ambition—or it may be 
weariness of an unsettled life—took 
possession of him; and no doubt, 
prompted by the emaciation he had 
already attained, he attempted to 
starve himself into a greyhound. 
Failing in this, he accepted a tem- 
porary situation as pointer and re- 
triever under a sporting pawn- 
broker’s . assistant, and went to 
Wimbledon one holiday on a shoot- 
ing expedition; but unfortunately 
the only game he had ever seen in 
his life was a Welsh rabbit, and he 
was dismissed as incompetent. This 
was his last effort at respectability. 
He lapsed into utter vagabondage, 
and has been leading a wretched 
from paw-to-muzzle sort of life ever 
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since. In the daytime he hangs 
about the markets, and lounges near 
the cat’s-meat shops. At night, or 
rather in the morning, in the hours 
which intervene between the depar- 
ture of the late potato-can and the 
advent of the early coffee-stall, he 
may be seen prowling along the 
silent streets, nuzzling in the gutter, 
sniffing at gratings, or sponging 
upon some benevolent passenger for 
a bed and a meal. Give him the 
slightest encouragement and he will 
follow you home to St. John’s-wood, 
to Clapham, to Hoxton, anywhere. 
He is not proud, and it takes a good 
deal to affront him. You may turn 
round and stamp, and charge him 
with your umbrella: he will retreat, 
certainly, but he will stick to you; 
and if you do not yield to his im- 
portunity and take him in, you will 
find him at your door in the morn- 
ing, wagging his stump of a tail, and 
disgracing you before a neigh- 
bours by his disreputable appear- 
ance. But deal gently with him: 
if you are not inclined to board and 
lodge him, at least pity, and do not 
kick him. He is more sinned 
against than sinning. 

At any rate, shabby sycophant as 
he is, to my mind he is a more esti- 
mable character than the sly old 
hypocrite you may see any fine day 
in the area, sunning himself either 
in the kitchen window or on the lid 
of the water-butt. A sleek old 
Tartuffe, who fixes his great green 
eyes upon you with an a of 
defiant virtue, as though he said, 
* Yes, look at me, young man; you 
wont find anything wrong here: 
Iam a moral animal, and a model 
of domestic propriety.’ The hum- 
bug! Returning home somewhere 
among the small hours, having been 
sitting up with a sick friend perhaps, 
what time the lamps begin to look 
dim and the streets preternaturally 
Jong and clean: when you can hear 
the rumble of some belated cab two 
miles away, and the echo of your 
own footsteps makes you fancy ever 
now and then that some one is fol- 
lowing you: about this period of 
the twenty-four hours you are pretty 
sure to see stealing across the road 
something that looks like a small 
blue shadow, and inspires you with 
an almost irresistible impulse to 
start madly in chase. You refrain, 
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however, on perceiving a tall figure 
with a glazed hat, and a lanthorn 
set in its stomach, observing you 
from the opposite side of the way, 
and you proceed without any undig- 
nified exposure. The shadow is 
an moral friend of the area going 
nome; your pattern of propriety ; 
your domestic animal, as Goldsmith 
calls him. Domestic, forsooth ! 
Why, there is not a greater old 
scamp in the whole natural history ! 
And yet to-morrow he will be look- 
ing as bland and virtuous as if he 
had gone to bed at ten after coming 
back from Exeter-hall; and the 
ladies, bless them! will pet him, as 
they always do a scamp, if he is 
something of a hypocrite also. I 
confess it gives me sincere pleasure 
to see with what contempt the 
sparrows treat him and his deeply- 
laid plans for their capture. Some- 
times he will go solemnly into 
ambush and wait for them, at others 
he will go through all the forms of 
stalking a covey secundum artem. 
But the result is always the same: 
while he is in the act of making a 
most scientific spring, they are sure 
to fly away and perch on the wail 
over him, where they nearly split 
their sides twittering at him. 

A variety of the species, a speci- 
men of which I have never seen, but 
which must not on that account be 
passed over, is the lodging-house 
cat (Felis felo). It is to this ani- 
mal Sir Thomas Browne alludes 
in his Vulgar Errors, when he says, 
‘That cats do open cupboards and 
devour the tea and sugar therein 
deposited, is an assertion which, 
though not incontrovertible, yet 
hath a certain adumbration of the 
truth. Lemprierius asserts that 
Diomedes his mares fed upon human 
flesh,—an aliment not more at vari- 
ance with their nature than is tea 
dissonant with the natural stomach 
of the cat. But as touching the 
verisimility of this relation, a reason 
there is which seemeth to over- 
throw it; for there are none to be 
found who have witnessed the fact, 
save landladies only. Covetousness 
breedeth errors. Avarice multi- 
plieth fallacies. Truth lieth at the 
bottom of a well, and self-interest is 
but a leaky bucket to draw it 
withal.’ 

A most interesting branch of 
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street zoology lies in the study of 
those animals which occupy a sort 
of intermediate position abet 
the drudges and the victims. I 
mean the class which includes the 
barrel-organ monkey, the tenants of 
the ‘happy family’ cage, the inha- 
bitants of the aquarium, the 
rabbits, pigeons, and bantams in 
St. Andrew’s-street, St. Giles’s; in 
short, all those creatures which 
‘faney’ or science dooms to penal 
servitude. At the head of these, 
of course, in right of his near rela- 
tionship to man, comes the monkey. 
Considered as a citizen, he occupies 
two positions in society. He is to 
be met with as the professional 
monkey who performs on the top of 
a barrel-organ or on a round table, 
and also as the monkey pur et 
simple, the member of a happy 
family and the most miserable brute 
in creation.. In the latter capacity 
he is altogether out of his element, 
and it is only owing to his being 
reduced in circumstances or shaken 
in intellect that he is ever found 
in a position which affords no 
betier field for his talents than 
nursing the albino rat, or pursuing 
entomological inquiries in his own 
or the dog’s tail. But although that 
form of inquisitiveness which is 
called popular science may some- 
times degrade him to the rank of a 
‘common object,’ he was born a 
satirist. This is the monkey’s natu- 
ral mission, and the end for which 
he submits to education and the 
acquirements of sundry accomplish- 
ments. When he dances a melan- 
choly cavalier seul to ‘Old Dog 
Tray,’ when he holds out his cap for 
a halfpenny, and receives the gift 
with a vicious grin, when he con- 
verts the soothing hand-bell into a 
weapon of offence against the 
nearest ragged boy, when he suffers 
his tail to dangle below his tartan 
petticoat (type of animal propen- 
sities breaking out through the 
trappings of civilization) ; in all this 
he is merely saying ‘am I not a 
man and a brother?’ Hence the 
bitter contempt which many affect 
to feel for this our fellow-creature. 
I wonder whether it is the practice 
among the Houyhnhnms to lead 
about a comic Shetland pony; and 
if so, whether it is ever maintained 
that he is not a horse? The con- 
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sideration, however, of the charac- 
teristics of this individual belongs 
more properly to the philosophy of 
the human mind than to zoology, 
and therefore, although I do not 
pretend to scientific accuracy, I 
shall turn to more legitimate sub- 
jects of study. 

The Happy Family is an institu- 
tion which, on the whole, it: is diffi- 
cult to regard with a favourable 
eye. No doubt it tends to familiarize 
the public with sundry natural ob- 
jects ; but it also produces that 
feeling which is proverbially the 
concomitant of familiarity. I have 
already mentioned a case in which 
its influence is pernicious; though 

erhaps there may be a wholesome 

umbling lesson in the exhibition 
of a fatuous monkey. But how is it 
possible to feel anything but con- 
tempt for a magpie who will not 
steal one of the young guinea-pigs ; 
and how are we to respect a hawk 
who allows himself to be jostled on 
his perch by a decrepit old fantail 
pigeon? ‘There is only one animal 
the contemplation of which in a 
Happy Family gives me any plea- 
sure, and that is the cat. There is 
something very gratifying in the air 
of mock resignation which that arch 
deceiver puts on, and in his affected 
renunciation of former worldly pro- 
pensities, when the white mice crawl 
over him. Also objectionable, but 
in a less degree, is the aquarium. 
I have nothing to urge against the 
aquarium wee established and 
honestly supplied; but I do think 
that the persons who sell those 
plate - glass penitentiaries, ready 
stocked, should receive no encou- 
ragement. They pander to scientific 
dilettantism because it is fashion. 
able, and defeat the chief object of 
such things. The aquarium keeper 
should take a hint from Mrs. Glasse. 
His motto should be, ‘ First catch 
your polyp.’ Unless you have hunted 
for your animals in their native 
haunts, and acquired some know- 
ledge of their habits in their natural 
state, there is little merit in possess- 
ing a glass tank with things like 
half-sucked lollipops stuck to it, 
and a few miserable fish all day 
bumping their noses against the 
sides. And after all, what is learned 
about the real life of the captives? 
Suppose a scientific porpoise or a 
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dilettante dolphin were to come 
ashore and collect specimens for a 
vivarium he was setting up in some 
sea-cave, what sort of ideas would 
he be likely to gather from watch- 
ing the proceedings of his represen- 
tative men? Lord Campbell and 
Mr. Benjamin Caunt would be very 
likely seen huddled up in a corner 
trying to keep each other warm. 
Mr. Albert Smith would be perpe- 
tually hunting Lord John Russell 
about, under the impression that 
the Jew Bill the latter had in. his 
hand was a paper of sandwiches; 
while Mr.T.P. eke and Sir Charles 
Napier, having nothing else to do, 
and being very hungry, would en- 
gage in deadly combat for the pound 
of sausages which the marine philo- 
sopher considered to be their natural 
food, and had procured regardless 
of expense. Something might be 
said, too, about the cruelty of these 
instructive toys; for the name of 
Science is like that of Liberty in 
this respect. I remember one fla- 
grant glass case in which an unfor- 
tunate frog, having no rest for the 
sole of his foot, was doomed to swim 
round and round for ever. Some- 
times, it is true, he used to halt, 
and planting his outstretched arms 
against the slippery wall of his 
prison, stare imploringly into the 
street, as if in hopes that some 
humane passer-by would drive his 
umbrella into the concern; but an 
energetic perch or a wrongheaded 
gold-fish was always sure to swim 
against him, and the poor wretch 
had nothing for it but to ‘again 
urge on his wild career.’ 

‘he sporting and fancy animals, 
the bulbdogs, terriers, pigeons, rab- 
bits, bullfinches, &c., of London, 
form a separate study in themselves: 
it would be impossible to do justice 
to them as a portion of the zoology 
of the streets. I may be permitted, 
however, to say something about a 
branch of natural history which, 
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though not strictly coming under 
the head of zoology, is not alto- 
gether out of place here: I mean 
vegetable life in town. The evi- 
dences of a bewildered, struggling 
existence are here just as palpable 
as in the town animal. Who is 
there that, in making a short-cut 
through some of the city lanes, has 
never come on a_ puzzled-looking 
stunted tree, that seems to have lost 
its way, and to be doing all sorts of 
wild things with its arms, in despair 
of ever getting out of the labyrinth 
of houses it has wandered into? 
Such a one I know, and have 
watched for several years. It pro- 
trudes through the flags of a court 
about ten feet. by twelve. Just 
under it is the establishment where 
a savage Review is printed; and 
through the quiet night the great 
steam press shakes the houses all 
round as it gnashes its teeth and 
gnaws the bones of poor young 
poets. The other sides are occu- 
pied by boot-closers, bookbinders, 
turners, and other professors of 
trades only to be found up courts. 
Many are the bell-pulls: numerous 
the cages of songless larks; and the 
shirts and stockings, which hang out 
of the windows. t through these, 
forces its way an elm, which I can 
describe by no other epithet than 
‘daft.’ Hard times and want of air 
seem to have reduced it to a state 
of imbecility. All through the spring 
and far into the summer, it stands 
inert, poking its bare limbs about 
idiotically, until some stray Zephyr 
comes over the roofs, and whispers 
to it that summer is here, and all 
the other trees have been out months 
before ; and then the poor thing, in 
its haste to be in time, breaks out 
into a perspiration of green buds. 
But an early frost or a violent soot- 
shower generally checks its ardour, 
and before long it stands once more 
an emblem of that vitality under 
difficulties, called life in town. é 
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PETRIE’S ANCIENT MUSIC OF IRELAND.* 


Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song, 
That old and antique song we heard last night ; 
Methought it did relieve my passion much ; 
More than light airs and recollected terms, 
Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times. 


ky was once observed by a cele- 
brated woman, that ‘those who 
are able to express simply and 
powerfully the music of different 
nations, and know how to listen to 
it as it deserves, need not go round 
the world in order to behold diffe- 
rent nations, to visit their monu- 
ments, to read their books, or to 
traverse their plains and mountains, 
their gardens and deserts.’ The 
amount of truth embodied in this 
remark will be acknowledged by 
those only who think of music as a 
language, who feel all true art to 
be, in one point of view, the hand- 
maid of history. The spirit that 
characterizes Scandinavia, Poland, 
France, Italy, and Spain is dis- 
coverable in their respective national 
melodies ; and by becoming imbued 
with the poetry and life of these 
expressions of natural feeling, we 
may identify ourselves with every 
phase of the existence of the 
people by whom they were respec- 
tively produced. But it is not 
only on account of its historic 
interest that we plead for the study 
of national music. Our loving care 
is justly claimed by the pure and 
beautiful melody to be found 
amongst the still surviving relics 
of ancient song. Arising, as this 
music has done, from the breast of 
man in his untutored state, these 
songs, at first the improvisation of 
some unknown artist, caught up by 
his children or companions, and 
chanted from place to place, have 
gradually taken the form of purest 
melody, in which natural Eling 
speaks forth simply, unfettered by 
rules, and unrestricted by conven- 
tionalities. 

Time has borne witness to the 
truth of the assertion, ‘that it is by 
the force of Melody, and not of 


Harmony, that a work endures 
successfully throughout all ages.’ 
And yet how little is this truth 
acknowledged in the present day, 
when it is the complaint of all who 
think and speak truly on the subject, 
that the great value placed upon 
the technical and mechanical part 
of the art has brought our com- 
posers to a strange state. ‘Their 
productions are no longer music; 
they wander far without the com- 
pass of human feeling, and we can 
give them no response from the 
mind or from the heart.’+ This 
tendency in the present day to 
substitute mechanism for thoughtful 
work, and the mere show of truth 
for truth itself, is to be lamented in 
other arts besides that of music. 
For the spirit, be it. good or evil, 
which animates one art will tell in 
all; and on the truth or falsity of 
this animating spirit it is that the 
greatness of art depends. 

But with music especially we 
have to deal at present, and if we 
would still keep among us that 
melody which can soothe and 
strengthen, we must seek to stem 
the current which flows so rapidly, 
bearing away the art from all pure 
sources ofinspiration. By the study 
of pure melody, and national melo- 
dies especially, more may .be done 
for this end than by any othermeans; 
and in the apparently inexhaftstible 
stores which yet remain to us of 
Celtic music, we find airs so rich 
in beauty that few of modern times 
will bear comparison with them. 
We should treasure these airs 
for other reasons also: let us 
remember, that of their art the 
Celtic nations have left us no memo- 
rial so perfect as their music. Of 
their painting, their sculpture, and 
their architecture, we have but few 
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traces, and these are often faint and 
rude, but their music bears all the 
highest attributes of art. So it is 
that we would now bring before 
the notice of our readers the work 
above named, which has issued from 
the press under the auspices of 
a society formed in Dublin for 
the preservation of the melodies 
of Ireland. The volume already 
published contains one hundred 
and forty-seven airs, mostly col- 
lected by Dr. Petrie, one of the 
most learned antiquarians of our 
day, who, from a strong conviction 
of their archeological interest, and 
a deep sense of their beauty, has 
been all his lifetime a zealous 
collector of these Irish melodies, 
gathering them from rich and poor 
in town or country. Many have 
been sent him by friends, who, 
knowing his ardour in research, 
have themselves collected for him. 
Poets like Thomas Davis and 
William Allingham, sculptors and 
painters, physicians, students, 
ar priests, college librarians, 
ave allaided in the good work. But 
most of Dr. Petrie’s airs have been 
noted by himself from the chanting 
of some poor ballad-singer or emi- 
grant, singing of peasant girls while 
milking their cows or performing 
their round of other duties, from 
the playing of wandering harpers, 
pipers or fiddlers, or from the 
whistling of farmers and ploughmen. 
Some tunes, too, have been obtained 
from manuscript collections. These 
airs so collected from every part of 
Ireland, Dr. Petrie is inclined to 
rank as the most beautiful national 
melodies in the world, but justly 
adds, that the people of every 
race and country will prefer their 
own national music, as it is expres- 
sive of their own musical sensations, 
and is associated with the songs and 
recollections of their youth. We 
have as yet found no air amongst 
the martial music of Ireland that 
we can rank as high as the March 
of the Men of Harlech, yet there 
are many which approach it in 
vigour and majesty of expression. 
Such airs amongst the Irish were 
generally of a lively quick-step cha- 
racter, such as the ‘King of the 
Rath,’ given in Dr. Petrie’s collec- 
tion. And here we may remark, 
that it would be well if the com- 
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manders of our regiments and 
directors of our military bands 
considered the advantage of giving 
our soldiers opportunity of hearing 
their own national music more fre- 
quently. In Mr. Chappell’s excel- 
lent collection may be found man 
remarkable specimens of old Englis 
military music. Amongst the Gaelic 
airs of Scotland we know what fine 
martial tunes there are, and how 
much greater to an Irish heart would 
be the exciting power of such an air 
as the ‘ March of Brian Boroime,’ or 
the ‘ Return from Fingal,’ than the 
selections from Italian operas or 
Jullien’s quadrilles we so often hear 
played by our bands. National dis- 
tinctions should be precious in the 
eyes of all men, and England should 
seek to cherish, not extinguish them 
in those nations that have passed 
beneath her rule. It is a great truth 
asserted by Mr. Ruskin as regards 
the art of painting, that ‘ generali- 
zation is unity, not destruction of 
_ ; and composition is not anni- 
tilation, but arrangement of mate- 
rials: and the masses which result 
from right concords and relations 
of details are sublime and impres- 
sive; but the masses which result 
from eclipse of details are contemp- 
tible and painful.’ This high prin- 
ciple should be greatly carried out 
in the art of government. It is not 
by obliterating all national distinc- 
tions and melting them into one 
that true unity is attainable, but 
by respecting them, and raising 
them to fullest life. Thus the way 
may be opened to self-respect in 
each nation individually, all that is 
good and great in each may be 
drawn forth, and then, united, form 
true harmony. 

To return from this digression : 
Ireland, we are inelined to think, 
stands pre-eminent among the Celtic 
nations in beauty and power of ex- 
pression in her caines, or lamenta- 
tions, and her love-songs: the latter, 
by their strange fitfulnessand sudden 
transitions from gladness to pathos 
and longing, are marked with a 
character peculiarly her own. It 
may well be supposed that some of 
these delightful song-tunes are 
accompanied by songs of correspond- 
ing simplicity and pathos. Doubt- 
less originally in every case the 
perfect music was set to noble words 
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in the native language. But the 
destructive course of time, coupled 
with the bias of popular lyricism to 
politics, has, within the last cen- 
tury, caused the words of many of 
the best old Celtic love-chants to 
disappear utterly from the memo- 
ries of the peasantry. A few years 
more, and probably none would 
have been left for the delight of the 
literary antiquarian, the philologer, 
and the lover of popular poetry and 
tradition. Our gratitude is indeed 
especially due to Dr. Petrie and his 
learned coadjutor, Mr. Eugene 
Curry, for the exertions they have 
made to preserve the words usually 
sung to the melodies in the present 
collection. For these songs are not 
only valuable as enabling us to gain 
elear ideas of the prosody of the 
native language, and thereby to 
comprehend the character of the 
Celtic musical rhythmus; they are 
also often important as guides to 
the proper sentiment of the melo- 
dies, and in themselves, as corpo- 
sitions taking a high rank in popular 
lyric poetry. It would indeed be 
hard to surpass the passionate 
devotion expressed in some, the 
manly buoyancy, the delicacy and 
tenderness of others. How the 
‘Pearl of the Snowy Breast,’ and 
‘Nora of the Amber Hair,’ ever 
could have resisted the songs called 
after them respectively, is more than 
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we can well imagine. And other 
girls, in some of Dr. Petrie’s lyrics, 
are glorified by their Celtic lovers 
with equal grace and devotion. 
The ‘ Secret’ of one singer’s heart, 
as he calls her, might sweep the 
dew from the grass with each tress 
of her golden hair: the beautiful 
Brighid of the Star-eyes, to whom 
another bids farewell—she of the 
flowing hair, the modest, the white- 
sided, the ‘ faultless fresh Branch 
whose blossom is never lost,’ ‘ at 
whose musical voice the seals come 
from the deep, the stag from the 
misty crag, the thrush from the 
tree’—is sung by her lover in a 
strain of which we shall, we fear 
vainly, attempt to give some idea. 
On the other hand, many of these 
Irish love songs, and perhaps the 
best, are the composition of women; 
some, like ‘The Youth of the 
Flowing Hair,’ the outcome of a 
despairing passion; others dwelling 
fondly on that remembrance of 
happier times which intensifies pre- 
sent suffering; others, as in the 
last verse of Domnall éq, break- 
ing into an utterance of that unre- 
lenting hate only to be felt by a 
betrayed and jealous woman. We 
shall now endeavour to give some 
idea of each of these three classes 
of women’s songs, and first a 
Munster song, called— 


Tue Yours or THe Frowrne Harr. 


Where was I sleeping all the night, O youth of the flowing hair? 

It was beside your bed I lay—you never felt me there : 

You wouldn’t once have closed your eyes if you had known my grief, 
For ’tis your loving talk has pained my heart beyond relief. 


And may I never see my God, O youth of the flowing hair, 

But your shadow comes between me and the high sun everywhere ! 
You cannot hear my words so wild—you cannot feel my pain, 

And now, to end my sorrow black, my reason you have ta’en. 


And shall we ever find our luck, O youth of the flowing hair, 
Or live together in one house, an easy-hearted pair? 

You and I in marriage-tie, my own heart’s-store so bright— 
Our enemies in trouble deep, our friends in full delight ! 


When down I lie upon my bed, my prayer’s a tear and moan, 
And in the morning when I rise, my dark dreams bring O hone : 
Gone to decay is all my hair, that once was flowing too, 

And all for love of one young man that never wiil be true, 


It will be understood that this, as 
well as the other songs of which we 
shall give translations, is rendered 
with perfect literalness. We have 


indeed hardly altered the prose 
translations, which Mr. Curry has 





placed side by side with the 
originals. Our next specimen is 
sung to the lovely but mournful 
melody, called By the side of the 
white rocks, and is not, we think, 
unworthy of its music :— 

H2 
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O Love, do you remember that night beside my pane, 

When you'd neither hat nor yloves nor coat to keep you from the rain ? 
You grasped the hand I gave you, with a loving heart and eye, 

And there we lingered talking till the lark was in the sky. 


O Love, do you remember the night we lay below 

The branches of the rowan-tree—the nightwind drifting snow ? 

But your head was on my bosom, and your pipe played sweetly then— 
That night I little thought our ties of love would part agen, 


O Darling of my heart of hearts, some night, and soon, come here, 
When all my people are at rest—we'll talk together, dear, 

And I'll fold you fast within my arms, and tell my tale so true, 
How I've lost all hope of heaven for the pleasant love of you. 


We are indebted to Mr. Curry for 
the following remarkable song, the 
Gaelic original of which, like hun- 
dreds of others.in that gentleman’s 
collection, has never been printed. 
It is to be regretted, we may here 
observe, that no wealthy Irishman 
seems inclined to immortalize him- 
self by furnishing the means of 
preserving the moribund poetry 
of his people. In every country in 
Europe save Ireland, the examples 


of Scott and Percy have been suc- 
cessfully followed; and though no 
ballads exist. to reward the labours 
of the collector in the west and 
south of Ireland, songs as numerous, 
sweet, and pure as the wild flowers, 
are still to be gathered from the 
peasantry. The first line of the 
song in question is in Irish, 4 
Dhomhnaill dig do phir na gaisge 
—i,e., Ah young Domnal of the race 
of valour. 


Ah Domnal dear, of the race of valour, 

The soft brown locks and the flowing hair, 
You've got the love of as many maidens 

As the curls above your brow so fair! 


Ah Domnal dear, if you sail from Erinn, 
Don’t forget me, and take me too— 
You'd have a comrade in fair and market, 

You'd marry a modest girl and true. 


You promised me once what was hard to give me— 
A silver-masted ship of gold, 

Twelve good towns and a town for market, 
And a breezy fort where the sea-waves rolled. 


You told me too—but you broke your promise— 
You'd meet me up at the sheepfold lone, 

But when I came there, and called, the answer 
Was only the young lamb’s bleat, movrone /* 


And O if I knew that you’d passed the ford here, 
I'd swim it over though floods ran high— 

T’d drink a drink to your life and welfare, 
And drink away till the stream was dry! 


My mother cautioned me not to meet you 
To-day, to-morrow, nor after mass— 
Bad was the time that she gave me warning— 
It was fencing a field of trampled grass. 


I gave you my love when young and giddy, 
And IT didn’t hate you when tall and staid : 
Tt wasn’t the wolf's short love for the lambkin, 
But true, deep love that shall nuver fade. 
And yet, if you seek to wed another, 
No haven of peace may God let you find, 
But a poor bare floor and a crowd of children, 
Their mother dead and their father blind. 
We shall now give two or three 
specimens of the men’s songs in 
Dr. Petrie’s collection, and_ first 
A Nora an chiil émra. Note the 


tender grace of the third stanza, 
the original of which Dr. Petrie 
prints for the first time :— 


* Mo bhrén—i.e., my grief! 
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Ah Nora of the amber hair, I grieve that never now 

Can I put my arm above your breast, or kiss your sunny brow: 
*Tis you have left my head without a single ounce of sense, 

But over the waves [ll fly with you, my Bird, if you'll come hence. 


And O, my heart’s own Valentine, you haven't kept your vow— 
You promised you would marry me without a coin or cow— 

Still I'd tread the dew before you, and I wouldn’t bend a blade— 
So God be with you, darling, in your branchy curls arrayed | 


O happy are those little birds that leap into the air, 
And then alight together on the bough that blossoms there— 
My hundred-thousand-Loves, I wish that we could have it so, 
But every day ’tis far away from you I rise in woe. 


beautiful Brighid O'Halloran. Of 
the Mary mentioned in the third 
Marland, in the county of Kerry, stanza we know nothing. Probably 
sang about a century ago, to the she was the singer’s wife :— 


Farewell to you, dear—I must hurry away 
Lest you be defamed or your character fall, 

And the neighbours might say you were partial to me— 
Modest maiden, who loved me, but left me like all! 


As I lay down last night I thought in my sleep 

That a shefro* had shot me and ruined my soul, 
That I found at my side in her beauty reclined, 

Young Bride of the star-eyes, who banished my dole. 


It’s my loss and my ruin that Mary’s not dead, 
And Bride of the flowing hair laid by me now, 
At whose musical voice come the seals from the deep, 
The deer from the mist-crag, the merle from the bough. 


What a sad and poor case to be dying of Jove 
For a lady so fair and so soft and so white— 

O Branch fair and faultless, unfading in bloom, 
’Tis in Gaelic I'll sing of your sweetness aright! 

Here’s my blessing on you, for the North-West to bring 
From his start at Rathfree till he falls on Killmore : 
My Lamb, my bright Fawn—may you come with me soon 

To a houseful of welcomes and love-rest in store ! 


Sore hearts be to those who have slander’d us both, 
And said that I sullied the whitesided may, 

While the neighbours well know that we never had more 
Than guileless love-laughter and innocent play. 


Our next shall be the Lament 
which Richard Mér Cantillon, of 


Lastly we may quote a_ lyric 
which, though not in the Petrie 
collection, is so faithful a represen- 


tative, both in its merits and 
defects, of a large class of Irish love- 
songs, that no apology is needed 
for inserting it here. The original 


may be found im Hardiman’s Irish 
Minstrelsy, with an inaccurate and 
commonplace English ‘ translation.” 
The following version is a faithful 
rendering of the Irish, which begins 
thus—A Mhdire chuisle, a bhlath 
na finne ! 


O Mary darling, my sunny flower, 
O bounteous branch of the west of Nair, 

Your mouth is sweeter than cuckoo’s calling : 
You’ ve left me dying of love and care. 

The board and candle they swim before me— 
I'm drunk with beauty, my stately fawn : 

My moon of maidens, you’ve brought me sorrow— 
But O to have you alone till dawn. 


I’ve seen Kinsale and I have gone to Ardagh, 
To Boyne the pleasant, and home I drew— 

I've been in Carlow and proud Downpatrick, 
The like of Mary I never knew. 


* A kind of fairy. 
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O you've lofty coaches and noble horses, 

And lovers many instead of one, 
But if you've left me, God keep you safely— 

For your shadow ’d light me without the sun ! 
Indeed, and Mary’s the flower of maidens, 

More fair and gentle than could be sung ; 
Her neck’s a lily, her eyes are crystal, 

Her cheeks are rose-leaves, red, soft, and young. 
If all the doctors of all the nations 

Were brought together from north and south, 
They couldn’t banish the pain athwart me 

ike a small sweet kiss from her modest mouth. 


Of the exact date of the airs to 
which these songs are chanted it 
would be impossible to form an 
estimate approaching to accuracy ; 
but we know that even so early as 
the eleventh century the Welsh 
bards sought for and received in- 
struction from those of Ireland; 
while Giraldus Cambrensis men- 
tions the attention of the Irish to 
musical instruments, and their skill 
in using them as beyond all com- 
parison superior to that of any 
nation he had yet seen. He adds, 
speaking of their playing on the 
harp, ‘ They delight with so much 
delicacy and soothe so softly that 
the excellence of their art seems to 
lie in concealing it.’ Handed down 
from father to son, and grandame 
to grandchild, these airs have thus 
lived on from year to year and 
century to century. Perfect in 
beauty as many of them are, we 
still believe they do but survive as 
the wreck of better times, the 
broken voice which tells of a life 
that has passed away since it gave 
them birth, of a people who are 
fast becoming oniiaeeh and lost. 

But for the researches of Edward 
Bunting and a few who _ have 
followed in his track, Dr. Petrie 
remarks that ‘the memory of our 
music would have been but little 
more than as a departed dream, 
never to be satisfactorily realized ;’ 
and that ‘ notwithstanding all that 
has been done by those persons, 
it never has been collected, truly 
and perfectly, and never can be so 
now. 

I could not but feel (he goes on to 
say) that what must have been at no 
distant time the inevitable result of the 
changes in the character of the Irish 
race, which had been long in operation, 
and which had already almost entirely 
denationalized its higher classes, had 
been suddenly effected, as by a light- 
ning flash, by the calamities which, in 


the year 1846-7, had struck down and 
well nigh annihilated the Irish remnant 
of the great Celtic family. Of the old, 
who had still preserved as household 
gods the language, the songs, and tra- 
ditions of their race and their localities, 
but few survived. Of the middle-aged 
and energetic, whom death had yet 
spared, and who might for a time to 
some extent have preserved such relics, 
but few remained that had the power 
to fly from the plague and panic-stricken 
land ; and of the young, who had come 
into existence and become orphaned, 
during those years of desolation, they, 
for the most part, were reared where no 
mother’s eyes could make them feel the 
mysteries of human  affections—no 
mother’s voice could soothe their youth- 
ful sorrows, and implant within the 
memories of their hearts her songs of 
tenderness and love, and where no 
father’s instructions could impart to 
them the traditions and characteristic 
peculiarities of feeling that would link 
them to their remotest ancestors. The 
green pastoral plains, the fruitful 
valleys, as wellas the wild hill-sides and 
the dreary bogs, had equally ceased to 
be animate with human life. ‘The 
land of song’ was no longer tuneful, or 
if a human sound met the traveller's 
ear, it was only that of the feeble and 
despairing wail for the dead. This 
awful, unwonted silence, which during 
the famine and subsequent years 
almost everywhere prevailed, struck 
more fearfully upon their imaginations, 
as many Irish gentlemen informed me, 
and gave them a deeper feeling of the 
desolation with which the country had 
been visited,than any other circumstance 
which had forced itself upon their 
attention. 


Dr. Petrie goes on to state that it 
was the consideration of the circum- 
stances of which this fact gave so 
striking an indication, that, more 
than any other, induced him to 
accept the proposal of the Irish 
Music Society, and secure to the 
public his long-hoarded stores of 
melody. Many collections, it is 
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true, have already appeared of the 
melodies of Ireland; nevertheless, 
scarcely one of the airs in the 
volume before us had been pub- 
lished. The collection of Sir John 
Stevenson, in which the melodies 
are set to words by Moore, is the 
one with which the English people 
are most familiar. Beautiful as 
Stevenson’s arrangements are, va- 
riations have been necessarily made 
which too often destroy the national 
character of the air, and which will 
always be lamented by those who 
are acquainted with the original. 
Holden's and Bunting's collections 
are more correct, and many of the 
finest airs in them have been sup- 
plied by Dr. Petrie himself; but 
the present publication stands alone, 
as being the work of one who is at 
once a musician and a profound ar- 
cheologist. The importance of this 
latter qualification has never been 
sufficiently insisted on. Deep re- 
searches are now being made as to 
the extent of the civilization of the 
Aryan family before it separated ; 
as to the situation of its abode; and 
as to the relative periods at which 
its members left their common home. 
The groundwork for such researches 
is supplied by the words common 
to the various Indo-European lan- 
guages; and it may well be asked 
whether the natural music of which 
we have spoken, in itself a language 
of all others most subtle and refined 
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in expression, should be passed over 
without investigation. If the study 
of philology be invaluable as a 
means of increasing our knowledge 
of the development and progress 
of the intellect, so should music 
be equally prized and studied as 
the language of the emotive faculty. 
Considered in this way, each new 
melody will be to us as a new word, 
a fresh revelation of the history 
of the human race. The student 
of European national music may 
trace the characteristics of our great 
branch of the Aryan family. By 
observing what airs are common to 
different nations, he may discover 
curious evidence in some cases of 
such airs having been produced 
before the separation of the Aryan 
race; in others, of the subsequent 
intercourse of the peoples that 
possess them. He may learn some- 
what of the idiosyncrasy of nations, 
by studying the changes that took 
place in such melodies as have passed 
from people to people, and by finding 
what airs were peculiar to one. 
Thus, firmly convinced of the his- 
torical interest of his ancient Irish 
music, Dr. Petrie points out speci- 
mens, when they occur, of airs 
connected with fairy legends, ann 
bearing a strong affinity to Easterd 
melodies. The lullaby* tunes espe- 
cially have a close resemblance to 
those of Hindostan and Persia. He 
points out three classes of music 





* Mr. Curry’s literal version of the song to one of these tunes is worth 


quoting :— 


T would put my own child to sleep, 
And not the same as the wives of the clowns do, 
Under a yellow blanket and a sheet of tow, 
But in a cradle of gold, rocked by the wind. 
Seé hin sed, huil leé led, 
Seé hin sed, you are my child; 
Seé hin sed, huil led led, 
Sed hin sed, and you are my child. 


I would put my own child to sleep, 

On a fine sunny day between two Christmases, 

In a cradle of gold on a level floor, 

Under the tops of boughs, and rocked by the wind, 
Seé hin sed, huil led led, &e. 


Sleep, my child, and be it the sleep of safety, 
And out of your sleep may you rise in health ; 


May neither cholic nor death-stitch strike you, 
The infant’s disease, or the ugly small-pox. 
Seé hin sed, huil fe 


. 
4 led, &e. 


Sleep, my child, and be it the sleep of safety, 

And out of your sleep may you rise in health ; 

From painful dreams may your heart be free, 

And may your mother not be a sonless woman, 
Seé hin sed, huil led led, &e. 
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said to have been brought into the 
country by the Tuatha déa Danann, 
a mythic or heroic race supposed to 
have invaded Ireland about seven 
hundred years before Christ. The 
origin of many airs bearing a Gothic 
or Scandinavian character he traces 
to the long occupation of the island 
by the Danes and Northmen, and 
the blending of Teutonic races with 
the Celtic in ages now remote. 
Those airs which are peculiarly Irish 
in expression, Dr. Petrie analyses 
with a power possessed by none but 
himself. He stands alone in his 
knowledge of the national character 
of which they are the exponents, 
and in his sympathy with their 
every expression of varying passions 
and emotions. He opens to our 
view, in the analysis he gives of 
each air, cadences of imploring and 
impassioned tenderness in some, of 
hopeless sadness or wailing sorrow 
in others. He points out the spor- 
tiveness and grace, or spirit-stirring 
animation and vigour of their dance 
music, and the soothing tones of 
their Suanthraidhe, or sleep-dispos- 
ing melodies. In this collection we 
find many specimens of airs com- 
posed and sung to beguile the hours 
devoted by the peasantry to their 
various occupations. ‘Thus, they 
have plough tunes, spinning tunes, 
smith’s tunes, miller's and carter's 
songs, and lullabies in great num- 
bers. The first mentioned of these 
are strains of a simple, wild, and 
solemn character, which the plough- 
man whistles in the field to soothe 
or excite the spirits of the animals 
he guides. They bear a striking 
resemblance in character to French 
airs of the same class described 
by George Sand in the opening of 
La Mare au Diable, from which 
we must extract the following pas- 
sage: 

Puis la voix male de ce jeune pere:de 
famille entonnait le chant solennel et 
mélancolique que.l’antique tradition du 
pays transmet, non & tous les laboureurs 
indistinctement, mais. au plus con- 
sommés dans Tart d'exciter et de 
soutenir l’ardeur des boeufs de travail. 
Ce chant, dont l’origine fut peut-étre 
considerée comme sacrée, et auquel de 
mystérieuses influences ont di étre 
attribuées jadis, est réputé encore au- 
jourd’ hui posséder la vertu d’entretenir 
le-courage de, ces animaux,” d’apaiser 
leurs mécontentements et de charmer 
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l’énnui de leur longue besogne. II ne 
suffit pas de savoir bien les conduire en 
tracant un sillon parfaitement rectiligne, 
de leur alléger Ja peine en soulevant on 
enfongant » point de fer dans la terre: 
on n'est point un parfait laboureur si 
on ne sait chanter aux beeufs, et c’est 1a 
une science & part qui exige un goiit et 
des moyens particuliers. 

Ce chant n'est, % vrai dire, qu’une 
sorte de récitatif interrompu et repris & 
volonté. La forme irrégulitre et ses 
intonations fausses, selon les régles de 
l'art musical, le rendent intraduisible. 
Mais ce n’en est pas moins un beau 
chant, et tellement approprié & la nature 
du travail qu'il accompagne, & l’allure 
du boeuf, au calme des lieux agrestes, a 
la simplicité des hommes que le disent, 
qu’aucun génie étranger au travail de 
la terre ne J’edt inventé, et qu’aucun 
chanteur autre qu'un sin laboureur de 
cette contrée ne saurait le redire. Aux 
époques de l'année ot il n’y a pas d’autre 
travail et d’autre mouvement dans la 
campagne que celui du labourage, ce 
chant si doux et si puissant monte 
comme une voix de la brise, & laquelle 
sa tonalité particulitre donne une cer- 
taine ressemblauce. La note finale de 
chaque phrase, tenue et tremblée avec 
une longueur et une puissance d’haleine 
incroyable, monte d’un quart de ton en 
faussant systématiquement. Cela est 
sauvage, mais le charme en est indicible, 
et quand on s’est habitué & l’entendre, 
on ne concoit pas qu’un autre chant 
pat s’élever & ces heures et dans ces 
lieux-l&, sans en déranger l’harmonie,. 


Next to these we have airs of a 
lighter and more mirthful kind, sung 
by women while sitting at their 
spinning-wheels. ‘The smith’s song 
in his collection, Dr. Petrie is in- 
clined to rank as a specimen of 
ancient imitative music suggested 
by the measured time and varied 
tones of the hammer striking on the 
anvil. Finally, we may note that 
in the great number of her lullaby 
airs, Ireland stands almost alone 
among Celtic nations. We only 
find .two such: airs amongst the 
Highland musie, and but one among 
the carefully collected airs of 
Wales. 

In many of the melodies con- 
tairied ini Dr. Petrie’s collection, 
notes occur which, to the ear of the 
modern or so-called classical musi- 
cian, will sound wild aud uncouth, 
even as the motions and costume of 
the Indian chief.appear strange and 
rude to the eye.tormed. solely by 
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the study of the refinements and 
fashions of modern civilization. 
Nevertheless, beauty does exist in 
the freedom and grace of the un- 
fettered motions of the savage; and 
if, in the study of this music, we 
fail to perceive its natural great- 
ness, the fault lies, not in its sin- 
gular strains, but in ourselves. In 
the tunes now before us are modu- 
lations and omissions suchas seldom 
occur except in the oldest national 
music. Many peculiarities of an- 
cient composition may be accounted 
for by the peculiarities in the con- 
struction of ancient musical instru- 
ments. The bagpipe, for which 
some old Celtic ‘airs were written, 
was incapable of producing the 
omitted notes. The Irish harp had 
no string for F sharp between E 
and G in the interval, and there were 
only two major keys, G sharp and 
C natural, perfect in diatonic inter- 
vals on this instrument. Many of the 
oldest Celtic airs have been drawn 
from a defective scale — the old 
Scots scale, which, as we learn from 
Dr. Burney, resembled that of 
Greeks and Chinese in the omission 
of the fourth and seventh of the 


key—and are marked by a careful 
avoidance of the major seventh. 
We find an air modulating from 
G major into E minor, and D natural 
instead of sharp occurs in the modu- 
lation, as also is often the case in 


the old Gregorian chants. In the 
key of G minor we find the F 
natural throughout. ‘These airs are 
almost all characterized by the oc- 
currence of the submediant as a 
strongly marked note. Many of 
them end in a different key from 
that in which they commenced. In 
this way there are numberless in- 
stances proving a totally different 
system and form of composition to 
have existed among the ancients 
from that now: in use, and in. the 
arrangement and harmonizing of 
these airs such differences must be 
attended to and respected, else we 
run the risk of destroying the 
characteristic expression of the air, 
and its value as a relic of antiquity. 
Dr. Marx, in his Kompositionlehre, 
speaking of the German Chorale, 
remarks— 


Many of our 'Chorile belong neither 
to the major nor minor: mddern modes, 
but to an earlier system of:modes, and 
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cannot be treated according to our pre- 
sent system of modulation, or at least, 
if so treated, not in a manner conform- 
able to their spirit. They require dif- 
ferent modulation and different har- 
monizing, and of such a kind only as is 
consistent with that old system. Even 
the melodies themselves, if viewed apart 
from harmony, are often utterly at 
variance with our modern principles of 
composition. If we wish to harmonize 
suitably Choriile of this description (and 
they are the finest that we have), we 
must make ourselves acquainted with 
the modes in which they are written, in 
so far, at least, as is requisite for the 
judicious selection of the harmony to be 
so employed. 


This may be applied with equal 
truth to the Celtic music. It is one 
great impediment thrown in the 
way of the student of ancient 
national music, that in the already 
published collections of such airs, 
those who have undertaken to ar- 
range them, feeling the impossibility 
of putting to them harmonies and 
accompaniments which shall be cor- 
rect according to the rules of mo- 
dern seience, have thought them- 
selves obliged to vary the melody in 
order to avoid consecutive octaves 
and fifths occurring in similar 
motion. Better have left the simple 
air untouched. The fault lay, not 
as they supposed, in tio savage 
wildness of the melody, but in their 
own wantof power. Beethoven and 
Chopin by the might of their genius 
overcame such obstacles; and “it 
many of their works we find conse- 
cutive fifths appearing where no dis- 
cordis produced. Palestrina begins 
his Stabat Mater, still used inthe 
Pope's chapel, by three successive 
common chords with sharp thirds 
to the base A. G. F. descending dia- 
tonically. The old Church com- 
posers, ignorant of the modern rules 
of relation, take fearlessly two or 
more perfect chords of the same 
kind diatonically, using every note 
of the scale except the seventh as 
a base. Hence, doubtless, in part 
the solemn, wild, and melancholy 
effect of this ancient music, so 
different from music written in ac- 
cordance with our modern laws of 
composition. Such laws in all art 
may be valuable as assistance to 
the patieut students who through 
them work to freedom and to 
greatness,— to those of whom it 
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may be said in the words of one of Yet beyond these heights there is 
our true poets: a higher still, to be arrived at only 
They live by law ; not like the fool, by those unconscious workers who 
But like the bard who freely sings feel that through them the spirit 
In strictest bonds of rhyme and rule, breathes, but know not how it 
And finds in them not bonds, but wings.* operates. 

INGEN DA CERDA. 


THE MILL-STREAM. 
By tHe Avutnor or ‘REVERBERATIONS.’ 


CHILD looks into the mill-stream, 
Where the fish glide in and out, 
The dace with the coat of silver, 
And the crimson-spotted trout. 


He plays with the diamond waters, 
He talks to the droning bees, 

He sings, and the birds sing with him, 
He runs as to catch the breeze. 


A perfume from wood and meadow 
s wandering round the boy ; 
He is twining a garland of lilaes, 
And joyous he thinks not of joy. 


He prays in the eve and morning, 
For the heavens seem always near, 
And he thinks that each childish murmur 
Is a charm that the angels hear. 


O Life! O beautiful picture! 
O light, and perfume, and love! 

O the grace of the heart that is tender! 
O the dream that can lift us above! 


O Life! no longer a problem, 
But a something to see and enjoy, 

A brightness on stream and on meadow, 
A breeze round a dancing boy. 


Back, back to the fair blue morning 
Of wild Hope and of Fancy wild, 

Let me watch the fish in the mill-stream 
With the eyes and the heart of a child. 


* The Angel in the House. 
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HOW WE WENT UP SNOWDON. 


. qt an ill wind that blows nobody 
good ;’ and the silly and mad 
quarrels between the great North- 
Western and the no less Great 
Northern had to us one personally 
advantageous result, in providing a 
marvellously cheap return-ticket to 
Chester, with leave to spend five 
intervening days between those of 
escape from smoky Babylon and 
return to work. A rapid journey 
of six hours took us to the ‘ curious 
and quaint old city,’ with its massive 
and warlike walls, its picturesque 
wooden houses, its winding, covered 
Rows, and its square and heav 
cathedral tower of dull red sand- 
stone. A hearty welcome and ex- 
cellent lodging awaited us, as ever, 
at our old haunt in Bar-well, just 
beyond the city walls. We were 
soon settled there, the Ordnance 
map was intensely studied, all sorts 
of routes were discussed, abandoned, 
re-discussed, and at last one fixed 
on. We would take the train to 
Bangor or Carnarvon the very 
moment that fearful north-easter 
and the furious wintry rain gave us 
a chance, walk across the hills to 
the Vale of Llanberris, and ascend 
Snowdon in the night and see the 
sun rise; or in the evening and see 
him set among the snowy peaks; 
or in the morning and behold him 
shine in full glory across the moun- 
tain wilds and lakes of whose glorious 
beauty we had heard and read so 
often. But unhappily neither wind 
nor rain seemed in the slightest 
humour to relent, far less to cease. 
It was as bitter cold and wintry as 
any storm of wind and rain that 
ever befell the treacherous month 
of April. We thought of the phi- 
losopher Coleridge and his savage 
remark about May, ‘that it had set 
in with its usual severity.’ Now we 
knew what he meant. As for the 
poet and his song of praise to the 
north-east wind, it sounded like 
mockery tous. Instead of 
Welcome! black North-Easter 
O’er the German foam, 
O'r the Danish mountains, 
From thy frozen home ! 
every blast filled us with despair. 
he sky was leaden, the rain inces- 
sant, the gale furiously, bitterly 
cold. Great coats, wrappers, scarves, 


were pierced through and through 
in two minutes. And this hapless 
state of things continued for two 
whole days and nights. But at last, 
on the third day came a gleam of 
flying hope—the clouds broke, and 
for more than five minutes there was 
actual sunshine. The old cathedral 
tower now rose clearly up into the 
wintry sky, across which sheets of 
mist and white clouds fled rapidly 
before the gale. As you stood on the 
old city walls by the Bar-well Gate, 
and looked eastward, the wind still 
swept by as keenly and bitterly as 
ever; but the air was nowdry. We 
therefore resolved to start in spite 
of clouds, in spite of east wind, and 
in spite of snow, which a goods train 
just in from the north told us must 
have fallen heavily in the night. 
Start therefore we did—Jack Rest- 
less, and his friend Miranda and I— 
by the train which leaves Chester at 
four p.m. and reaches Carnarvon 
about seven. 

We were well provided with 
shawls and rugs and railway wraps, 
a good store of tobacco and cigars, 
fishing baskets for knapsacks, and 
a determination to see Snowdon if 
possible that night. The train was 
after its time, but did start at last, 
and away we went at a great pace 
on the Chester and Holyhead 
along by the edge of the rough, 
stormy, purple sea, whose ‘white 
horses’ were rushing in on the cold 
smooth sand with a grand and glo- 
rious fury which Turner might have 
painted, but which defies ordinary 
words. Away, far over the line of 
cruel, angry waves, itlooked like what 
sailors call ‘an ugly night ;’ but the 
air was now clear, keen, and bright 
—the sun was going down in un- 
clouded splendour. Not a speck of 
mist or cloud was to be seen through- 
out the sky. So on we went through 
the cold evening air, by Rhyll, by 
the sands of Abergele, by the plea- 
sant castle of Conway, by the dark 
rocky pass of Aber, and at last to 
quiet, venerable old Bangor, with 
its dwarf cathedral tower, scarcely 
equalling in dignity the shrine of 
many a village saint further south. 
Let it not be forgotten, however, 
that Bangor holds her own, and 
derives her very name from her 
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superiority in one important respect, 
her true appellation in reality being 
Ban, high, and Cor, choir. 

On all sides of us, as we sped on 
by the branch line to Carnarvon, 
the hills stood out in sharp outline 
against the clear evening sky, all 
capped with brilliant snow in deep 
contrast with their purple and brown 
sides, Not a cloud was now to be 
seen far and wide over the sea; the 
air was as transparent as brightest 
summer, yet as cold as winter. But 
a day before, all was driving fog and 
sleet, with dull, heavy, leaden clouds; 
now, not a speck sullied the bright 
expanse, in which the first few faint 
evening stars began to shine. We 
reached Carnarvon at 7.30; the 
strange old rambling disjointed 
place, with its proud castle looking 
royally down on the sea, where 
Edward promised and gave to Wales 
her first English prince. We halted 
here but for a brief ten minutes, 
while Jack Restless procured some 
coffee, to be hereafter boiled in 
melted snow at the top of Snowdon, 
he said, by the aid of a magic spirit- 
lawp in his fishing-basket. This 
procured, and the quality of the 
Carnarvon ale having been duly 
tested, off we again set for our eight 
mile walk to Llanberris. We were 
rather in fear as to the state of 
muddy roads after such rain, and 
how far they might tax the powers 
of Miranda after the first mile or 
two, But our fear was needless. 
The whole line of march had been 
completely swept by the previous 
day’s deluge, and was as hard and 
dry as Pall Mall inJune. The route 
lay directly away towards the hills, 
winding steadily on, with endless 
zig-zag up hill and down dale. The 
air was still very clear, cold, and 
dark, and not a gleam of moonlight 
helped us on the road—which, by the 
way, none of us knew too well. But 
Miranda’s spirit never failed; we 
were allin highspirits at the thought 
of Snowdon, oak strode bravely on. 
The outlines of the great brown 
hills against the clear, cold, starlit 
sky were very grand; and still 
grander did they become when, 
aboutg.30, a brilliant Aurora Borealis 
began to play brightly across. the 


whole arch of the sky: not the 
bright Aurora of June, 


The rosy dawn of summer night 
That gleams and fades with sudden light, 


but such as we had never before 
seen. Long keen shafts of white 
fleecy light would all at once shoot 
up towards the zenith, at two or 
three or a dozen different points of 
the horizon. Sometimes these flash- 
ing rays sprang up at widely differ- 
ing angles, crossing and re-crossing 
each other in endless variety; at 
other points they seemed to shine 
in parallel lines of serried rank and 
range; while over the very central 
arch of heaven shone a broad path- 
way of snowy glory, across which 
countless rays wavered and shot 
and quivered in strange beauty that 
added even to the beauty of the 
night. At one point of the sky, as 
often as the broad arch of light grew 
dim, a still more singular scene pre- 
sented itself. The fairies—of ice 
and snow land—were evidently hold- 
ing jubilee behind the deep shadow 
of the opposite hills, and sending up 
rockets of white fire which towered 
into the starry night,and faintly died 
away without bursting into Vauxhall 
stars.* 

It was just 11 p.m. when, after 
many a long wind by the lake of 
Llanberris, the road at last brought 
us to the Dolbadarn Hotel. ‘The 
house was all shut up, and as silent 
and dark as midnight. But a lusty 

ull at the bell soon brought the 
Petes to the door, and roused the 
thundering bark of a giant of a 
Newfoundland dog who was evi- 
dently keeping the night watch. 
They made tis very welcome; and 
after a good supper and a chat over 
the blazing fire, we were not sorry 
to recruit our weary limbs by a 
sound sleep for the toils of the 
coming day. Up in good time the 
next morning: we found the weather 
most propitious. The east wind still 
blew, but it was as bright and clear 
as ever, though the air was still keen 
and sharp. ‘The distance from the 
hotel, which lies at the foot of the 
mountains, to the top of Snowdon is 
about six miles. We started at 10 
a.m., well wrapped up in railway 


* We afterwards looked in vain in the newspapers for any mention of this 
singular spectacle, which must have been seen by thousands besides ourselves. 
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rugs, shawls, and great coats, after 
a hearty breakfast, and with an 
ample supply of provisions and grog 
jn our fishing baskets. One flask 
of sherry, of that peculiar vintage 
known only to hotels, we had pur- 
chased at an exorbitant rate of mine 
host, to be drunk on the mountain 
top, and it proved not only to be the 
dearest but the very worst of its 
kind that we had ever had the ill 
luck to taste. 

The whole yalley is completely 
hemmed in by the hills, and in the 
hollow lay the blue lake of Llan- 
berris, glittering in the morning sun 
through a winding zig-zag of several 
miles. Ten minutes took us clear of 
the few scattered houses, and after 
crossing a brawling clear stream, 
we soon made our way through the 
fir-copse and by the waterfall of 
Cennant Mawr up the first slope, 
and then looked beck on the quiet 
village, lake, and picturesque castle 
below. The hills still shut us inon 
all sides, and our road, a narrow 
bridle-path, lay over loose, rough, 
or shingly stones. Gradually and 
steadily ascending, along the edge 
of many rough winding steeps, we 
wound on and on, every now and 
then turning back to look on the lake 
below, which gradually lengthened 
out to its full extent, and in the 
shadow of the hills had turned to a 
deep blackish blue. There seemed 
to be no end of the hills as we made 
our way on. Valley after valley 
opened exactly like the last, save in 
flowing outline; and hill after hill, 
all brown and bare of trees, and 
purple. Most of the arene were 
capped, all were sprinkled, with 
snow ; the dark ravines and hollows 
marked out by snowy lights on their 
rugged sides. Here and there the 
sunlight fell on the snow, and made 
it shine like silver. The variety and 
beauty of the outlines changing at 
every step were indescribable. Some 
hills rose with long, smooth, sweep- 
ing slopes from the valley ; others 
abruptly into wild, sharp, craggy 
heights that almost reminded us of 
the Tors on Dartmoor. Some ended 
in broad rounded cones, others were 
almost pointed; and every beauty 
of form and of colouring was greatly 
heightened by the wintry touches of 
snow. After toiling on about an 
hour and a half the path grew more 
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steep, and we stopped at one of the 
countless mountain springs to re- 
fresh and reeruit. That one spring 
alone would have made a picture, if 
a pre-Raphaelite had been there to 
aint it. To describe it is a hope- 
ess task. The stream itself tricking 
down themountain side, with patches 
of snow all round it, was covered 
with a series of loose transparent 
coatings of thin ice, congealed into 
a thousand different varieties of 
silver, snowy, filagree work. Under- 
neath all these you could trace the 
bubbling stream itself still winding 
and murmuring on over the smooth 
pebbles, bubble after bubble and 
patch after patch of dark water, like 
shadows across the snowy peaks. 
Close at hand, under the overhang- 
ing bank, was a little mossy nook, 
from the edges of which flowed a 
dropping spring. The frost had 
arrested the drops, and erected in 
brilliant shining ice a whole gallery 
of stalactite columns, as if support- 
ing a fairy palace. The columns 
were of every possible variety of 
shape and grouping, starred and 
gemmed with jewelled sprays of 
frost work and points of clear ice. 
The whole palace was about three 
feet high, and within the range of 
pillars revealed a sort of imner 
chamber carpeted and roofed with 
greenest moss in full bloom and 
vigour. In another hour the sun 
must have reached the dainty nook, 
and turned all its glittering beauty 
into liquid drops for the babbling 
river which wound like a silver 
tigaed far down under the opposite 
lll. 

But, on. More and more steep 
grows the winding path. Lake 
after lake opens hefore us in the 
deep valleys far below; each bo- 
somed in among the cold, silent 
snowy hills, as if asleep in peace. 
Deeper grows the snow; every 
block of stone, every mound of 
earth, not covered with a mere robe 
of white, but fringed at the edge 
next the east wind with feathers, 
and sprays, and arrowy points of 
the most exquisite beauty. Fifty 
such sprays might have been counted 
within a yard. Noneofus had ever 
seen the like; and all voted them 
too beautiful for words. But, still 
on. After another hour's toil, we 
reached the head of a long winding, 
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deep valley. Opposite to us rose 
from a broad, sweeping base, to the 
height of a thousand feet above 
us, the steep, black, rugged height 
of Clog-wyn dur Arrdu: between 
it and the opposite hills the pass 
opened, and showed us a whole 
range of snowy peaks, gradually 
receding into, and lost in a veil of 
grey vapour. The nearest heights 
in the foreground were all in deep, 
sombre shade, sloping down to a 
foaming thread of silver at our feet 
in the valley below; and directly 
above this black shadow, rose the 
long stretch of peaks in white and 
silver mist. Straight ahead, to the 
south, towered a yet loftier and more 
rugged giant of a mountain, capped 
with pure white, rising in rugged 
and sharp outline against the clear 
blue sky. And above the brow of 
this giant, still far away in the dis- 
tance, rose one solitary shining 
peak, Snowdon himself. This one 
glimpse gave us fresh courage, 
though we began to feel the fag of 
walking over loose broken shingle, 
snow, and half-frozen rubble in the 
teeth of a furious east wind, against 
which it was now and then hard to 
stand. It seemed an age since 
Dolbadarn was left, and Snowdon 
was yet far, far off. But after a 
halt in the snow, among some 
broken rocks which sheltered us 
enough to allow the magic spirit- 
lamp to be lighted, and at last turn 
some reluctant snow into hot 
brandy and water, we ate a mouth- 
ful of meat and bread, and set out 
with new vigour. 

Again and again did the valley 
wind ; again and again did Snowdon 
appear far off, overtopping the 
farthest and highest range, only 
once more to disappear behind some 
new height. But at length we 
gained the steepest and most ex- 
posed slope of all, next below that 
of the peak itself, and very hard 
work we found it. The path, 
Llechwed y Re, the rapid ascent, 
at best a narrow one and zigzagging, 
across the sloping side of the moun- 
tain, was covered with a sheet 
of frozen snow, as hard as iron and 
as slippery as glass. From this 

ath the incline sloped away down 
for many hundred feet to the edge 
of an abrupt cliff which overhung 
the green and coppery lake of Du’r- 
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Arddu, and now looked like a blot 
of ink in the midst of the white 
expanse. One or two careless or 
false steps would have sent us down 
this incline at a pace not pleasant 
even to think of, and have ended in 
a final crash over the cliff, still more 
disagreeable. But in spite of the 
east wind, and in spite of the trea- 
chery of the narrow path, we kept 
our footing, and at last were on the 
long level slope which trended 
away directly up to the wished for 
goal. There it was, now standing 
out clearly and boldly against the 
blue sky, at the end of a long 
winding rocky ridge. A very tem- 
pest of wind here assailed us, 
sweeping up from Glaslyn and the 
dark gorges and depths below with 
bitter fury, against which the 
thickest scarf was no protection, 
Manfully, however, we toiled on, 
and made our way across that long 
narrow ridge, when gradually, to 
our delight as well as surprise, the 
wind waned, and at last fell to a 
dead calm. And with this calm of 
the air came an intense and perfect 
silence, so absolute and so profound 
that one’s own breathing seemed 
rough and loud. All around white, 
snowy waste, and everywhere de- 
solate silence ; not a sign of life, or 
even motion, but in the fleecy clouds 
above us. The snow was hard and 
crisp, but the coldness of the air 
seemed to have vanished. The rough 
wrapper became intolerably oppres- 
sive, and for the last quarter of an 
hour we toiled on as through summer 
weather in the midst of wintry 
snow. 

At 1.30, after a climb of three 
hours and a half, we stood on the 
top of Snowdon, 3700 feet above 
the line of grey silvery sea shining 
far away in the distant Bay of 
Cardigan. In a moment all the fog 
was forgotten; forgotten was all the 
thirst and cold. To drink in that 
one draught of pure air, to look 
across that range of snowy peaks 
on every side of us, was worth a 
week’s toil. We were standing on 
the throne of Winter, and watching 
her dominion over mount and valley, 
hill, plain, and sea; for all seemed 
frozen, silent, and still. There, at 
our feet, shrined in their own lovely 
valley, lay the shining lakes of 
Gwynnant, the only ones in Snow- 
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donia from the banks of which the 
primeval forest has not quite dis- 
appeared ; that forest in which, ‘in 
ess’ days, great Leicester was used 
to rouse the hart with hound and 
horn. Still nearer, in the very 
depth of darkest shade, from the 
rough heights of Crib-y-ddysgyl, 
lay the lake of Glaslyn, shining 
like a spangle of black ice. Awa 
to the south rose the bold blu 
outline of Moel Hebog, crowned 
with snow, and shining through a 
veil of fleecy cloud. Close to us, 
on either side, both robed in spot- 
less white, rose Snowdon’s two at- 
tendant peaks of Zliwedd and Crib- 
Coch. But still, in the midst of all 
the glorious beauty of outline, 
colour, shade, and light, a wild and 
deep sense of desolation crept over 
us; us, insignificant specks of hu- 
manity among the sublimest handi- 
work of Nature. Now, for the first 
time we began to realize the won- 
derful word-painting of that fearful 
second chapter in Mr. Kingsley’s 
‘Both sides of the moon at once.’ On 
every side of us we saw ‘the perfect 
lightness, and perfect symmetry. 
Curve sweeping over curve, peak 
towering above peak, to the highest 
point, and then sinking down again 
as gracefully as they rose. One 
could hardly help fancying,’ with 
Claude, ‘ that the mountain moves, 
and that the waving lines were not 
instinct with life ;’ so loudly and 
passionately did the silence speak ; 
so completely did the beauty fill and 
overawe us. Near, or far away, 
each snowy peak, each shadowy 
Llynn, each misty vale seemed to 
have a voice of its own in that 
great anthem— 
‘Which ever rises from the earth to 
God.’ 
All around the furthest horizon’s 
edge lay a solid bank of purplish 
mist; and between this and us for 
some fifteen or twenty miles moun- 
tains rose, and lakes gleamed, and 
snowy wastes glittered, so far — 
and yet so clearly defined as to loo 
like a frozen dream more than a 
solid moiety of Her Majesty’s do- 
minions. We counted more than 
twenty snowy peaks, and scattered 
among them almost as many — 
patches of glassy light, where each 
blue lake lay sleeping in its own 
quiet hollow. The road winding 
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through the Pass of Llanberris, and 
along by its dark lake, looked like a 
tiniest whitethread, though in reality 
some thirty-five feet wide, while the 
lake itself had dwindled to a narrow 
ol, though several miles in length. 
atches of fleecy cloud are hurry- 
ing across the clear sky, but no- 
where is the deepest shadow abrupt 
or hard on hill-side or valley. Every 
outline is full of grace and beauty ; 
the grouping of every range, and 
every single height perfect im ar- 
rangement and in detail. Look 
which way we would, all was gran- 
deur and silent beauty, which it 
seemed impossible for human hands 
to add to, or to diminish. 
And so the silence of the lonely hills 
Crept on our souls, and filled us with 
the joy, 
The deep, pure joy that Nature gives 
to all 


Who love and worship at her shrine. 


The actual summit of Snowdon is a 
peak of some six or seven yards in 
diameter, and on this have been 
erected, for the edification of sum- 
mer tourists, two frail huts, which 
now wore a most desolate and 
forlorn appearance. But into one 
of them we were gladenough to make 
our way, and rest awhile as we dis- 
cussed our cold prog and drank 
some furiously strong, but grateful 
coffee, prepared by the invaluable 
aid of the spirit-lamp. Throughout 
the entire day our friend Jack 
Restless’s indomitable energy, his 
unfailing good spirits, his rea- 
diness to do any or every thing for 
everybody, had been our main sup- 
port; and if he had been beyond all 
praise all the way up, so was he 
now. Whether it was fetching 
water from a spring hidden in 
frozen snow, melting the snow itself, 
making coffee, making grog, light- 
ing a pipe, or unpacking the larder, 
he was ever the same untiring, un- 
flinching, good-natured essence of 
restless activity. But even a Snow- 
donian feast must end; and after a 
rest of an hour and a half we set 
off on our downward road. The 
wind had gone down almost to a 
calm; the worst of the snowy 
glaciers had begun to melt, so that 
our footing was secure, and we had 
very soon overcome all the diffi- 
culties of the descent without a 
single mishap, save and except to 
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= Miranda, who after most 
ravely battling through the whole 
day’s toil without a care, had a bad 
fal} among the rocks. But a halt of 
twenty minutes, and a solemn 
council of war on bruises, so far 
set her to rights that we were soon 
on our way again, and passing one 
by one all the scenes of our toil, our 
surprise and delight of the morning, 
once more reached our worthy 
host's at the Dolbadarn Hotel. We 
had climbed. Snowdon in the teeth 
of a furious wind, without a guide, 
had a glorious view, drank some 
coffee concocted out of melted 
snow, and were back again in less 
than seven hours. 

Here my friends left me to catch 
the night train back from Carnar- 
von to Chester. I stayed to have a 
quict Sunday among the hills. 
After service the next morning I 
walked to the head of the Lake of 
Lianberris, and the solitary little 
church of St. Peris, the Cardinal (of 
the guide books) who lived and 
died in the lonely valley without 
leaving us much other trace of his 
existence than the name of the 
church. It was the only church 
tower we had seen since we left 
Carnarvon. Not even from the top 
of Snowdon could a single spire or 
tower be discerned. In the village 
itself was a horrible, square, and 
white-washed edifice, with a roof of 
staring slate, labelled over the door, 
JERUSALEM: and this was the 
only ecclesiastical edifice we had yet 
seen. Anything less sacred it would 
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be very difficult to imagine. Next 
_ to Jerusalem was a smaller, and 
i sible more ghastly, square 
holee, and this boke a? naive of 
‘ Temprence (sic) Hotel,’ painted 
on a dingy slip of wood outside the 
lower window. Having said this 
of the village of Llanberris, there is 
naught else left to be said. On my 
way back to Carnaryon, a fine brac- 
ing walk of ten miles from the head 
of the lake, the names on the few 
road-side cottages were singularly 
local. Of the whole eight or ten 
cottages three betrayed the names 
of their owners, as being houses of 
rest for man and beast, and these 
three bore the name of Jones; a 
fourth beer-shop also, about a couple 
of miles further on, was kept by 
Owen Jones! But we had to catch 
the afternoon train from Carnarvon; 
and having manfully resisted Jones’ 
Crrw, did our ten miles in good 
time, and reached our pleasant quar- 
ters in Chester that night in time 
for a chat over the fire. Jack 
Restless’s hospitality was as inex- 
haustible as ever; but after another 
day in the strange old city, a walk 
on the Cop, and a discussion of De 
Quincey’s Bore,* which however 
romantic in his pages, was prosy 
enough, so far as we could see, in 
reality, our time was up, the return- 
ticket must be used, and we rattled 
swiftly back to our work in smoky 
Babylon. Many a long day must 
pass, however, ere we forget our 
glorious climb up Snowdon in spite 
of the east wind. 
B.G. J. 


* Grave and Gay, vol. iii. 





